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THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


ILLIAM H. ROGERS, cashier of the 
Nassau Bank, and one of the best- 
known men in banking circles in 

New York City, tells the story of a cus- 
tomer who came to the bank and said he 
had just declined to make a “Kathleen 
Mavourneen ” loan. In his long experience 
im banking Mr. Rogers had heard of many 
Varieties of loans, but never one of this 
genus. So he asked what kind of a loan a 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” loan was. 

“One of the sort that ‘may be for years 
and may be forever.’”’ 
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Senator Thomas C. Platt has never been 
counted as a nature lover. His dealings 
are with politicians and business men, and 
his expressions of fondness for the pictur- 
esque in nature are few and far between. 
The mountains have no attraction for the 
Republican leader, and his friends were 
surprised last week when Senator Platt 
made a journey to the Adirondacks. His 
sons talked for hours to induce him to take 
the trip. The stay lasted three days, and 
when Senator Platt arrived back in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel he said to a friend: 

“It is the first time I have seen the 
Adirondack Mountains, although I have 
lived within a short distance of them for 
years. Go back to the mountains? No, I 
never expect to see them again. The sea 
breezes of Coney Island suit me.” 

One of the tender spots in Senator 
Platt’s nature is his desire to have rare 
cut flowers in his rooms. He delights to 
push a comfortable arm chair close to a 
large vase of American Beauty roses and 
enjoy their fragrance. 
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Archibald Belden of Boston recently came 
down to New York on a visit. There was, 
of course, nothing that New York could 
teach him, since he was from Boston, but 
he makes it a practice of visiting the sec- 
ond city of the Union once or twice a year, 
just to see how far behind the times it 
is. On the present occasion, the day after 
his arrival Mr. Belden happened to be in 
the Manhattan Hotel, when he ran across 
an old friend in the lobby. They shook 
hands, and the New Yorker invited him to 
have a drink. 

“Well, what shall it be?—a Manhattan 
eocktail?”’ 

Belden agreed, and they had two cock- 
tulls, and then two more on him. 

Several days later the two friends again 
met in front of a down-town hotel. 

“Helio, Dick,” cried the Bostonian, 
“come on up to the Manhattan Hotel with 
me and we'll have another one of those 
Manhattan cocktails.” 

“Why, what's the use of that? We can 
go right in here and get them just as well.” 

“What?” cried Belden, ‘in here? Why, 
I've been going all the way up town every 
day to the Manhattan Hotel to get one.” 
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A hurrying Broadway crowd failed to rec- 
ognize Gen. Joseph Wheeler as he walked 
up that street through the business sec- 
tion last Monday afternoon. When he 
crossed Murray Street a truck driver 
yelled at him, and the little General sprint- 
ed out of the way of the horse’s nose as 
though he had been a boy, instead of a 
dignified old soldier, After this experience 
he strolled along, unrecognized, stopping 
in front of store windows, selecting the 
places where there were displayed such 
cool wearing gear as light waistcoats, 
crash suits, and Panama hats, 

At last he found a window that pleased 
him, and entered the shop. A clerk inside, 
unconscious of the personality of his dis- 
tinguished customer, led the way to a coun- 
ter piled high with white vests. The Gen- 
eral took off his coat and had his chest 
measured, finally saying that he would 
take one of the 
been put together 
gave his name to 


Stewart started to explain matters to save 
paying fare. While the explanation was 
in progress the face of the conductor pro 
tem took on a suspicious look. Finally 
Stewart said: ‘Here's one of my cards, 
an old one. You may notice I was re- 
cently in the New York State Assembly.”’ 

The ticket man looked him over half pity- 
ingly, and replied, “Taint no use, young 
fellow, you'll have to settle, Why, say, 
since the Tammany crowd moved down this 
way I’ve seen half a dozen fellows put 
yp a story to get a ride that beats yours 
to death. It was only yesterday a guy tried 
to make out he was a messenger from 
Croker. That's a better story than yours. 
I guess you'll have to give up.” 

Stewart did. 
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Paul B. du Chaillu was stopping not long 
since at the home of a lifelong friend whose 
pretty daughter had lately made her début. 
There were a number of guests about the 
rooms, but happening upon his beautiful 
young hostess momentarily alone and un- 
cencernedly humming 

An’ a laddie brave he'd be 

Who to touch my lips would dare, 
deftly accepted the challenge, as might a 
man old enough to be her grandfather, and 
who had carried her in his arms since the 
swaddling clothes age. But the tall beauty 
rose in apparent wrath and towering above 
the humiliated little man delivered a dec- 
laration of independence and scathing re- 
buke that brought sauntering guests upon 
the scene. 

‘“‘How dare you,” concluded the glowing 
girl—M. du Chaillu had never seen her look 
so beautiful—‘how dare you, Paul du 
Chaillu, take advantage-of my helplessness 
to steal a kiss from me!” 

Then, with inimitable grace, sinking upon 
her knees so that her rosebud of a mouth 
was just temptingly below the old trav- 
eler’s, she demanded with a bewitching 
smile; “Paul du Chaillu, put it back!" 

But the adventurous traveler was so 
rattled by this time that the matter of 
restitution was an awkward one. 
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Major Joe McCann of the Iron Mountain 
Route, was doing some shopping in a Sixth 
Avenue depurtment sture the other day, 
and was being waited on by a very charm- 
ing saleslady. While he was making his 
purchases a big dragon fly came whizzing 
in from the street, and went bobbing and 
glaring about in such close proximity to 
the saleslady that she became alarmed 
and ran to another part of the space be- 
hind the counter and remained there until 
the big-eyed and fierce-looking insect had 
gone whizzing elsewhere, When the charm- 
ing saleslady returned to resume her wait- 
ing upon Major McCann, he assured her 
that her fears were entirely unnecessary. 

“ That insect is perfectly harmless,’ said 
he. “It was simply dodging around here 
looking for flies.’ 4 

The charming saleslady seemed offended. 

“Well, I guess there are no flies on 
me!” she said. “ 

Capt. McCann was so taken aback that 
he says he didn’t remember until he got 
out of the store that he had neglected to 
apologize to the charming sateslady. 
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It has been known to all the college world 
for years that one of the mainstays of 
rowing at Yale was George St. John Shef- 
field, a son of the founder of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Whenever the Yale navy 
was short of funds or in need of sub- 
stantial aid, it was to George St. John 
Sheffield and his friend George Adee of 
this city that they naturally turned; and 
they never appealed in vain. How deep 
and loving is his interest in Yale was even 
more effectively shown by Mr. Sheffield 
the other day, when the final division of 
Joseph EB. Sheffield's estate, a million or 
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ter from his trousers pocket. “I've found 
a plaster like this will stop a pain some- 
times when nothing else will.’ And he 
left the cool bit of silver gleaming on the 
dirty barefoot and passed on in the gather- 
ing dusk, followed by a pair of shining 
eyes, from which simple delight had chased 
all sign of tears. 
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While the head servant of Clyde Fitch, 
the playwright, was superintending the 
Spring cleaning in his master’s new home 
a short time ago, he noticed that the old 
Irishman who was beating the carpets was 
not treating with proper respect an ex- 
tremely antique Cashmere rug which Mr. 
Fitch had come across while traveling in 
Europe. So he warned the man to be care- 
ful, ‘‘ For,’’ he added, “it’s a very old 
rug.”” 

** Never moind,” said the Irishman, con- 
solingly. ‘ Oi’ll trate it careful. Oi don't 
doubt it's been a good one in its day.”’ 
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room of Dr. Parkhurst’s home is a mam- | 
moth tiger rug, spread across the floor, its | 
vicious head, savage eyes, and cruel teeth | 


cleverly mounted by one who must have 
been an expert taxidermist. 

Said a facetious friend to the Doctor, “I 
should think you, of all men, would be the 
last to keep the emblem of Tammany Hall 
so prominently displayed in your home.” 

Dr. Parkhurst smiled and replied: ‘I 
keep the tiger here 
me that my enemy is always near. 
again I keep the tiger here to walk 
over occasionally.” 
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John B. Van Every, for years a Vice Pres- 
ident of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, has a favorite story of the early 
history of the company. A Rochester 
clothing manufacturer received a contract 
for making the uniforms for the telegraph 
operators along the line of the New York 
Central Railroad. In order to measure. the 
operators for the uniforms he sent tele- 
grams along the line asking them to meet 
him on the station platforms. He sent this 
telegram to the operator at Clyde, N. Y.: 

** Meet me on arrival of the 2:15 P. M. 
train; wear nothing but shirt and trousers.” 

At the appointed time he reached the 
Clyde station and inquired for the operator. 
He saw a young lady looking wistfully 
about her. She said in answer to his in- 
quiry: se 

“T am the telegraph operator, and am 
here in response to your summons; but I 
decline to comply with your instructions 
as to apparel.” 


Then 
all 
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Those who envy fashionable women and 
their gorgeous entertainments may perhaps 
be surprised to learn that it is not all “ beer 
and skittles"’ with them. Many women 
have a horror of growing stout, and others 
cannot eat the rich food which their im- 
ported chefs prepare. Nor will they touch 
any of the alcoholic beverages, not even 
champagne, for which many of the fashion- 
able women have a loathing. Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay has been seen on more than one 
occasion to dine very simply off tea and 
toast, while her guests were enjoying a 
very elaborate and delicious menu. Mrs. 
Clinton Gray, who, with grown children, 
has the complexion of a girl and a perfect 
figure, takes extreme exercise every morn- 
ing at a very early hour. Nearly all the 
fashionable women diet as well as exercise, 
so much do they fear becoming stout. 
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Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish recently wanted 
some rooms at Newport decorated for a 
small social function. She sent for a locai 
florist, who asked her an exorbitant price 
to do the work. ; 

“Why do you ask so much?” queried 
Mrs. Fish. 

‘Because we do not have a chance at 
you folks except a few wecks in the Sum- 
mer, and we have to make hay while the 
sun shines,"’ was the impertinent reply. 

Mrz. Fish remarked that that would be 
about all she would need from him. ‘hen 
she went to the telephone and called up a 
friend in the offices of the New Haven 
Road, told him her troubles, and asked if 
he would arrange to carry up a florist’s 
stock from New York City on a passenger 
train. 

“I'll do better than that, Mrs. Fish," 
said the man, who happened to be an 
official somewhat higher up than a head 
clerk, *‘ I'll send it up on a special for you.” 
And he did. 

Now a certain Newport florist is saying 

“Four Hundred” discriminate 


Mrs. Oliver Belmont gave a picnic at 
Newport the other day, at which members of 
y there disported themselves with 

the childish enthusiasm they couid com- 


| mand. It was an ultra informal affair, and 
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run after the girl, catch her, and claim a 
Kiss as a ransom, he looked extremely 
bored, stroked his mustache, and said: 

“Ah! deucedly awkward, don’t you know. 
Really, I must be excused,’ he begged, 
much to the chagrin of the young miss. 

She forgave him later, when it leaked 
out that the dear old chap had a cork leg 
and couldn't run, 

$¢?o 
Bradley Martin has at last become a full- 


fledged Englishman, and the personal prop- 


erty of himself and wife is no longer assess- 
able in New York. On the tax books just 
opened there is an entry showing that 
the personal assessment on Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin for 1901 has been sworn 
off. The claim was made under oath: by 


| Bradley Martin last year that he had re- 


United States 
his permanent 
England. The Tax Commis- 
the claim. This 
year President Feitner is of the opinion 
that the Bradley Martins have at last es- 
tablished a permanent residence in Londom 
and all the personal taxes were crossed off 
the books. 
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decided to make 
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Col. John Jacob Astor's pet hobby !s 
mechanics, and his experiments in tnat 
field have led to his patenting a number of 
ingenious devices. The most ambitious of 
these street-sweeping machine— 
‘“‘was"’ being used advisedly, as the ma- 
chine is now in a state of desuetude, an@ 
likely to remain so. In this particular mae 
chine Col. Astor took great delight. He ha@ 
a fine model built and tried it at Rhinebeck, 
where Ferncliff, his Summer home, is site 
was a remarkably successfu@ 
street sweeper, so much so in fact that, 
after its first famous trial in that town, 
when the word was passed along that Mr. 
Astor was out with his “ cleaning - ma- 
chine,”’ the inhabitants hustled wildly to 
the work of ‘closing their windows and 
gathering in from their grounds adjoining 
the streets likely to be visited with the 
sweeper such objects as they wished to 
recognize after the machine had finished its 
run. Never was there such a machine for 
sweeping streets. It certainly gathered up 
everything in its path, but Mr. Astor—it 
was before he became a Colonel—decided, 
and his fellow-citizens more than cheer- 
fully concurred with hig, that it might be 
as well to let the dirt remain in the streets 
as to send it in cyclonic gusts over and 
through the lawns and houses along the 
routes it traversed. 
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Apropos of Pierre Lorillard's repeated as- 
sertion that no gentleman can live well on 
an income of less than “ $1,000 a day and 
Union Club associate says 
“there are to-day in New York at least a 
dozen men whose living expenses exceed 
those of Pierre Lorillard at the time he 
made the remark, a score of years ago. 
Europe has had several spendthrifts, not on 
the ‘Jubilee Juggins’ or ‘ Little Sugar 
Bowl’ type, but of good social position, 
who have thrown away their principal and 
income at that rate within the decade. 
Now, as if to prove that Mr. Lorillard was 
rot far out of the way in his estimate, 
comes the staid and conservative London 
Spectator with an article published before 
poor Pierre’s death, trying to show that a 
man cannot possibly live well in a good 
social position on a yearly income of icss 
than £50,000. ° The very wealthy seem to be 
coming around to Lorillard's estimate, par- 
ticularly in America. 
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October Mountain seems to have lost its 
charm to William C. Whitney, and Lenox 
is mourning. The ex-Secretary has had 
about all the game with which his vast 
Lenox preserves were stocked shipped from 
there to his new preserves in the Adiron- 
dacks, and there the ex-Secretary is build- 
ing a camp that will rival Ne-hes-la-ne— 
the Seward Webb reservation—in extent 
and that will make the camps of that 
colony of millionaires about the St. Regis 
lakes, which includes D. .O. Mills, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, William Rockefeller, White- 
law Reid, and their associates, appear like 
a primitive “‘lean-to" in comparison. BEx- 
President Cleveland was fishing the Whit- 
ney preserves in the Berkshires during the 
week. 
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“Of all the American girls who have 
marrieg titles with a Buropean male at- 
tached,"’ commented A. R. Fletcher of New 
Orleans, Just back from a two year’s s0- 
journ in Europe, “Gen. Fred. Grant's 
daughter seems to have been the most 
fortunate. Prince Cantacuzene has an un- 
questioned sdcial position in all the Con- — 
tinental European capitals that his wife 
shares with him as do very few titled wives 
of American birth. Very many of the latter, 4 


monials, fare little if any better than do 

morgenatic wives. As a grand-daughter of 

Gen, Grant, the Princess Cantacuzene , 
fratvde © 


ris the one American that 





of personal aides that she would 

- even be welcomed im exclusively royal cir- 
cles to which ber Princely. husband coulé 
not obtain welcome but for the fact that 
he was the husband of Gen. Grant's daugh- 
ter. It is impossible for an American to 
understand how in certain courts in Eu- 


- .rope Gen. Grant is almost deified. There 


is nothing lke such worship of his memory 
fin America as there is in the Far East, or 
even in parts of Europe. It is this that 
arouses English jealousy in their estima- 
. tion of the man, and leads them to in- 
variably say, ‘Grant was not so great a 
General as Lee,’ even ff they have no 
knowledge on the subject.” 
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A few years ego Wheeler H. Peckham 
spent a Summer with his family on Long 
Island in a locality where the mosquitoes 
could qualify as carnivora. It is reported 
that malaria also prevailed in that section, 
and that it was promptly acquired by sev- 
era) members of Mr. Peckham’s family. 
ii, some way a manufacturer of maps 
learned that Mr. Peckham had spent a 
Summer there, and regularly once a week 
during the Winter an agent from this mayp- 
house would present himself at Mr. Peck- 
ham's office and persist in seeing him, en- 
deavoring to sell him a map of the section 
in whieh he had lived. 

The map agent was persistent, but any 
one whe has seen Mr. Peckham in action 
in a courtroom wil) understand why the 
agent failed in health before the Winter 
Vas over, even though he had announced 
to the clerk in the office that he had a 
reputation to sustain, and would sell Mr. 
Peckham a map of that section or die m 
the attempt. 

He did not succeed in selling the map. 
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Few people in the North associate the 
name of Tuskegee with anything but the 
idea of Booker T. Washington and his 
great work for his race. It is practically 
unknown outside of that immediate sec- 
tion that there is another school at Tus- 
kegee—a school for young white women 
under the charge of Dr. John Massey, a 
man prominent in the church and educa- 
tional affairs in Alabama, and markedly 
free from littleness and prejudice. When 
fifteen years ago the now great Tuskegee 
Nermal and Industrial Institute was in its 
struggling stage, Dr. Massey recognized 
the value of the work attempted and the 
genius of its founder. He not only gave 
his moral support to this effort at uplifting 
the colored race, but used his influence to 
obtain $15,000 for Mr. Washington's school 
from the Slater Fund. No further notice 
of this was taken than the usual expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

But Booker Washington does not forget. 
Recently when an effort was being made 
to erect a much-needed building for Dr. 
Massey's school the news reached Mr 
Washington. He meg the President and 
tactfully asked him if a gift for the new 
building—Massey Halli—would be accept- 
able. 

The next morning was the time fixed for 
the commencement exercises at Dr. Mas- 
sey’s college. The Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees spoke hopefully ef the new 
work undertaken, and then made the an- 
nouncement that the board had just re- 
ceived as a gift from Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington and others of the Faculty of Tus- 
kegee Institute the sum of £300 to be ap- 
plied in any way needed for the college. 

For half a minute breathless silence 
then thundering applause. It was an 
stinetive Southern tribute to a fine 
noble deed 


in- 
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Few men who know Mr. Edwin Langdon, 
President of the Central National Bank 
and the Merchants’ Trust Company, 
suspect him of having leisure in his busy 
life to devote to art. But Mr. Langdon is 
not only a good judge of artistic work, but 
himself produces some very clever pictures 
~—both in oils and in water colors. 
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The cabinets of Mr. and Mrs, Elliot Dan- 
forth are now crowded with rare Revo- 
lutionary day relics of great interest. Ev- 
ery Summer Mr. Danforth makes it a cus- 
tom to try and find at least one Revolu- 
tionary relic in some of the old homes of 
patriots. His last find, a copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence in the handwrit- 
ing of Thomas Jefferson, was discovered 
in an old Lee homestead. The document 
Was supposed to have been destroyed, but 
after a long hunt Mr. Danforth found it 
in an attic. He paid $300 for it, and if 
it was placed on the market to-day col- 
lectors claim the document would bring 
at least $10,000. Mrs. Danforth is as en- 
thusiastic as her husband in searching for 
these articles of historic interest. 
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Some time since, when Laurence Hutton 
was traveling in Southern Europe, Mark 
Twain head occasion to write him. Knowing 
he would be in Florence on a certain date, 
he so addressed his letter, substituting for 
* poste restant ” the injunction in good 
plain English: ‘* Keep it till the cuss comes.” 

“They kept it,"” Mr. Clemens remarked 
afterward, ‘‘ and the cuss came."’ 

* Yes,"’ rejoined Mr. Hutton, ‘and the 
cuss kept the envelope, too; there it is— 
framed—on my desk."’ 
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A jolly coaching party, made up of C. W. 

and A. R. Fisk, R. S. Waring, and L. H. 


Arnold, Jr., all sons of Wall Street brokers | 


or lawyers, has just concluded a three 
wecks’ coaching tour through New Eng- 
land, coming down from the White Mount- 
ains direct to the Connecticut shore, and 
from the Connecticut River west to this 
city, thence over to and through Long 


| more again 


would | 


| extent 





young millionaires" 

Connecticut girls called them, all along the 
Une. It was an outing with the merit of 
novelty, and never @ bit of wearisomeness 
im fit, and searchers for the uncommon in 
recreation may find a good hint in this 
trip of the college boys, 
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Father William Smith of the Fathers of” 


Meréy connected with. the Church of St. 
Vincent de Paul and Chaplain of the Fire 
Department, who is now seriously ill at a 
private hospital in the city from overexcr- 
tion at a fire, is a.man with a good mem- 
ory. He was one of the leaders of the pil- 
gtimages ffem. this city to Lourdes a few 
years ago. It was just previous to one of 
these expeditions that a young woman 
whom Father Smith had never before seen 
had oceasion to call upon him on a matter 
of business connected with the church. In 
the course of the conversation, speaking 
of the pilgrimage and his proposed visit to 
Rome, the young woman expressed a long- 
felt desire for a rosary blessed by the 
Pope. 

“| will bring you one,” promised Father 
Smith. 

Time passed, the pilgrims had returned, 
and it was some weeks later when the 
same young woman had again eceasion to 
cali upon Father Smith, It would be tco 
much to expect that in the months that 
had passed a busy man would have had 
time to remember the desire of a young 
woman he had never seen but once, The 
caller sent up her name. The maid receiv- 
ing the card of the caller, as is her custom, 
and announced the name of the visitor 
through the speaking tube, 

Father Smith came down stairs imme- 
diately, wearing his baretta and cassock, 
and as he entered the room and saw the 
visitor he drew something from the pocket 
of the latter and held it out, remarking: 

“You are Miss Blank, and here is your 
rosary.”’ 
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It goes without saying that the man of 
year-long calculations and many mooned 
computations must possess patience of 
some pattern. That this would be exer- 
cised toward untoward interruptions is not 
so certain. Not long since a “ special rep- 
resentative’ of some mushroom assocli- 
tion or other—for sending palm leaf fans 
to the Finlanders or pocket pincushions 
to the South Sea Islanders, or the Hke-- 
braved the barn-like entrance and freight 
elevator of Nikola Tesla’s down-town work- 
shop to petition a donation. The electrician 
of Houston Street was making a right an- 
gle of himself over a huge drawing board. 
The “ special representative " was fat, and 
searcely five feet plus. As the wizard 
wearily raised his lank length to the per- 
pendicular her round expressionless eyes 
were confronted by his waistcoat buttons. 
The tableau in profile was striking. The 
special representative began a voluble re- 
citation of the virtues of her association. 
The wizard listened silently for the space 
of three minutes, and then with dreamy, 
averted eyes and that characteristic “ over- 
the-hills-and-far-away ™ voice said gently: 

“My dear madam, what would you take 
ta go away just now and not come any 
while your—your association 
shall last?”’ 

** |—I—ten dollars,’ stammered the aston- 
ished special representative. 

“Tt is well,”’ said the tall man, with im- 
passive face. ‘' To-morrow,” taking the 
card that had been trembling in the fat 
fingers, “* to-morrow I send you my check 
if you go and do not come again, and if 
you send me not one of those papers you 
speak of, or any of those advantages you 
mentioned. Good day, madam; I thank 

And Tesla returned wearily to his 
many-mooned computations while the spe- 
representative found her way back 
the freight elevator in an uncertain 
rame of mind. 
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Speaking of free passes, Harry 
General Eastern Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern system, says 
his company’s rules on the subject are so 
strict that his habit of declining to obtain 
passes for persons soliciting them has be- 
come second nature to him. 

“As a matter of fact,” 
“at home they recognize it to such an 
that they never even ask me to 
pass the butter.” 


Gross, 


said Mr. Gross, 
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simplicity marks the 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. Seated on one 
of the steps leading up to the banking 
house the other day were Robert Bacon of 
the firm and Lewis Cass Ledyard, counsel 
of the Stock Exchange. Mr. Bacon was 
hatless and coatless. Behind them stood 
Charles Steele, also of the firm, who did 
not accept an invitation to be seated. Past 
them and into the offices walked a quict 
old man, whose clothes indicated that he 
hailed from some prosperous interior town. 
He seemed highly delighted, when told that 
he might walk about the front offices. Mr. 
Morgan, it seems, only objects to such vis- 
itors as undertake to stand outside of the 
well-known glass partition and stare at him 
while he is working at ‘his desk. 
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James K. Hackett and his wife, who are 
now at Cape May, made a record for a 
European outing this season. They went 
abroad for a long vacation, and were in 
ingland just three days, when they were 
summoned back because of changes in the 
plans for the production of “ Don Caesar.” 
It was a long voyage for a vacation that 
lasted four days to the very hour. 
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The following story about Mr. Zangwill 
has just reached The Bookbuilders Club of 
this city. A short time ago the author of 
“ The Children of the Ghetto’ was driving 
about London with a stock broker friend in 


Demoeratic banking 


a vietoria. When he had been dropped, ¢ 
stock broker, with mingled pride and 
cension, said to the coachman: “ That was 
the great Mr. Zangwill driving with me 
jast new.” 

The man looked but vaguely interested, 
“Haven't you 


so the broker continued: 
heard of Mr. Zangwill?”’ 
“No, Sir,” replied the coachman, “ can’t 
say as lave. 'E don't keep ‘orses, do ‘e?"’ 
ee@e + - ° 
In bis early days ex-Congressman “ Billy ” 
Lorimer of Chicago, now a very rich man, 
was a street-car driver. His chum was 
another. street-car driver named William 
J. Moxley, Moxley did Lorimer a number 
of services. Both men rose from their hum- 
ble positions, and Moxley is now known 
as ‘“‘the butterine king.” Last year an 
anti-butterine bill was introduced, which 
was designed to kill the butterine business. 
The bill was killed, and Lorimer was the 
man who did the business. } 
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It is acknowledged by the majority of 


theatrical managers who have had business . 


dealings with Richard Mansfield that the 
actor’s high regard for art and his almost 
absolute disregard for monetary reward 
have been at the bottom of all their differ- 
ences. In at least one case, however, the 
actor sacrificed many thousands of dollars 
to sentiment; in a desire to reward old 
friends who lost money at the beginning of 
his early career as a star. During his first 
tour of the country with “A Parisian Ro- 
mance," some fifteen years ago, he played 
at the Globe Theatre in Boston, the Ly- 
ceum in Baitimore, and another theatre in 
Washington, now extinct. The managers 
of the three theatres suffered considerable 
losses through the first appearance of the 
then almost unknown and unappreciated 
star. 

Some ten years later when Mansfield had 
established recognition as a genius, and 
was drawing enormous audiences in New 
York, nearly every theatre in the country 
was endeavoring to book him. When his 
itinerary for a tour had been completed 
by his agent and submitted to him, Mr. 
Mansfield observed that the three theatres 
mentioned were not included. In quest for 
the reason for this omission he was told 
that those theatres were not able to pay 
him as big percentage as others in the same 
cities. ‘ Wire to each of the three man- 
agers,"’ commanded Mansfield; “‘ ask them 
if they want me to play at their theatre; 
tell them I will play on the same percent- 
age of receipts as when I was there last.”’ 
In vain did the agent object. The actor was 
insistent, and the consequence was that 
each of the three managers secured Mr. 
Mansfield, regained their previous losses, 
and handsome profit ‘besides. 
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Hugh McLaughlin has stopped whittling 
sticks, but he still plays dominoes. For 
hours the Brooklyn leader used to stand 
near his home whittling. He was never 
stepped by a policeman for littering up 
the street. 

“What pastime has taken the place of 
whittling with you?” asked a friend last 
week. 

“I just leve to see my setters run about 
and race each other. That takes up all 
the thme I can spare in standing on street 
corners,” was the reply. Mr. McLaughlin, 
although over seventy-five years of age, 
went last week to a pigeon shoot, and 
surprised the crack shots by his expertness 
with the gun. 
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H. Wager, the Democratic poli- 
has been asserted that if cast 
penniless on a desert island in the Pacific 
he would reach San Francisco with money. 
A good story is told of his fertility of re- 
source. Mr. Wager has had a habit of 
borrowing the annual passes of State Sen- 
ators, to one of whom he gave this sort of 
patronage particularly. He was in Albany, 
broke, and wanted to reach New York. 
He asked for the loan of the pass, and 
was informed that another individual had 
it. That did not trouble Wager. Going to 
the station, he saw the conductor con- 
versing with the engineer. From the lat- 
ter he learned the name of the former. 
Then approaching the conductor he ad- 
dressed him by name and said: 

“ You know me, of eourse. I am Senator 
——. I must have left my passes at home, 
and have telegraphed to have them for- 
warded to me at New York. I want to go 
New York, and I suppose it will be all 
right.” 

The conductor said that it would be, and 
Wager boarded the train. About thirty 
miles out of Albany the conductor came to 
him and said: 

“Senator, some one has robbed you. I 
found a man with your pass in the third 
coach, so I took it away from him and 
made him pay his fare. Here is the pass. 
Shall 1 cause the man’s arrest?” 

“No, I wouldn't do that; I'l take care of 
him myself,” replied Wager, pocketing the 
pasteboard. 


of Len 
tician, it 
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A. M. McLellan, the Scotch artist, whosa 
* Field of the Cleth of Gold” was exhib- 
ited at the Paris Exposition last Summer, 
and whose ‘“ Coronation of Robert Bruce 
is now at the entrance of the art depart- 
ment of the Glasgow Exposition, is at pres- 
ent in this country, but he still keeps up 
an eager interest in British politics. When 
he heard the other day that at a meeting 
of the Liberals at the Reform Cluh Her- 
bert Asquith had declined to maintain his 
position as the spokesman of the Liberal 
Imperialists and had joined in supporting 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he said 
that it reminded him of two Englishmen 
perambulating home from the club in the 
wee ‘sme’ hours. They engaged in a dis- 
pute, and one of them tripped and fell. 

“Say, old boy,” he said, “* wi—wi--will— 
you h—hic—hetp a feller?” 


“ N—n-—n—no,” replied. the other, steady- 


ing himself against a lamp-post. “I 
can't help you up, b—b—but Pll ie 
with you.” 

“ And,” concluded Mr. MeLsilan, ~ theres 
the whole history ef the Reform 
meeting in a nutshell.” 
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Clergymen in New York, are not as a 
rule chub members. Very few belong to any 
of the Fifth Avenue clubs. Dr. Rainsford 
is a member of the University and 1s fre- 
Guently seen there. He is also a member 
of the Players. Dr. George Houghton of 
the Church of the Tranefiguration is a mem» 
ber of the Calumet, which has also the Rev. 
Johnson McClure Bellows. His cousin, the 
Rev. Dr, Russell Bellows, and ea son of the 
famous pulpit orator, belongs to the Cent- 
ury. Dr. Huntington of Grace Church be- 
longs to the University, and Dr. Morgan 
Dix only to the Grolier. Bishop Potter is 
member of the Metropolitan and the Cent- 
ury, The Rev. Ansow Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
belongs tothe University. The Rev. Father 
Henry Brann of St. Agnes’s is a member of 
the Union League. The University, which 
has more than the usual number of clergy~ 
men, also claims Dr. William Vibert of 
Trinity Chapel. 
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The late Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock is quoted 
as saying that as much suffering is caused 
by simple self-preoecupation as any sort of 
rank selfishness. That he himself could 
not be charged with the former is illus- 
trated by the following, among countless 
similar incidents. While in Palestine last 
Spring, and with the cares of his New 
York calendar effacing the interests of his 
Om pastorate, he nevertheless recalled the 
date of the Brown Memortal Sunday School 
anniversary and dispatched a great parcol 
of Holy Land souvenirs and bits of value 
and interest—one for each of the little 
army that he knew and loved so well. To 
these he added a beautiful bit of artistic 
work marked expressly for a very old man 
in the Baltimore congregation, who cnce 
said to the writer: “Am I a member of 
Brown Memorial Church? Well, perhaps I 
am. I never miss a service, even when I 
have to be wheeled around there in my 
chair. Still, I don’t know. Perhaps I'm 
just a Babcocker.” The day after the 
doctor’s thoughtful kindness reached the 


“gentle old soul he breathed his last and 


with the doctor’s name on his lips. 
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Lieut. Gov. Woodruff is telling a story 
since his return from London that pr>- 
moters who contemplate going abroad may 
well note, it is about a hard-shelied editor 
of a London paper, whose favorable edi- 
torial opinion a certain young promoter 
had been trying to obtain for some time. 
After many efforts he secured the editors 
acceptarce of an invitation to a dinner the 
young schemer had prepared for his special 
honor, During the speeches the young 
man, whose dalliance with the various vin- 
tages had loosened his hold on his wits, 
imparted to the editor what he desired 
written m his favor. The very next issue 
of the paper contained the desired matter, 
beautifully displayed on the editorial paga 
But at the bottom of the notice was ap- 
pended this, “ Ed. Note ’’: 

“The above notice was liberally paid for 
last night with a dinner given in our honor, 
by the enterprising Mr. B. We desire to 
state, also, that owing to a complaint 
made by our business manager, we will 
not, in the future, give good available space 
in this paper in return for any dinners we 
may attend in a purely personal capacity.” 
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William Gillette is hard at work these 
warm days preparing for his next sea- 
son's production of “ Hamlet.” Whether 
Mr. Gillette is to present an entirely origi- 
nal characterization of the melancholy 
Dane will remain a mystery till he is 
ready to tnvite the public to criticise and 
satisfy its curiosity on this point. The 
actor received a communication a short 
time ago from one of his admirers, which 
began by commending the new tragedian, 
saying that in the writer's opinion Mr. 
Gillette was the only actor who could play 
“ Hamlet" in one act, the dialogue to con- 
sist of two passages. This is the idea Mr. 
Gillette's friend suggested: 


ACT I. 


Enter at curtain, 


Hamlet. 

The Ghost—Know you, 
man that did take 
his crown? 

Hamlet—There needs no ghost come ¢) tell me 
this, (puffs at his cigarette.) for dast thou not 
know I am Sheriock Holmes? 

(Quick and final eurtaim.) 
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Sandow probably contemplates a visit to 
America soon. Else why 
brought back by recent visitors to Paris? 
It is told by them that Sandow was re- 
cently walking in the Bois de Boulogne, 
when a gang of bullies who make that place 
dangerous approached him. Sandow real- 
ized the situation, and stooped down as if 
to tie his shoe-lace. One of the ruffians 
got close to him, and Sandow seized him 
by the ankle and used him as he would a 
club on the others. When he had finished 
they were lying around more or tess badly 
damaged, when the police came around toe 
gather in such as were too badly hurt to 
get away. 


rise of The Ghest and 
theu noble youth, 
thy father’s life 


the 
Dew wears 


the story now 
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The natural fire and enthusiasm in Gen. 
Maximo Gomez could rarely have been be- 
trayed by a more trifling incident than one 
which occurred when hé was last inter- 
viewed in this city, shortly before sailing 
home for Cuba. The General does not 
speak English, and the interview was ear- 
ried on through an interpreter, Gen. Gomez 
eften speaking at considerable length. At 
such times he invariably began by address- 
ing the interpreter, but as surely turned 
toward the questioner, addressing him in 
Spanish with all accompanying gesticula- 
tions, forgetting in his enthusiasm that the 
person addressed did not understand @ 
word of what was being spoken. 





Ghe GENTLE ART of 
TATTOOING 


WAS a very good-looking little 
“Jap,” dressed in American style in 
blue shirt waist and blue serge trou- 
sers, and as he sat in front of a famous lit- 
tle tattoo shop at the mouth of the Thieves’ 
Hichway, few who glanced at him knew 
that he was one of the most famous tat- 
tooers in the Mikado's kingdom. Mituhashi 
fs his name, and he has been especially im- 
ported from Japan by his enterprising part- 
fier to “do” on Americans the famous 
“Boxer” head of which.the ‘‘ Jap’’ is the 
designer. The ‘“ Boxer" head, it Is neces- 
sary to explain, is an outcome of the Chi- 
nese war. It is a gory design, but one that 
has struck to the gentle heart-cords of the 
American sailor. 

The design is the decapitated head of a 
‘Chinaman. Through the skull, from the 
middle of the crown, extending out through 
the gory neck, a sword sticks gracefully. 
The eyes of the unlucky “ Chink”’ are half 
closed as if he liked the sensation, while 
the end of his pigtail is held between the 
teeth. The design, while realistic enough, 
is artistically robbed of some of its grue- 
someness, and in Japan, as well as in other 
countries where the seafarer roves, if a 
sailor wants to be up to date he must have 
the head of*the “ Boxer” pricked into his 
hide. 


Mituhashi is a relative of the late Hori- 
chio, who five years ago won a special 
prize offered for the most artistic and orig- 
inal tattoo work done in the Japanese 
kingdom, and it was from Horichio that 
Mituhashi learned his art. The story of 
the contest won by Horichio as told by 
Mituhashi is an interesting one. 


Not since tattooing many years ago be- 
came a recognized art in Japan was there 
a greater rivalry among the tattooers of 
the -kingdom than when a number of 
prominent Japanese of Yokohama offered 
the prize-fer the most artistic and most 
original. work that could be executed by 
any tattooer. throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Even before this 
contest Horichio was conceded to be the 
greatest of all living Japanese tattoo art- 
ists, but it remained for him to earn for 
himself, once amd for all, the title which 
opinion alone bestowed. 


Throughout the kingdom the tattooers 
went to work, keeping their work secret 
and hiring men upon the backs and arms 
and shoulders of whom the work was done. 
On the great day of reckoning it was 
Horichio's coolie who was brought in last 
for inspection before the judges. On the 
back of the coolie was a huge spider's web, 
so delicately and finely outlined that only 
upon close inspection was it possible to 
see that the work was really that of the 
hand of man. Even the dust which clings 
to the threads of a spider's web long ex- 
posed was shown in the work. The web 
extended from shoulder to shoulder and 
from the smal! of the back to the man’s 
neck. Here a single thread continued up- 
ward, and, avoiding the hair, trailed along 
the side of the head to the middle of the 
forehead, where it descended in a waving 
line down alongside the nose and to the 
middle of the chin—and on the point of the 
chin sat the huge yellow spider, the lord 
of the castle. 

Mituhashi does not speak English, but 
through an interpreter he tells of the won- 
ders of tattooing which he has brought 
with him—of the new colored pigments 
which only recently have been discovered 
in his own country, and with which he 
hopes to decorate Americans. 

“Next to the people of my own country, 
‘Americans take more interest in the sub- 
ject of artistic tattooing than any other 
civilized people,” said the Japanese through 
an interpreter. ‘I have traveled much all 
over the world, each time returning to my 
own country, but nowhere do the people 
understand as they do here the beauties of 
the art. Here, as in my own country, 
better people have a taste for the art, for 
no matter where you go you will find the 
ordinary sailor tattooed. But the differ- 
ence between tattooing and tattooing is the 
same as that between a chromo which you 
hang on the wall of your stable and the fine 
oil painting which you hang in the parlors 
of your homes, It is this understanding 
which the Americans have.” 


“YT think it hurts the little fellow down- 
rightly to have to tattoo one of those com- 
mon designs on sailors,” broke in “ Prof.” 
O'Reilly, the partner of Mituhashi. ‘“‘ You 
see, there is other work to do here besides 
the expensive and artistic work demanded 
by the wealthier classes, and the ‘Jap’ is 
never more miserable than when he works 

‘fellows whose only aim is 
on black OF .a8 | 


thought if Japan could support him so could 
the Bowery, 
* He refuses to-.work with the electric 


needies,,and therefore his work is all the 
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+ if he is very quick, as this man is, 
| make only 200 jabs in the same time. 
“*One of the first jobs he struck when he 
came here was where a man wanted to be 
tattooed out of revenge. He came in 
here prepared to spend $50 if necessary to 
have his scheme put through. He picked 
out a huge snake to be worked from his 
shoulder clean down to his wrist. The 
head of the snake was to be the head of a 
certain woman whose photograph he 
brought with him, and he wanted the 
tongue to protrude and to have it forked. 
I worked the snake into him myself, but 
the head, he said, he wanted put on by 
hand, for he imagined the Hkeness could 
be done more accurately. The job was 
finished and the man left. 


“Two days later I got a telegram from 
Rockaway. It came from our snake friend, 
and he wanted to know how quickly we 
could remove the head from the snake. 
No; I do not know the story connected 
with the incident; you must make your own 
yarn. But the Jap was heart-broken at 
the loss of his fine woman's head. 

“The craze of being tattooed for revenge 
is a common one. There was once in this 
neighborhood a pair of very stanch friends, 
ever together, and both great church mem- 
bers. One day ore of them came here and 
had a peculiar order. He wanted engraved 
on his arm the picture of his friend, and 
under it he wanted the words ‘G— d— 
William Cunningham.’ He urged and 
coaxed so that finally I put the blas- 
phemous thing on his arm under the pict- 
ure. That fellow came back that night 
to have it removed, which, of course, was 
impossible. He sald he could not sleep 
with the thing on his arm, and finally I 
worked a design over the words so that 
they were completely obliterated. 

“This is a curious business. I have 
been for twenty-three years in it, and 
during that time have come across some 
queer experiences; the trouble is I can’t 
remember them all, br even part. I think 
about the most bashful customer that 
comes in here is the young woman who 
wants to surprise her best fellow. I can 
spot her every time long before she makes 
up her mind to come in. She hangs around 
outside of my shop, and delays, as if she 
were about to go into a dentist's parlor. 
Finally, when -her courage is up and she 
thinks few people are looking at her, she 
flits In. 

“*Can you put a name on my arm?’ 
she says. And before she knows it the 
operation is. finished. Usually then she 
sees the designs of butterflies, or of a 
bleeding’ heart or flower, maybe, and she 
buys one of these and has her arm tat- 
tooed to show to William or to Bill or 
whatever his name is. 


“Here are some designs, many of them 
new ones just brought from Japan by 
Mituhashi. Here is an album of ordinary 
work, sailors’ art, United States shields, 
full-rigged ships, ‘ladies that might repre- 
sent any one of a hundred, cannons, and 
anchors. This is the common sort of stuff 
which the ordinary seafaring man wants— 
the more ink and the blacker, the more he 
thinks he is getting for his money. But 
here are some more artistic designs; that 
skull with the snakes crawling out of the 
eyes and mouth is a favorite with many, I 
d> not know why, except perhaps to show 
their indifference to whatever might be 
thought superstitious, The skull costs -$15 
to ‘do.’ Here are some Japanese girls, 
some butterflies, and some dragons, all $15 
each. Here is a huge snake crunching half 
a dozen frogs in its toils—there is much 
work on that piece, and it runs up to $75, 
depending on the size of the snake. Here is 
a hooded cobra; that is one of the latest 
from Japan and it costs $25. Then there 
are eagles fighting with snakes in midair 
and fighting on land and over the brink of 
@ precipice. Here is the head of the Sav- 
four, and a crucifix, both favorites with 
sailors. Here is a dragon that is one of 
Mituhashi’s designs, and is one of the fin- 
est I have ever seen, It 1s worth $150. 
Here is another new Japanese design, a 
sort of chain of life, a string of monkeys 
dangling from a tree hand in hand, the last 
monkey in the act of picking a fish out of 
the water, And there is a boa constrictor 
wound around the body of a gorilla that 
costs $250. 

“If you knew the number of men and 
women who are tattooed. you. would open 
your eyes in wonder. Of course I am not at 
liberty to give names in many cases, but 
there are two of the prominent people who 
allowed me to mention them. One of these 
is Peter F. Meyer, son of the partner of 
“ Dick’ Croker. Mr. Meyer has a splendid 


can 


and excellently ex- 
Longfellow's son was an 
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more. Many of my customers are per- 
sons who have been here and got tattooed 


time and time again, and many drop in | 


regularly to see if there is not some new 
design which -they may want. Here and 
there some one comes in to have some poor 
work, a remembrance of school days, done 
over, to cover it up with some fine design. 
And it has happened that as soon as the 
new design was in place the old ink-fever 
reawoke, and the customer comes in until 


he is literally covered about his arms with | 
} to note that after the first visit he never 
| went back;) another wished to sit on one 


all sorts of designs." 


One W.man’s Recollection of the Fair. 


NE can hardly appreciate. until after 
about five hours’ solid tramp, how 
great a comfort are those pretty 

and attractive State buildings at the Pan- 
American Exposition, with their broad 
verandas and their innumerable rockers 
seeming to wait for tired sightseers to sink 
comfortably into their laps. It is rather 
unfortunate that New York's 
which will be a magnificent and perma- 
nent structure of marble, should not have 
been begun earlier, so that it might have 
been earlier completed. As it is, visitors to 
the Exposition from various parts of New 
York are compelled, if they feel the need 
of a rest, to borrow the comforts of the 
other States. 

Of all the visitors who return to sing the 
praises of the fair, One Woman at least 
can vouch for the hospitality of the Illinois 
Building and the excellence of its couches. 
It was one of the hottest days that Buffalo 
had seen. This One Woman had dragged 
her weary way through the Liberal Arts 





Building, | 





Building, tasting so many things that she 
felt she didn’t want to look at food. again 
for a month. The Machinery Building rep- 
resented so much junk and old iron to her 
dim understanding. Her feet were like 
live coals, and her calves ached. Her eyes 
were squinted from the sun, and she had 
drunk so much orangeade that the. very 
name was repulsive to her.’ The rest of her 
party all had ideas to work out. One want- 
ed to go to the Honduras Building, where 
they gave souvenir cigars, (it is interesting 


of the green benches near the band stand 
and hear Sousa; a third had a longing for 
the Art Gallery—but the One Woman saw 
nothing but a room 
iron bed with cool white sheets, and dark- 
ened shutters, 
eye when she 
it she 

If she could not reach the room with the 
white iron bed she could at least reach 
the Illinois Building. She was a New 
Yorker, but she deliberately made up her 
mind that, if need be, she would move to 


thought how far away from 
was. 


: Chicago with pleasure for the privilege of 


lying on one of those cots. 

They were very polite in the 
Building, however, and never once asked 
her to show her credentials. She reached @ 
lovely big couch next to the window, re- 
moved her collar and her shoes, said her 
prayers, and for one hour slept as peace- 
fully as though she were.in the little white 
bed in her own darkened room. To her 
that afternoon spent-in the Illinois Build- 
ing is the most pleasant recollection of 
the entire Exposition. 


SOME HOT WEATHER INCIDENTS. 


LCOHOL 1s the chief cause of the 
greater number of cases of what is 
known as sunstroke received at the 

Hudson Street Hospital, they say at the 
place which has a large proportion of 
such patients during the Summer, and 
first-class arrangements for treating them 
This is not alcoholism. The cases taken 
there are chiefly those of teamsters and 
laboring men who quench their thirst at 
all times with alcoholic beverages of one 
kind or another and are as a consequence 
quickly used up by the heat. 

There is an illustration of the power of 
resistance of men who do not use alcohol 
among the longshoremen who work at 
the docks ,in South Brooklyn. Their 
labor is d and exhausting. They 
load and oad lumber from the vessels 
and the w must be completed at a speci- 
fied time.’ They are well paid, from 40 to 
60 cent gn hour, or as an equivalent so 
much a’thousand for the lumber. It is hot 
work,.and the men fill up on the bad beer 
which is to be found in the neighborhood. 
So in times of excessive heat they are soon 
overcome. 

Among the longshoremen of this vicinity 
are two who look scarcely able to do the 
heavy work. They are small, slenderly built 
men, both well along in years—between 
fifty and sixty. A longshoreman who does 
not drink more or less is a rarity, but 
these men do not. It is no sen- 
timental feeling for temperance, but 
the hottest day cannot tempt them to take 
a glass of beer. As a result, day in and day 
out, they outwork the younger, stronger, 
and more athletic men, who, one after an- 
other, become exhausted while the veterans 
work on undisturbed. One day last week 
six men in succession were overcome by 
heat.at one dock and taken away in the 
ambulance. But the two non-drinkers did 
not appear to suffer. 

—-o-—— 

Those Impromptu and humanitarian baths 
for overheated horses that came into being 
all over the city during the hot spell also 
furnished young New York with a vast 
amount of amusement. Wherever there 
was a hose connected with a hydrant, there 
the street arabs gathered in crowds for 
mischief, though theoretically to help the 
firemen douse the heat-crazed animals 
that passed. On one occasion the mischiev- 
ous instinct in one of the urchins got the 
better of his humanity. It was in front 
of the fire house in Broome Street. The 
hose attached to a hydrant was pouring 
& good stream dnto the street. A south- 
bound car filled with passengers was pass- 
ing, and the youngster, holding the hose, 
turned it toward the car, giving the men 
and women alike a liberal bath of Croton 
For a number of the passengers in the 
rear seats there was a thorough drenching 
and a flow of profanity that sent the mis- 
chief-making urchin with the rest of his 
gang howling toward the Bowery. Shout- 
ing in glee to the laughter of those pas- 
sengers on the front seats who had escaped 
the wetting, the urchins disappeared and 
the incident was elosed for them. 

—~o-— 


Only a soap box on wheels. But to the 
tot enthroned therein that box might have 
been a silver crib or a golden chariot. 
“It,” (the tot,) was a homely grimy-faced 
elf. Home, one of the twenty-family tene- 
ments on the west side, near Hell's Kitchen, 
Bare-legged, equally elfish, a little sister 
drew soap box and baby up and down the 
walk, close-to the houses, as far as possi- 
ble from the killing sun. An ice wagon 
halted; a hungry look came over the face 
of the little sister. Stealthily she snatched 
a tiny piece of ice while the driver pre- 
tended not to see. And crunched it, that 
hot day? No. Like a mother tending a 
stricken child she fed that ny babe lump 


nine years, and a tow-ficaded baby of un- 
certain age, probably not more than @ 
twelvemonth old. In the front seat, hug- 
ging the rail, the boy held his place against 
all comers. He got all the space allowed to 
him for a nickel. Cuddled close to his chest 
was the wee, pale baby. Its eyes stared at 
each newcomer, the flaxen hair was matted 
with perspiration, and now and again a 
feeble moan told of infantile suffering. At 
Ninety-eighth Street the boy, with his lit- 
tle charge, alighted. 

** Gee,” he said, as he hoisted the baby on 
one shoulder. ‘* This has been a long night. 
The kid 'd ¢ried since morning. Pop said 
the milk in the bottle ‘d soured. 'N I've 
rode up and down from the Battery to Har- 
lem since 8 o'clock. I'd hate to have any- 
thing go wrong with her. I’ve taken care 
of her ever since mommer died.” 


on conlpeatiel 
He was a sprawling, uncouth Platt- 
deutscher, driver of a brewery team. 
would as soon expect 
broiled lobster. It had been a sickening 
day. Men and horses, groaned under the 
burden of toil. Many times within an hour 
the driver had halted his pair of Normans 
and had sponged their heads, for he had 
a heart, and the mercury was up to 90 
and the humidity ebout the same. Where 
the jangle and tangle of trolley cars is the 
fiercest, at Fifty-ninth Street, near the 
Columbus statue, the nigh horse swayed, 
tottered and went down in a heap. A kindly 
policeman told the Plattdeutscher he would 
put it out of misery with a bullet, for the 
fallen horse had broken a leg. Down on 
his knees went the big driver. In his arms 
he took the head of the dying horse and, 
strange as it may seem, wept as strong 
men weep. The “cop” had a suspicion 
of moisture about his eyes, but he soon 
ended the torture of the stricken beast, and 
another hot-day incident was c!osed. 
—_—se 


Talk about your Helping Hand Societies! ‘ 


Up on Morningside Avenue a group of 
youngsters organized a ‘Sick Horse So- 
ciety.”" During the worst days of the hot 
wave they took a station under a tree and 
there gave aid and comfort to passing 
horses. One boy had pre-empted several 
bath sponges; another contributed two 
buckets. Somewhere they got a barrel and 


had fnduced a friendly iceman to donate * 


a couple of hundred pounds of ice. Each 
panting horse that came within the ken 
of the youngsters was sponged, his mouth 
was laved with iced water, and horse and 
driver were sent away better for the ur- 
chins of Morningside Park. 

——@— 

Bob is his name, and he is said to be the 
brightest dog at Windsor Terrace. He be- 
longs to “ Pat” May, the blacksmith of 
that suburb of Brooklyn. During the hot 
weather Bob has not been comfortable. It 
may be that unpleasant dreams of possible 
rabies set him to thinking of the best way 
to preserve a normal] condition of health. 
Whatever Bob's reasoning may have been, 
he seems to have reached one conclusion. 

During one of the hottest days the black- 
smith and his men took to home-made root 
beer as a cooling draught. A big pail of 
the beer stood on the floor of the shop. 
For protection from dust it was covered 
with a board. The board having straight 
edges and the pail being round, there was, 
naturally, a little discrepancy at the sides. 


These spaces were not large enough to have : 


admitted Bob's nose if he had had any de- 
sire for root beer, which he had not. Hon- 
est Bob would not for a moment have been 
guilty of robbing his master. But the men 
did notice after a time, on this particular 
day, that Bob was lingering long around 
the root beer pail. They went to investi- 
gate. Bob blinked up at them lazily. He 
was not drinking; he had not so much as 


containing a white _ 


and a big tear rose in her.. 


Illinois .- 


One . 
sentiment from a - 


oy 


put his nose into the pail. But both fore. 


feet were hanging down through an open- 
ing at the side, from which he had pushed ~ 
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EW persons in all New York can boast 
of a wild boar hunt on Mount Olym- 
pus, the anclent realm of Jupiter and 

all his Court and the habitat of the other 
mighty mythological rulers of the earth 
and air and water. 

Nor ean any, but one, pride himself upon 
having first brought potatoes into Thessaly 
or upon establishing the pioneer brewery 
in European Turkey upon the fever-laden 
marshes of Salonica fifty years ago. 

Of all these things and many more 
“Prof.” Philip Dollin might boast, if he 
chose. He could also, if he would, tell of 
the adventures and stirring events of a 
crowded lifetime, which would rival any 
fiction ever written. 

“ Prof.’ Dollin is the oldest official m- 
terpreter of the Court of General Sessions. 
He has been such for twenty-six years, and 
was the first official interpreter appointed. 
Before his appointment there was One in- 
dividual who acted as a German inter- 
preter when there was any necessity to 
“do so. There were other cases in which 
foreigners of other nationalities acted as 
interpreters, but these cases generally 
waited until some. one came along who 
could speak the language. 

Just where or how “ Prof.’’ Dollin got 
his title is one of the dark court mysteries. 
Nevertheless more pecple know him as 
“ Professor '’ than as Mr. Dollin, and very 
few suspect that his jolly and rubicund 
person was ever the central figure in stir- 
ring events, or that his lot was ever cast 
in unusual or picturesque surroundings. 

It isn’t easy to get the professor to talk 
about himself or his career, but when he 
floes wax reminiscent, his tales of the Far 
Bast, a half century ago, are quite as in- 
teresting as old romanees. 


Born in Hungary in 1829, DoHin passed his 
school days at Vienna, where his studies to 
become a physician were cut short by the 
siege of Vienna by the Croatians, when 
Hungary struck for freedom. Emperor 
Ferdinand had fled to Olmiitz, and every- 
body else who could get out of the city was 
hurriedly leaving. Young Philip, still in his 
teens, fled with others to Belgrade, and, 
being plentifully supplied with money—a 
legacy from his mother—had nothing to do 
but travel and amuse himself. 


Growing retrospective a little while ago, 


** Prof.’’ Dollin told where he traveled and 
what he did to amuse himself during the 
ensuing years and how, incidentally, he ac- 
quired the twelve languages and innumera- 
ble dialects which fit him for the position 
he now holds. “ Prof.’’ Dollin speaks flu- 
ently German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Turkish, Polish, Russian, Servian, 
Bohemian, Hungarian, and other Slavonic 
languages. He is also the only General 
Sessions interpreter who speaks Yiddish. 

“From Belgrade,” said the professor, in 
his own inimitable accents, “I went to 
Servia, and took there the contract to 
build a church near Bosnia. The steeple 
and iron doors and bell were placed by my 
workmen, and while there a very rich mer- 
chant wished me to marry his daughter. 
Quite foolishly, however, I wished to travel 
around some yet, and away I went to Buch- 
arest, and shortly thereafter to Moldavia, 
near Jassy, where a fellow-countryman of 
mine was manager of the estates of Prince 
Couza of the reigning house of that coun- 
try. The Prince was in Paris. We never 
heard from him, except when he would 
write for maney. My friend and I dined and 
wined and hunted and caroused and looked 
after the estate, with the officers of a Rus- 
sian regiment quartered on us, and alto- 
gether we managed to spend an enjoyable 
time. There were 15,000 Tsigane slaves to 
keep in order also, among them many beau- 
tiful gypsy girls. Wild boars abounded in 
the forests, and hares, turkeys, geese, and 
other wild fowl were plentiful. Reluctantly 
I left my friend during the Crimean cam- 
paigu and went to Constantinople. Here 
my career came very near ending quite sud- 
denly. 

“At that time I spoke no Turkish, and 
there were few Europeans in the city ex- 
cept a few soldiers. I was in the habit 
of taking a bath in the great baths each 
morning, and my deviation from the morn- 
ing custom resulted disastrously one day. 
This day, after a late night, I arose about 
noon, and decided that I would take my 
bath in the afternoon. I started out 
alone for the ancient Greek church which 
had been made over into a bath. I walked 
through the unguarded gate I usually 
passed through, and, turning a sharp cor- 
ner, at once in view of the baths. 
Immediately my ears were saluted with a 
loud screeching chorus of feminine 
shrieks. I realized in an instant what I 
didn't know before—that the baths in the 
afternoou were reserved for the women. 
The latter, attended only by Nubian wo- 
men slaves. (about six feet tall,) came 
down in numbers at this time. When the 
women screamed the Nubians seized sticks 
and stones and set upon me. I ran for 
my life. The Nubians were at my heels. 
There was a great hubbub in the street, and 
in a moment [I was surrounded by an 
angry, threatening crowd of Turks, 
brandishing ugly-looking daggers and big- 
mouthed pistols. The Nubian women soon 
explained without mincing words that I had 


was 


Some Incidents in 


the Life of 


Court Interpreter 
“ Professor” Dollin. 


profaned the baths by gazing on the wo- 
men at their bath. This caused the Turks 
to grow angrier, and as I couldn't speak 
a word of Turkish I couldn't tell them 
that it wasn't my fault at all, 

* Just as I had about made up my mind 
that it was all up with me, as a villainous 
looking Turk had his pistol against my 
head, a troop of French cavalry turned 
into the street and charged the crowd with 
drawn sabres. Rescuing me, they asked 
what was the matter, and I told them noth- 
ing, except that I had gone into the bath 
while the women were in possession with- 
out knowing it. They laughed and said a 
few jesting words to the angry Turks, 
which didn't mollify the latter any, and 
then took me off with them. That was one 
of the narrowest escapes I ever had.” 

Shortly after this adventure young Dollin 
left Constantinople for Thessaly, imbued 
with the idea of establishing a model farm 
at the base’ of Mount Olympus. Near the 
little Greek village of Ampelakia he found 
a Greek witow who was willing to dispose 
of her bread acres for a reasonable price. 
Dollin had brought with him some Russian 
and Polish laborers, and as he was the 
only European in many miles the Turkish 
Aga, or Civil Governor, immediately looked 
with suspicion upon his arrival. The French 
Government and other European powers 
were keeping sharp eyes on the provincial 
Governors at that time to prevent any undue 
oppression of the Greek peasants, and the 
Aga concluded at once that Dollin was a 
spy. Accordingly he secretly incited the 
peasantry against the interloper. None of 
the Greeks would work on the farm, and as 
soon as anything was planted it would be 
dug up before morning. It finally became 
impossible to carry on peaceful agricul- 
tural pursuits without surrounding the 
farm with soldiers. Dollin persisted in his 
efforts, and this persistence almost resulted 
fatally. 


One night he left the farm to journey to 
Larissa, distant some miles. While crossing 
the mountains he was suddenly fired upon 
from ambush. The bullet whistled by his 
head. No other shots came and Dollin took 
the attempted assassination simply as a 
warning to him to leave the neighborhood. 
He did not do so, however, and didn't give 
up his farm until nearly all of his laborers 
had left him. Then he abandoned farming 
and remained in the village, hunting with 
a young Greek. Together they passed many 
a day on the heights where the village 
legends had it Zeus and all his court once 
held high carnival. The nearest approach 
to satyrs that young Dollin saw were wild 
boars and the only wood nymphs Greek 
peasant girls. 

Hunt as he might, the sounds of Vulcan's 
furnace or the pipes of Pan never rang in 
his ears. The scenery, however, was such 
as might well bear out the myth of the 
gods. High up above the level of the sea 
the highest peak of the range was always 
covered with snow, while deep in the dales 
far below, the fertile slopes were covered 
with vineyards, groves of orange trees, and 
many other tropical fruits. 

To Thessaly Prof. Dollin brought a quan- 
tity of Maltese potatoes from Constanti- 
nople, and these, he avers, were the first 
ever taken there. Thessaly now grows 
large quantities of this vegetable. 

While on one of Its hunting expeditions 
in the former haunts of the gods, Dollin 
came very near death again. This is how 
it happened: 

‘““One of my laborers, a giant Pole, found 
employment with a merchant of Larissa. 
He stole a large sum of money from the 
merchant, and was seen making his way 
to the seashore. The Turkish Government 
sent out many of the Albanian soldiers, the 
police of the district, to catch this fugitive, 
dead or alive. While I was returning home 
one evening with my hunting gun over my 
shoulder, at a turn in the road, I suddenly 
met an Albanian soldier, sword in hand. 
I, being a European, the soldier stopped, 
not to parley, but rode right at me with 
uplifted weapon. As he passed he struck 
at my head, above which I had raised my 
gun. The blow fell full upon the barrel 
and ruined it completely. The soldier did 
not strike again, but took me before the 
Aga. The latter knew me. and though he 
did not like me, was forced to set me free. 

“From Thessaly,’’ sata tne professor, ‘‘ I 
traveled to Sulonica and established there 
the first brewery in that part of European 
Turkey. Wild hops grew in profusion in the 
woods near by and were picked and sold 
by the Tsiganes for a song. Some hops I 
had sent down from Trieste. The venture 
was successful until | was stricken with 
the swamp fever. Selling the brewery to 
an Italian musician upon the assertion of 


; my physician that I would not recover if 


1 remained in Salonica, | returned to Con- 


stantinople. 

“There I first heard of the American Re- 
public, tearned something of the [English 
language, and first read of the freedom of 
the people. [I determined to go to free 
America, and started by way of France, 
passing Messina, which was still in the 
hands of the King of Naples. I was stopped 
by the French police as I had no pass- 
ports, I never had one in my life, and soon 





eonvinced them that I was not a spy. The 
battle of Bull Run had just then been 
fought, and I decided to wait until Spring 
before sailing. I didn’t sail, however, for 
seven years. Two days after I arrived I 
met a Roumanian merchant who wished a 
partner in the importing business, and to- 
gether we staid in Marseilles until the old 
longing to go to free America returned. I 
arrived just before the outbreak of the 


Franco-Prussian war, with great plans for 
trade between America and France, The 


war soon dispelled these air castles, and I 
came quickly down to earth. 

“ District Attorney Phelps appointed me 
an official interpreter. He had a number 
of cases in which foreigners were interest- 
ed, and which had been awaiting trial for 
some time. He asked me to aecept the 
appointment as interpreter. I did,” con- 
cluded the professor, “ and here I am.” 


How They Got Their Names. 


N AMERICAN scuiptor of ability, 
whose present habitat is in the quaint 
little old Greenwich Village block 

known as Macdougal Alley, has chosen a 
queer way of commemorating several years 
of his sojourn abroad. To each of his four 
ehildren he has given names indicative of 
thé land of their nativity. 

The sculptor himself claims Peoria, Il., 
as his birthplace, and comes of French 
parentage. He was sent to Rome by the 
United States Government, and there stud- 


ied art. Eventually he married an Italian 
lady, and in Rome his eldest son, a boy ef 
five or six, was born. To him was given 
the fitting name of Romola. ‘The next 
child, a girl, first opened her eyes on the 
skies of Florence, and as a delicate com- 
pliment to the great Florentine poet, the 
name of Beatrice was bestowed upon her. 
To further show his admiration for the 
old master, to the second boy, also born in 


Florence, was given the name of Dante. 
Shortly after the latter's birth the father 


and family removed to this country in order 
that the boys might absorb American busi- 
ness ideas. 

“In Rome one must be either an artist, 
@ physician, or a policeman,” said the 
sculptor, “and all of these professions are 
already overcrowded, More than five hun- 
dred artists are on the poliee force there 
now, though there is no such ‘graft’ in 
that country as here.” 

In America a fourth child was born. It 
was deemed fitting to name him Amerigo 
Washington, and as that he was christened, 

The sculptor’s friends view with dire 
forebodings ‘his possible removal to Kamt- 
schatka, Somalhane, or even Secaucus, 
this State, and the birth there of a fitth 
child. 


A Sad Mistake. 
“He kissed her on the impulse of the 
moment,” said Jaysmith, telling the story. 
“Why didn't he kiss her on the lips?” 
asked the Cheerful Idiot. 


PRINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE, 


RINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE'’S pub- 
lication of his long-heralded book on 
Lapland—on which he has been at 

work for the past seventeen years, and 
which promises to be the most complete 
account yet given of the Lapps—draws at- 
tention once again to this most interesting 
figure among the Bonapartes of to-day. 
The statement so often made, even by such 
convinced members of the French Imperial 
Party as Paul de Cassagnac and Cunéo 
d@’Ornano, that the Bonapartes of the pres- 
ent generation have achieved nothing worthy 
of the illustrious name they bear, may be 
justified in the case of the Pretender, 
Prince Victer Napoleon, and his brother, 
Frince Louis, but Prince Roland is a note- 
worthy exception to this general rule of 
mediocrity. 

Prince Roland holds much the same po- 
sition among the Bonapartes as did the 
late Due d’'Aumale among the Orléans. 
The grandson of Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
has won laurels as a naturalist, anthropoio- 
gist, ethnographer, geographer, and his- 
torian; as a savant, in fact, in the widest 
acceptation of the word. So recognized 
have his achievements been tn these sev- 
eral departments of human activity that it 
has often been a subject for wonder that 
Prince Roland should not have been re- 
wurded for his services to science by a 
seat in the French Academy of Sciences, 
just as formerly the Duc d’Aumale's liter- 
ary achievements won him a place among 
the Forty Immortals. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte has always 
been a student even from his earliest child- 
hood. In 1877, at the age of nineteen, he 
entered the Military Academy at St. Cyr, 
from which he was graduated two years 
later, twenty-third in a class of 360. Al- 
though he decided upon @ military career, 
Prince Roland, even in the days of his 
early youth, gave evidence of a marked 
taste for scientific pursuits, and seemed 
likely to prove himself a worthy represent- 
ative of the Lucien branch of the family, 
famed for its distinguished savants. 

In the year following his graduation from 
St. Cyr, while serving as a Second Lieuten- 
ant in the Thirty-sixth Infantry Regiment, 
Prince Roland drew upon himself much 
public attention by his romantie marriage 
to Mile. Marie Blane. The really princely 
fortune which his wife brought him enabled 
Prince Roland to follow his natural bent 
and to indulge to his heart's content in his 
love for science and travel. 

The news of the law of June, 1886, which 
prohibited all representatives of families 
any member of which had reigned over 
France from serving in the army and 
navy, reached Prince Roland at Agram, in 
Croatia. He had just been traveling ex- 
tensively throughout Carinthia, Slavonia, 
Creatia, and Hungary vor te purpose of 
studying those countries from a military 
and ethnographical point of view. 

He bowed without protest before the law 
which forever put an end to his military 
career and determined henceforth to devote 
himself exclusively to science. 

Prince Roland had already, in 1884, pub- 
lished an exhaustive work on the inhabi- 
tants of Surinam; he had, moreover, taken 
part in a scientific expedition to Lapland, 
whence he brought back ample material for 
his forthcoming work on the Lapps. 

In 1886 Prince Roland traveled extensive- 
ly in Northern Europe and in America. It 
Was not until 1888, however, that he took 
advantage of the Congress of Anthropol- 
to which he had been invited, to 
make a prolonged sojourn in the United 
States. The Prince's visit at that time to 
New York will be remembered by many 
readers of THE NEW YORK TIMES. He made 
a most favorable impression upon all those 
who came in contact with him at that time 
by his democratic manners as well as by 
his evident interest in and admiration for 
the American people, their Government and 
institutions. Although all official honors 
have, so far, been denied Prince Roland 
by his country, he has received many other 
recognitions of his services to the cause of 
science. He is at present President of the 
Société de Géographie Commerciale, Presi- 
dent of the Société d'Aérostation, a mem- 


ogists, 
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ber of the Société d'Economie Sociale, of 
the French Alpine Club. and of the Asso- 
elation Francaise pour l’Advancement des 
Sciences. He has tetce presided over the 
Central Commission of the Paris Geograph- 
ical Society. 

Prince Roland contributes most gen 
erously to scientific undertakings of every 
description. Thus, he gave a large sum 
for the Mont Blanc Observatory and for 
the zoological station at Banyuls-sur-Mer. 
He has also established, at his personal 
expense, in the Alps and the Pyrenees, sev- 
eral stations for the study of the varia~ 
tions of glaciers. 

During the Paris Exhibition of 1906 the 
numerous foreign delegates to the several 
scientific congresses held in the French 
capital had full opportunity te become per=- 
sonaHy acquainted with Prince Roland. The 
generous hospitality he extended to them 
at that time in his magnificent hotel in 
the Avenue d'Iéna will never be forget- 
ten, 


This hotel, built according to plans drawn 
up by the Prince himself, and only ree 
cently completed, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and artistic private residences erected 
of late years in the French capital. ‘The 
place of honor in Prince Roland’s home is 
reserved for the library, which is one of 
the most complete in Paris, and containg 
about 100,000 volumes. The nucleus of 
this library was formed by Prince Roland’s 
father, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, to which 
were afterward added Prince Demidoftf’s 
library and that of the famous geographer 
Vivien de Saint Martin, and, more recently, 
Napoleon I.’s library at Malmaison. Ak 
though the chief contents of Prince 
Roland's library are scientific works, it 
contains thousands of volumes on political 
economy, the social questions, and consti- 
tutional history, together with the prin- 
cipal French, English, and German novelg 
of the day. 

The varied contents of his library reflect 
the wide range of the Prince's intellectual 
attainments. His published works are, 
however, all of a scientific nature. After 
the “Inhabitants of Surinam,’ he wrote 
several works dealing with the early ex- 
plorations of the Dutch in the East Indies, 
and notably in New Guinea; in 1896, 2 
work on the River Augusta; the same 
year ‘“ The Gulf of Huon” and a “ Note 
on the Lapps of Finmark,” published in 
English, in the journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute. He has likewise con- 
tributed to scientific periodieals and te 
Figaro, 

Besides his work on the Lapps mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, Prince 
Roland will shortly publish a book entitled 
* Geographical Ideas Throughout History,” 
which he has been preparing for several 
years past. 

Prince Roland, who is a regular visitor 
to Switzerland every Summer, has made a 
deep study of the democratic institutions 
of the Helvetians and their republic. A 
few years since he published a series of 
articles in Figaro and l|l'Evénement on 
the political institutions of the Swiss 
Cantons. These articles, which have since 
been published in book form, attracted 
a widespread interest at the time. 

Thus, by taking refuge in science as be- 
hind a palladium, protecting him from the 
dangers of a too-famous name, Prince 
Roland has added renewed lustre to the 
name of Bonaparte. He seemed destined 
at the outset of his career to serve his 
country by the sword, but the republican 
Government, by prematurely ending his 
military career, enabled him to serve a 
wider cause—that of science. 

Personally, Prince Roland, though rot 
strictly speaking good-looking, has a strong 
and intellectual cast of countenance. His 
manners are extremely democratic and his 
tastes simple. <A liberal in the broadest 
of the word, his salon has always 
the rendezvous for men of every 
shade of political opinion—Bonapartists, 
Royalists, Clericals, Radicals, and Oppor- 
tunists meet there on a common footing, 
all knowing that in the Palace of Science, 
in the Avenue d'lIéna, politics are relegated 
to the background. B. C. DE WOLF, 
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Living Pictures 
at Ogunquit. 


BRIEF conversation between Mr. 
A Silas Larrabee and the artist who 
is painting his portrait to hang in 
the auditorium of the Ogunquit Board of 
Trade Building was the cause of a rather 
&musing episode in the life of the Sage of 
Ogunquit—a sort of political dream, illus- 
trated with living pictures. 
_ “Mr. Larrabee,” said the artist, “ there’s 
no life in your ceuntenance to-day—not an 
expression of any sort. We don't want a 
face like that to stare at the coming gen- 
erations of Ogunquitters. Wonder if I can’t 
@et you to thinking about something! Are 
you a Democrat, Mr. Larrabee?”’ 

"What's a Democrat?” Mr. 
sharply demanded. 

“That's the very thing!’’ exclaimed the 
artist, delighted. “ There’s your topic for 
you: What is a Democrat? What is De- 
mocracy? If you were a painter and 
should paint a picture embodying your 
ideas of the Democracy of the United 
States as it stands to-day, what would the 
picture look like? ”’ 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Larrabee, 
* of what Harvey Moulton said to a feller 
that fetched in a pail of huckleberries 
tother day and. tuk the pay out in trade. 
He got some soap, some tobaccy, some 
gody biscuits, and a pint of peanuts. 

. “* How much is comin’ to me now, Har- 
vey?’ says he. 

“* Nothin’,’ says Harvey, ‘and durn lit- 
tle of that.’ ‘ 

“I guess that’s what the Democracy of 

Ameriky looks like now—nothin’ and durn 
little of that.’’ 
. When the artist.had posed Mr. Larrabee 
the next day, he paused a moment before 
taking up his brush and demanded, “ Any 
mew ideas about the Democracy -picture, 
Mr. Larrabee? "’ 

“Why, I dreampt about that pictur’ last 
night,”” Mr. Larrabee replied. 

» “ You don’t say so! .Go on and tell me 
what you dreamed,” eagerly urged the 
artist. 


“ You see,”’ said Mr. Larrabee, starting in 
on the story of his dream, “‘ yesterday was 
darter Annie's birthday and she sorter 
fixed up a pootty good mess of vittels and 
I et toler’ble hearty for dinner. When 
supper time come, I says, ‘Annie,’ says I, 
*never mind about no supper; I ain't hun- 
gry for no supper. Bumbye, though, I 
felt 's though I'd like a bite or two, and 
Annie says, ‘What’ll ye have, Paw?’ I 
told her I didn’t care much; so she went 
down cellar and fetched up a mince pie 
and a jug of cider. I went in rayther 
strong on the pie. Guess that's what svt 
me to dreamin’. 

“Well, I dreampt I heard a rap on the 
front door, and went to the door and found 
a feller there holdin’ out a card with the 
name ‘Thomas Jefferson’ on it. 

“* Any relation,’ says I, ‘to the Jeffer- 
gon that used to be President?’ 

“*T'm him,’ says he. ‘I heard you was 
gittin’ up a pictur’ representin’ the Ameri- 
can Democracy at the openin’ of the twen- 
tieth century, and I got a leave of absence 
up to the place where I'm stoppin’ now, 
go's I might come and talk it over with 
you. 


“* Folks don’t know it, Mr. Larrabee, but 
I'm keepin’ a pootty good watch on things 
down here in Ameriky, and if vou want to 
paint that pictur’ I sorter think I can help 
ye consider’ble.’ 

“* Walk in, Mr. Jefferson,’ says I. ‘ Set 
down on the sofy and I'll have my darter 
git ye a little mince pie and cider.’ 

- “*T'l come in, Mr. Larrabee,’ says he, 
*but never mind about the pie and cider; 
I'm dietin’ these days.’ 

“*Mr. Larrabee,’ says he, after he'd 
fixed himself comfortable on the sofy, ‘do 
you know what livin’ pictur’s is?’ 

“*Yes,’ says I. ‘I seen some over to 
Kennebunk to a show.’ 

“Well, s'posin’ I introjuce some livin’ 
pictur’s. of the Democracy of the United 
States of Ameriky.’ 

“* All right,’ says I 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘I'll show ye fust a 
pictur’ of the Democracy of my own time. 
See it in the frame there, Mr. Larrabee?’ 

‘Yes, I seen it—a tall, strong, handsome 
young woman, dressed up like the Goddess 
of Liberty. 7 

**T don’t see no politics tn that,’ says 
*She don’t look no more like a Democrat 
than she does like a Republican.’ 

“*T s'pose not to you,’ says Mr. Jeffer- 

‘ But that’s her, all right. That's the 


Larrabee 
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‘owin’ the candle don’t go out. Nothin’ 
frank and open in them eyes, You can’t 
trust a woman with eyes like them. Where 
did she git 'em? Blended ’em out of the 
hundred and one kinds of crank politics and 
political foolishness that’s been adopted 
into the Democratic polercy.’ 

“ * Hungry lookin’ eyes,’ says I; ‘ but then 
that’s natural. The Democrats ain't had 
sech a terrible sight out of the Government 
in the last forty years.’ 

“That's jest it,’ says Mr. Jefferson. 
‘It’s a hankerin’ old party nowadays— 
nothin’ else. Don’t stand for nothin’ but 
hunger for office and the spoils thereof. 
Fellers with brains kicked out and a lot 
of nincompoops runnin’ the whole business. 
The real situation shows up when they git 
into a convention and set to work buildin’ 
a platform. They're wuss’n that old man 
Polonius was that you heard ‘em readin’ 
about down to the hotel t’other evenin’— 
the old man that was so accommodatin’ 
to Mr. Hamlet, 


“*" We want you with us,” the nincom- 
poops says to a batch of hare-brained crit- 
ters that’s hangin’ round the convention. 

“*"Do you think that er cloud looks 
like a camel?" says they. 

““** Looks like a camel!” says the nin- 
compoops, “it is a camel.” 

““* “ How about its lookin’ like a weasel? ”’ 
another batch wants to know. The nin- 
compoops tells ’em she’s humped jest like 
a weasel. And so on—whales, zebrys, cen- 
terpedes, lobsters, and alligators all the 
way down to two-headed calves, 

“*And they call that old heifer Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy,’ says Mr. Jefferson. 
‘ By the great everlastin’ jumpin’ jingoes, if 
I could git back to airth long enough to 
have the case tried, I'd sue ’em for libel. 

“** But maybe, Mr. Larrabee, you'd like to 
spread your paint over consider’ble more 


‘| ground than a single figure would cover 


good. S’pose I give ye somethin’ a little 
bit bigger. What do you say to this?’ 

“It was a pictur’ bigger’n the side of my 
barn. In the middle of the pictur’ standin’ 
on a whalin’ high flour barrel was Mr. 
Bryan of Nebrasky, done up in the very 
clothes that ere young woman had on that 
represented Democracy of Mr. Jefferson's 
ery. Circlin’ round the flour barrel was 
consider’ble many pooty well-known Dem- 
ocrats, salaamin’ away like a lot of Turks. 
Some of 'em didn’t look’s though they liked 
their jobs very good, but they was tendin’ 
upon their work faithful enough. 

“ Behind these salaamers was great com- 
panies of folks representin’ pooty nigh 
every kind of political idee that’s been 
born into the world since Adam was a boy. 

“ Stretched across the pictur’ like a rain- 
bow was a banner that read: ‘ Liberallist 
Party you. ever see! No prejudyce agin 
nothin’. Fetch on your principles and we'll 
put in ’em in our platform. What's the use 
worryin’ about principles? What we want 
is to git into office.’ 


“*That represents the Democracy of the 
last Presidential election,’ says Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 

“*And where was the real Democracy?’ 
says I, 

“*Gone a fishin’ I guess,’ says he. ‘I 
don’t blame her none. She ain’t dead; don’t 
git no sech idee as that into your head. 
Great principles don’t die. You can’t kill 
truth. They’s jest’s much room in Ameriky 
for pure Democracy as they ever was. 
Bumbye somethin’ will turn up that will 
make folks rally round its fundymental 
idees. They'll be.some question in the set- 
tin’ of which them idees will have a 
bearin’. It wouldn’t be so awful surprisin’ 
to have the American people turn toler’ble 
soon to the principles of the real Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy for relief from the ray- 
ther extryordinary doin's of the Republican 
Party.’ 

“There, that’s the dream I dreampt,"' said 
Mr. Larrabee after a pause. “If I dreampt 
anything more I don’t remember nothin’ 
about it. But I guess you don’t need no 
more. There’s the Democratic Party up to 
date all right. I don’t. think I'd want to 
‘take no contract to paint the Democracy of 
the futur’!”” ‘ 

** Seems to be reformin’ alittle, Mr. Lar- 
rabee. Ohio-led off pretty well, don’t you 
think so?” 4 

““No, I don’t. The Ohio Democrats ain't 
done nothin’ but heave overboard one Jo- 
nah. B’jocks, there’s enough of 'em left 
to fill the belly of every man-swallerin’ 
whale that’s swimmin’ the ocean. 

“They wasn’t no principle in what they 


in’ water. You can’t take that ere scare- 
crow over in Capt. Kane's field and reor- 
ganize him into a man with a hoe or a hoss 
and harrer. 

“Reminds me of that old story about 
George Washington. Accordin’ to the 
story, when he was a baby he was an aw- 
ful hollerer nights. Well, he got to holler- 
in’ one night, and his mother says to old 
man Washington: ‘I think,’ says she, 
*You ought to give that child a spankin’.’ 

“* By time I'll do it,’ says the old man, 
and up he gets and gropes his way over to 
the cradle. 

“After he'd been fumblin’ ‘round the 
cradle for about ten minutes his wife sings 
out, ‘Why don’t you spank him?’ 

“*Can’t find nothin’ to spank,’ says the 
old: man. 

“Talk about reorganizin’ the Democratic 
Party! What is they to reorganize? 

“No, Sir. I think what Mr. Jefferson 
said in the dream tells the story. There 
may come a time when the American peo- 
ple will feel like tyin’ up to the principles 
of the old Jeffersonian Democracy. When 
that time comes the thing they call the 
Democratic Party now will go off like a 
witch on a broomstick.” 


ROBERT W, WELCH. 
Ogunquit, July 16. 


A Slave to Duty. 


MAN can save a whole lot of money 
by vowing not to spend any of the 
ten-cent pieces he may get in 

change,” said the veteran actor, Matt Sny- 

der. 
in that way, but he wants to have a couple 
of dollars with him that he can spend while 
he is doing it, if he doesn’t want to go dry 
and walk. I remember once that a drink 
that I wanted worse than I ever wanted 
anything before or since, it seems to me, 

I had to decline to take all because of my 

not having three nickels instead of 

cents. I'd have had that refreshment if I'd 

had the three nickels in my pocket, but 

with the 90 cents I couldn’t get it. This, 
perhaps, needs a little explanation. 

‘Not a great while before that I was 
seized with a sudden inspiration, and I said 
to my wife that from then on I would never 
spend a ten-cent piece, but that every one 
I chanced to get I would let our children 
have to put in their savings banks. My 
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“He can save a whole lot of money” 


wife thought it would be a very correct 
measure, and it was adopted at ofice, 
Shortly afterward I was playing an engage- 
ment in Chicago. One day I had an errand 
that called me away to the outskirts of 
town, almost five miles from my boarding 
house. Just before starting I got a silver 
dollar from my wife, which was all the 
money I had in my pocket. The street car 
conductor gave me nine ten-cent pieces and 
a nickel in change when I paid my fare. I 
ran about for three hours or more when I 
got to my destination, and when I had 
finished my business I was tired from head 
to foot. If I ever yearned for a large and 
juicy decoction of something refreshing and 
with vim in it that was the time. I spied a 
little café, struck a bee line for it, tossing 
my nickel to a blind beggar on the way. 
The drink I ordered was going to taste bet- 
ter than anything I had sampled in many 
moons. As I was dallying with the glass, 
in joyful expectancy, I put my hand in my 
pocket to get the money to pay for it. The 
barman may have noticed the shade of sor- 
row, of disappointment, of hopelessness 
that passed over my face. It was born of 
the suddenness with which the awfulness 
of the situation struck me when. my fingers 
came in contact with the nine ten-cent 
pieces. Instead of three or four smooth and 
solid nickels I had but a paltry 90 cents, 
and I'd have choked on the drink if I had 
used a single ninth part of the sum to pay 
for it. I returned the cup to the barkeeper. 

“*T beg pardon,’ said I, ‘but I don’t 
want the drink.’ 

“And with that I hurried out, I don’t 
know what he thought, but he probably 
thought I was crazy. I rushed for a street 
car, It was not until the conductor came 
around for his fare that I came to myself. 
Again the fatal nine ten-cent pieces arose 
before me, and I suppose the conductor 
also thought I was crazy, or dead broke, 
the way I got off that car, I tramped 
the five miles back, and got home aboyt 
the tiredest and most dragged-out individ- 
ual that ever made himself a slave to his 
vow and duty. So I say, you can save a 
whole lot of money by not spending your 
ten-cent pieces, but you want to have a 
couple of dollars in other money to spend 
while you're doing it, or—here, waiter! 
Take back these five dimes and give me a 
half dollar or two quarters for ‘em, I'm 
not doing the slave-to-duty act to-day! " 


Rich Gold Mines That Were Lost. 


66 UR STATE is overlaid with le- 


gends of lost mines,” said a man 

from Colorado the other day. 
“Traditions of them lie thick about Colo- 
rado, the Black Hills, and the-coast. The 
material for romantic stories in them is 
almost boundless, and one would never 
need to exaggerate the truth. 


“T heard a new one just the other day 
about J. J. Brown, a well-known Leadville 
mining man. He was down in Arizona 
looking after his copper mine, when one 
day there came into camp a weary and for- 
lorn prospector. He had evidently once 
been a man of position, perhaps a college 
graduate, for his language and manners 
were good. But he had been prospecting 
in one region after another, till he had 
turned into a sort of wild man of the 
woods. His long, ragged beard hung down 
over his chest, and he was unkempt and 
miserable. He had been making his way 
on foot over that Mojave desert, which is 
probably the hottest and dreariest place 
this side of—well, say Sahara. He had 
eaten cactus pulp and roasted rattlesnake, 
and various desert delicacies of that kind, 
and was in bad condition. 


“But he asked for the boss, and when 
he saw Brown he told him a story of a 
wonderful claim that he had found back in 
the California hills. He was on his way to 
civilization, he said, to find some one to 
help him work it. He showed the stuff to 
prove his story. Brown says he never saw 
such ore In his life. It was the richest of 
his experience. He saw another fortune 
ahead, and a party was made up to go 
back under the guidance of the stranger. 
They crossed the desert again, but it was 
a terribly hard trip. As the party reached 
the first foothills, and the poor fellow saw 
the end of his journey in sight, his brain 
gave away completely under the strain. 
He began raving, went completely crazy, 
and died not long after, his story never 
told. The party prospected a little, but it 
was like looking for a needle In a hay- 
stack, One of the richest mines of the 
West is lost there somewhere. 


“ One of the best known legends of a lost 
mine is that of the Blue Bucket. It was 
back in 1850 that a party of homeseekers 
was working northwest on the Oregon 
trail, intending to strike down into North- 
ern California. They were farmers, with 
their wives and families In prairie schoon- 
ers, and they had not yet heard of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. 

- “One night the children came in with an 
old blue bucket full of berries, They also 
brought some pieces of a heavy, yellow 
metal, They said it had. appeared in sight 
when they tried to uproot a bush. It was 
so plainly metal, and not stone, that they 
took it back to camp with them. Gold 
wasn't in the air then. The farmers 
thought it might be copper, and the chil- 
dren were allowed to throw it away, except 


of the original party spent their lives in 
search of the lost placer and died in pov- 
erty. 


“ There is a fascinating legend of a-Lost 
Basin, lying somewhere in the Bitter Root 
Mountams of Southern Idaho. A packer 
in the employ of a preliminary survey, ex- 
pedition of the Union Pacific Railroad 
made a discovery of a peculiarly dizzy kind. 
His name was George Harvey, and he was 
left alone one night, when hunting for 
some mules that had escaped. He camped 
over night in a little valley, where he found 
the mules grazing. In the morning, while 
he was waiting for his coffee to boil, he 
noticed a peculiar rock formation, protrud- 
ing from the ground a foot, and extending 
a hundred yards to the edge of a stream. 
The rock was soft, and Harvey chopped 
up a portion of the surface. A _ yellow 
glint caught his eye, and he picked up a 
‘string’ of pure gold a foot long, and 
weighing half a pound. He became con- 
vinced that the entire ledge was composed 
of it, Then he hurried away, following 
after the expedition to the main camp. 

“The next Summer he made a confidant 
of a man mamed Jim Henderson, and 
proved his yarn with his gold. The men 
were afraid to try to sell the gold, as then 
the secret would have been out. They 
worked till they had saved enough for the 
trip, and then started for the basin. They 
never found it, and nobody ever found it. 
Harvey had neglected to blaze the way, 
and he could identify nothing. Many dif- 
ferent expeditions were organized, but the 
Lost Basin has kept its secret well.” 


Success of Minister Francis. 


Charles 8. Francis, United States Minia- 
ter to Greece, Roumania, and Servia, has 
succeeded in securing the release of Leo- 
nidas Economopoulos, a naturalized citizen, 
whose residence is in Brooklyn. Wcono- 
mopoulos returned to Greece about two 
years ago to visit his father and was 
promptly arrested because he had failed to 
secure the sanction of the Grecian King 
to his expatriation. For a year and a half 
Mr. Francis’s predecessor as United States 
Minister to Greece had been trying to. se- 
cure the release of this man from the 
Grecian Army, tn which he was sentenced 
to serve. Mr. Francis accomplished this 
on the 25th of June, and Economopoulos 
is now on his way to the United States 
to resume his business in Brooklyn. 


Mr. Francis has also negotiated a treaty 
with Roumania for the extradition of crim- ~ 
inals, This treaty was submitted to the 
Secretary of State by Mr. Francis on : 
day last, and has met with the a; j 
Mr. Hay. It will be formally signed dur 
ing the. Summer and submitted to the Sen- 
ate for ratification during the coming s¢ 
sion:- The United States had been. 
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RADITION records that the gigantic 
equestrian -taivre of George IIL, 
erectcd on Bow!\ing Green In the years 

preceding the Kevolution, was utterly de- 
molished, and that the lead of which his 
Majesty was composed was melted ito 
bullets to be huried at the red coats by 
the Continental troops, Tradition ts this 
time amply supported by history. 

The statue was torn down, it fs true, and 
its 4,000 pounds’ weight was broken up 
and scattered far and near. But not all 
that leaden mass found its way into bullet 
molds. Herein lies a fact regarding the 
statue, and one but little known. In the 
New York Historical Society are four huge 
leaden fragments and the mammoth mar- 
ble slab upon which the King’s charger 
stood. The four portions consist of the 
lower haif of the long tail, a piece of the 
saddle, with side ornaments, a section of 
the flank, and a fourth piece that may be 
either from the flank or from the saddle. 
They all show traces of the original rich 
gilding, the tail piece being quite bright. 
As these pieces weigh about 300 pounds, it 
will be seen that a goodly supply of bullets 
was lost by the recruits who mustered un- 
der Washington in the defense of this city 
125 years ago. 

The head of George UII. and the rem- 
nants in the Historical Society are, so far 
@s known, the only portions that escaped 
bullet transformation. The head was stolen 
by the British from a Yankee tavern near 
King’s Bridge and sent to England. The 
other four pieces were plowed up on the 
farm of E. B. Coley at Wilton, Conn., a few 
miles north of Norwalk, in 1872. In the cor- 
Tespondence between Mr. Coley and the 
Historical Society, the former wrote: 

“Tradition tells that they [the four 
picces found) were distributed among 
Tories and other loyal subjects to keep the 
Whigs from using them as bullets. In a 
house that stood on the site of the one in 
which my father now lives, there lived a 
Tory, David Sloane. An old settler told my 
father that during the war the Whigs made 
a raid on Sloane to get lead for bullets, 
but Sloane, getting wind of it, hid the lead 
{in his possession.” 

Mr. Coley added in another letter that 
persons in England had offered to buy the 
relics, but being a Yankee he preferred to 
give the Historica! Society the first chance. 
A number of members, therefore, sub- 
scribed for their purchase and the money, 
a little over $100, was raised by the fol- 
lowing members in 1878: Frederic C. de 
Peyster, Benjamin H. Field, Edward F. De 
Tancey, John Austen Stevens, Henry T. 
Drowne, Smith E. Lane, Edward Cooper, 
Henry Dolan, George I. Forrest, William 
Austen, Charles A. Peabody, R. E. Mount, 
B. B, Sherman, Isaac F. Wood, R. 5S. Hone, 
John Jay Cisco, Charlotte Anne Mount, 
Goldsborough Banyer, and J. Bailey Myers. 

The late librarian, William Kelby, made 
efforts to trace the head, but no satis- 
factory results were obtained. About all 
that the student of history has to rely upon 
in regard to it is a statement in the journal 
of Capt. John Montresor, who for many 
years was Chief Engineer of the British 
Army in America. He came over with 
Braddock in 1755, and was wounded in that 
memorable battle in which the British 
leader lost his life. Montresor’s journal 
was published a few years ago by the 
New York Historical Society in its collec- 
tions, and among the incidents of 1776 
there occurs the following item: 

“Hearing that the rebels had cut the 
King’s head off the equestrian statue which 
represented George III. in the figure of 
Marcus Aurelius, and that they had cut 
the nose off, clipped the laurels that were 
wreathed around the head, and drove a 
musket bullet part of the way through the 
head and otherwise disfigured it, and that 
it was carried to Morris's Tavern, adjoining 
Fort Washington, in order to be fixed on 
a spike on the truck of a flagstaff as soon 
as it could be got ready, I immediately 
sent Corby through the rebel camp in the 
beginning of September, 1776, to Cox, who 
kept the tavern at King’s Bridge, to steal 
it and bury it, which was effected, and 
dug up on our arrival. I rewarded the 
men, and sent the head by the Lady Gage 
to Lord Townshend, in order to convince 
them at home of the infamous disposition of 
the ungrateful people of this distressed 
country.” 

Lord Townshend, who was thus made cus- 
todian, was one of the strongest supporters 
of the Stamp act, and his insistence in tax- 
ing the American colonies marks him as one 
of the prime instigators in bringing on the 
war. 

This Montresor was, by the way, one of 
the early owners of Randall's Island. He 
purchased the island in 1772, then called 
Belle Isle, for his Summer home, and for 
many years afterward it was known as 
Montresor’s Island. The English engineer 
and his family lived there during a part of 
the time that the British occupied New 
York. In 1778 Montresor went back to 
England and did not return to America, 

The marble slab upon which the statue 
stood served for several years as the tomb- 
stone of a Major in the British Army. A 
little later, as Charles H. Winfield says, in 
his history of Hudson County, N. J., “it 
became the stepping stone of a Republic- 


THE STATUE THAT WAS 
MADE INTO BULLETS. 
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an.” From that worthy usé it was trans- 
ferred to become the chief step to the 
kitchen door of the old Van Vorst mansion 
in Jersey City, when that building stood at 
what is now the corner of Wayne Street 
and Jersey Avenue. When the house was 
torn down in 1834 Cornelius Van Vorst took 
it to his home, tn the vicinity, and retained 
fit in his possession until 1874, when he pre- 
sented it to the New York Historical So- 
ciety. It is an enormous stone, 6% feet 


long, 3% feet wide, and about 7 Inches 
thick. On one side are three deep, circular 


holes, cut half way through the stone. It 
was in these that the statue had been 
firmly fastened. The opposite side bears 
the inscription in memory of the British 
Major. 

There is no record of how the. slab found 
its way to Jersey City, but in 1783 it was 
there or was taken over to serve as a tomb- 
stone. During the British occupancy of New 
York there was a burial ground in Jersey 
City in the locality of Sussex and Wash- 
ington Streets, and a number of British of- 
ficers and soldiers were interred there. Ma- 
jor John Smith was among these, and an 
elaborate inscription on the slab tells the 
story, as follows: 

“In memory of Major John Smith of the 
XLiind or Royal Highiand Regiment, who 
died 25th July, 1783, in the 48th year of his 
age. This stone is erected vy the officers of 
that Regiment. His bravery, generosity, 
and humanity during an honorable service 


of 20 years endeared him to the soldiers, to 
his acquaintances and friends,” 


When the cemetery was abandoned to 





MR. BROOKLYN’S ELBOW SLEEVES 


make room for Jersey City’s growth, a 
member of the Van Vorat family took the 
stone to his neighboring residence, at Har- 
simus, and he was the Republican referred 
to by Mr. Winfield, who used it as a step- 
ping stone. This was Cornelius Van Vors:, 
gtandfather of the last Owner.- He was 
born in 1728 and died in 1818. He was one 
of the wealthiest men in Hudson County, a 
famous practical joker, and passionately 
fond of horses. He established the old 
Paulus Hook race course in 1753, and the 
traces there drew many New Yorkers to the 
sport. He was also the first to start a reg- 
ular ferry from Jersey City to New York, 
which he did in 1764, and when the Revolu- 
tion broke out he sided strongly in the 
tause for freedom. In 1828, it is recorded 
that an English gentleman offered Corne- 
lius Van Vorst $500 for the stone, but he re- 
fused to part with it. 


The statue of George III. was erected in 
Bowling Green by order of the Colonial As- 
sembly of New York on Aug. 16, 1770, the 
anniversary of the birthday of Prinee Fred- 
erfe, second son of George III. It was made 
by a London artist named Wilton, who also 
made another very similar for the Royal 
Exchange in London. In 1771 an iron rail- 
ing costing nearly $4,000 was placed around 
the statue In Bowling Green to preserve 
it from injury, but it was no barrier to 
the patriotic mob that made the first cele- 
bration of July 4 in this city famous, even 
if the celebration did take place five days 
later, on July 90. 


As all trace of the head since it was sent 
to England has been lost, it is probably 
safe to say that the New York Historical 
Society has the only remnants of the origi- 
nal statue in existence. The enormous slab 
lies in the lower hall, not far from the door 


as one enters the building at Second Ave- | 


nue and Eleventh Street. Although in 
possession of the society for over twenty- 
five years, comparatively few persons have 
ever seen them or even known that they 
actually existed. 
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LBOW sleeves represent the last 1901 
E Summer fashion for men in the Bo- 

rough of Brooklyn. The style, which 
in some ways will appeal to many, has 
been by sedate New York business 
man, who resides in the Borough of 
Churches, and who is the last man who 
would have been expected to meddle with 
the fashions. It would never have hap- 
pened if Mr. Brooklyn of the Heights had 
not fallen a victim to the Summer-Shirt- 
Bargain habit. 

The Summer-Shirt-Bargain habit is epi- 
demic at this time of the year. It attacks 
a man something after the manner of hay 
fever, and for a couple of weeks or a month 
is rampant. It could be escaped if the 
victims would keep away from the vicinity 
of the large shops and give up the newspa- 
pers. The first is possible, but the latter is 
not. A man who knows his susceptibility 
will try to skip the “ads,” but it can’t be 
done, The big type fumps at him as he 
skirmishes around the advertising pages, 
and when the words, “ Big Reduction in 
Men’s Shirts" meet his eye there are nine- 
ty-nine chances out of a hundred that that 
man is lost. He stops hesitatingly and lets 
his eye gently run through the lines that 


follow: 


set a 


Great bargains in fine madras shirts. 
Shirts were $2.50 and $3, now only 6 cents, 
The popular Cool Wave brand. 
Collars to this shirt never known to wilt in 
the hottest weather. 

Always clean and comfortable, fast colors, 
with or without pockets, most improved 
style gussets, white or smoked 
pearl buttons. 

Best investment of the year 
Selling at Jow prices only as & compliment to 
customers! Going like hot cakes. 

Now is the time to buy. 
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By the time the average man has read 
that seductive description he is on his 
way to add one more to the crowd of men 
who make the men's shirt departments 
of the big shops looks like Winter Monday 
bargain counters. 

Mr. Brooklyn was not so weakly led. 
Mrs. Brooklyn buys all his shirts, and he 
would never have fallen and been the 
cause of the introduction of the elbow 
sieeve shirt if he had not chanced one 
evil day last week to pass along Fulton 
Street in the shopping district. Mr. Brook- 
lyn knew nothing of the evils of the 
Summer-Shirt-Bargain habit, and in his in- 
nocence he fell at once when the rainbow- 
like vision of a window full of shirts fell 
upon his eye with the sign in big letters: 

** $2.50 shirts for 95 cents.”’ 

“Maria always pays $2 for my shirts, I 
believe,” soliloquized Mr. Brooklyn, “ and 
I think I heard her say the other day that 
I needed a couple more. I had better drop 
in and save her the trouble of coming 
down. These ere certainly very reasonable 
in price.”’ 

Mr. Brooklyn dropped in, selected two 
comfortable-looking blue and white shirts, 
v- hich were really a credit to his good taste, 
and ordered them sent home. Then he 
took his first real lesson in shopping. 
He required a 16 shirt, but the only shirts 
of the kind he wished were 1614 It was 
in vain that the clerk heid up to view 
beautiful pink shirts, and red shirts, green 
ebirts, lavender shirts, white shirts, and 
combinations of all the colors. The mas 
culine mind is not so different from tho 
feminine, and the more the clerk dilated 
upon the pink and lavender shirts the 
more Mr. Brooklyn desired his first choice 
of blue shirts and nothing else. 

“You send these home, anyway,”” he 
said finally. “I like a large shirt in Sum- 
mer, and I think those will be all right.” 
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The shirts were really excellent. Mrs. 
Brooklyn was delighted, and Mr. Brooklyn 
was puffed up with pride at this his first 
shopping venture. The only treuble was 
the sleeves were too long. ‘ 

“I will take them off a little at the top,” 
said Mrs. Brooklyn. “ It will be no trouble, 
and the shirts are too pretty to send back.”’ 

“No, I'll take them around to the tailor 
to have them altered,’’ said Mr. Brooklyn. 
“We are late in getting out of town this 
year, and you have enough to do.”’ 

** Nonsense,"’ replied Mrs. Brooklyn, “ it 
will take no time, and if you carry the 
shirts to the tailor you might just as well 
have gone to him in the first place and 
had the shirts made and paid his price.” 

Mr. Brooklyn said nothing more, but 
after luncheon when his wife had gone out 
he took the two shirts to the tailor, was 
properly measured, and had the sleeves 
shortened. They were sent home and in 
the bureau drawer again before Mrs. 


Brooklyn returned. She did not give them | 


another thought until the following morn- 
ing. 

“There, I must attend to those shirts 
first thing,’ she said, ‘“‘or Mr. Brooklyn 
will be wasting money taking them to the 
tailor's. I ought to have had him try 
them on again, but I have a good eye, and 
I know they need to be shortened about 
an inch. If I ask him he will say three, 
for he likes his sleeves so ridiculously 
short. Very likely they will shrink, too, 
when they are washed.’’ Mrs. Brooklyn 
sat down in her own room, and in a jiffy 
she had shortened the sleeves, folded the 
shirts neatly, and put them away in the 
drawer with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“That is a good job done,” she said, as 
she gave them a little pat before closing 
the drawer. ‘Dear old Tom will be so 
pleased when he finds them ready to wear. 
I never would have believed he would have 
known enough to buy a decent shirt.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Brooklyn was out 
again, and Mr. Brooklyn's maiden sister, 
who lives with the family, had a happy 
thought. 


“There!’’ she exclaimed, suddenly, 
“Maria has forgotten all about those shirts 
ef Tom’s and the next thing he will want 
to put one on, he is so proud of them, and 
they will not be ready. I will shorten the 
sleeves myself.”’ 

Miss Brooklyn hurried up stairs there- 
upon, speedily found the shirts, took them 
to her own room, and sat down to work, 
smiling to herself to think how surprised 
every one would be. 

“I suppose I ought to measure them,” 
she said to herself, ‘“ but I have a pretty 
good eye and I noticed they were very long 
when Tom had them on and he likes a 
short sleeve. I know that of old. He al- 
ways did when he was a little fellow. 
Then the cuffs make them longer. I will 
take off two inches.”’ 

Miss Brooklyn worked away all the af- 
ternoon, smiling and humming an old- 
fashioned air, finished the shirts, and put 
them back in the bureau. 

“What a boy Tom is!” she said as she 
gave them a little pat before closing the 
drawer. ‘‘He was as pleased as a child 
about buying these shirts.” 

The next morning was hot and the Brook- 
lyn family was to leave town for the Sum- 
mer. 

“It is so warm this morning,” remarked 
Mr. Brooklyn at the breakfast table, “ that 
I think I will put on one of those shirts I 
bought. They will be quite good enough to 
travel in.” 

“ Yes, indeed, 1 would,”’ said Mrs. Brook- 
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sleeves,” she thought to herself, suppress- 
ing a smile, “ but he will find that they 
are all ready, anyway.” , 

“Tom and Maria are like two children,” 
thought Miss Brooklyn, ‘! There, they have 
both of them forgotten that if the sleeves 
to those shirts had been left as-they were 
they would answer for gloves as well as 
Sleeves. It is lucky I am here to look after 
them," and ‘she smiled ‘a contented little 
smile of self-satisfaction. 

There were only a few last things to do 
before the house was closed, and -white 
Mrs. Brooklyn was attending to these Mr, 
Brooklyn went up stairs to dress, and for a 
few minutes everything was quiet. Then 
came a roar from the upper floor: 

“Maria, I say, Maria, can you come here? 
What -in—Oh, my gracious—Good Lerd— 
What in thunder~Marta, I say, Maria, will 
you come here?’ 

Mrs. Brooklyn, terrified, tore up stairs 
with more speed than her increasing avoir- 
dupois would allow her upon ordinary oc 
casions, Miss Brooklyn rushed from her 
reom into the hall, which Mr. Brooklyn 
had reached by this time and where he 
stood, flushed and angry, the perspiration 
rolling down his face, both arms out» 
stretched, bare below the elbows, which his 
shirt sleeves hardly reached. 

“ Why—don’t—you—pull — them — down? "* 
gasped Mrs. Brooklyn, all out of breath, 
seeing at once that there was some trouble 
about the sleeves, 

“ Pull ‘em down!” yelled Mr. Brooklym 
“Pull ‘em down! Good Lord! wouldn't J 
pull 'em down if I could? Don't you see 
that there isn't any pull down to ‘em? 
Don't you there ain't any sleeves? 
Confound tailor! I'll have it out 
of him. What does he think of me? 
Does he think i'm a shirtwaist nine 
compoop that's going to wear short sleeves? 
I'll teach him that i'm a respectable citlk 
zen, I'll—"' but there was a slam of the 
bedroom door, Mr. Brooklyn had vanished, 
and from inside the room there came the 
sound of a low muttering, accompanied by 
the rasping noise of tearing cotton. 

“He took them to the tailor!’ cried Mrs, 
Brooklyn, who was sitting helplessiy om 
the top stair. 

“ He took them to the tailor!’ murmured 
Miss Brooklyn in a weak voice, as she 
leaned limply against the stair railing. 

“And | shortened them myself,” said 
Mrs. Brooklyn, the corners of her mouth 
beginning to twitch while a twinkle came 
into her eyes. 

“So did I,” 


see 
that 


said Miss Brooklyn solemn- 
ly, collapsing upon the floor. And then 
two heartless women looked into each 
other's rocked back and forth, and 
laughed long and silently. 
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Gospel According to St. Cupidity. 


ONEYMOONS, and especially at this 
season, are hardly matters of note, 
Yet there is one now in progress 
about which centre some sarcastic little 
circumstances, and in which there is per- 


| haps a little more than the local human 
interest in honeymoons In general. 
The rector of an up-town Episcopal 


church in this city had long been regarded 
a unique personage by various mem- 


as 


bers of his flock. What more natural—a 
bachelor of much discretion, and in the 
early forties? 

One of these admiring parishioners, @ 


maiden of uncertain age, spent last Sume 
mer in a small New England town where 
she discovered a little dove-eyed waitress 
who was ambitious of better things. What 
could be more commendable and altogether 
charming in the eyes of her rector than ‘to 
befriend this sweet and aspiring hand- 
maiden? 

Accordingly she was brought home as a 
Summer souvenir, installed temporarily as 
hallmaid in the home of a friend, and a 
curriculum of evening study scheduled. The 
always sympathetic rector was duly ap. 
prised of this unique charity—and duly ap- 
provec of the same. 

Subsequently, visiting the home of the 
parishioner and mutual friend, he encoun- 
tered the halimaid with the dovelike eyes, 
He felt called upon to make some friendly 


pastoral! remarks anent church services 
to this stranger in a strange land, ana 
when these services were regularly and 


devoutly attended by this stranger, he felt 
tt no more than his duty to extend his pas- 
teral hospitality a Httle further. 

She of the dovelike eyes was asked to 
join a guild; then to assist in certain mis- 
sions connected with the church, and in 
which her benefactress and translatress 
was also a worker. Such truly Christian 
aptitude did she evince for all this that 
her pastor, overjoyed at finding so effi- 
elent a worker, eventually gave her the 
supervision of the mission, thus practically 
installing her as the superior of her quon- 
dam patroness. 

At this the latter took fire, and there 
was a smokily snioldering atmosphere in 
the vicinity of various ladies’ committees 
throughout the congregation. One pillaress, 
indeed, declared, as the interest, in fact, 
the ardor, of her rector became pronounced, 
that, if marry he did, the day the cere- 
mony took place her connection with the 
ehurch would be definitely severed. 

Matters so stood—only more so—unti# 
the engagement of the rector to the dove+ 
like eyes was formally announced, and upon 
the heels of this the date of the wedding 
set for late June. 

Three days previous to the ceremony the 
dissenting pillaress breathed her last and 
was buried—the curate officiating—on her 
rector’s wedding morning. He and the 
dovelike are at this mcment on thei? 
honeymoon. 

And so endeth the first lesson. 
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ERHAPS is of 
P ornithology more interesting or more 
instructive than that which teaches 
In its 


home life a bird exhibits its most human 
traits, and judged from a human point of 


there 





of the homes of the wild birds. 







view, appears at its best. In the build- 
ing and adorning of its nest it displays 
all the knowledge it possesses of art, 
architecture, and artisanship, and in the 
care of its mate and young we see pa- 
tience, love, and fidelity. 

In the vicinity of New York City nest 
building begins in February, when the 
great-horned owl takes possession of some 
old hawk’'s, crow’s, or squirrel’s nest, 
fixes it up a bit, and lays two or three 
large, somewhat globular, white eggs. This 
bird, preying as it does upon rabbits, 
Squirrels, mice, and even skunks, can af- 
ford to begin early, because it is not in 
any way dependent on warm weather for 
its food supply. Other birds of prey, 
which live chiefly on frogs, fish, snakes, 
and insects, must wait until those creat- 
ures are obtainable before venturing to 
bring up a family. 

In March the barred ow! lays its eggs, 
usually in a hollow tree, but sometimes 
in a second-hand bird's nest, like its 
horned cousin. No other bird hereabouts 
is hardy enough to follow the example of 
these two until about the first week in 
April, when the woodcock, the screech 
owl, and red-shouldered and red-tailed 
hawks all begin to lay, and are followed 
in a few days by the crow, the bluebird, 
the robin, the purple grackle, and a num- 
ber of others. 


These birds exhibit a marked difference 
in their choice of nesting sites. The wood- 
cock lays her buff eggs on a few leaves 
on the ground in a wood; the little screech 
owl usually seeks a hole in a tree; the 
hawks make bulky nests of sticks in the 
tops of tall trees, and the bluebird has 
atill enough confidence to take possession 
of a bird-box whenever he can find one. 
The robin seems to be getting more and 
more broad-minded on the question of nest- 
ing sites. According to the text books, he 
should build his nest in a fruit or shade 
tree, but he utterly refuses to adhere to 
the rules laid down for him. I have found 
him nesting in bushes, in hollow trees, in 
a hole in a bank, and on the rafters of a 


wooden bridge under a roadway. Last year 















































I saw a robin's nest in a wild grape vine 
overhanging a river, and the other day I 
discovered one on the top of a shutter out- 
side my bedroom window. The robin is a 
Plucky bird, and will brave many dangers 
in the defense of its young. The one which 


I saw in the wild grape vine remained at 
her post, although the river arose and 


washed the bottom of the nest. I visited { 
her one morning and found that the water 
had tipped the frail structure at an angle 
of 45 degrees, and was rocking it up and 
down, yet the brave little bird clung to the 
rim, still hugging her blue-green eggs. On 
another occasion I observed the courage 
of a robin whose nest was being looted by 
a red squirrel, She flew at the robber, 
bill and claw, and the wicked little nut- 
cracker, squeaking at the top of his voice, 
scurried for dear life to a hole in a stone 
wall. The victorious robin hopped along 
the wall, with raised crest and drooping 
wings, as much as to say, “Come out 
again, if you dare, you little rascal. 
ready for you.” 

Red squirrels are among the worst ene- 
mies the small birds have to reckon with 
in the nesting season, and but few are as 
successful as the robin was in driving 
away their persecutors. Only last week I 
heard piteous shrieks from a bird in my 


garden, and rushed out, to find a red squir- 


rel sitting on the edge ofa scarlet tana- 
ger’s nest, deliberately eating the eggs. 


He paid not the slightest attention to the 
heart-rending cries of the birds, and pro- 
tested vigorously when I drove him away. 
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Even then he moved off reluctantly, and 
just waited about until the coas* -wrs clear, 
j . that he might come back and complete the 
ruin he had begun. That was where he 
made a mistake, for as soon as I could get 
a@ gun a charge of shot solved his problems. 
Early in May the cowbird, that outcast 
of bird society, begins to lay plans for 
perpetuating her hateful race. She makes 
no nest: herself, but sneaks through the 
trees and bushes, hunting for the nests of 
birds smaller than herself, upon whom she 
can shift the responsibilties of motherhood. 
Having found the newly finished nest of 
@ song sparrow, vireo, chipping sparrow, 
or other small bird, she deposits a single 


her own on the second story. Unfortunate- 
ly, the other small birds usually accept the 
owbird’s offering and, brood it 
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vireo's eggs were still unhatched. I visit- 
ed the nest again in exactly a week, and 
by that time there was nothing to be seen 
but the young cow bunting. He not only 
filled the nest, but overflowed it. Beneath 
him I found one puny, yellow-skinned 
vireo, barely alive, and this one, too, had 
disappeared the following day. Yet the 
mother vireo seemed as fond of the im- 
postor as she could possibly be of her own 
little ones, and scolded like a fury when I 
touched him. She was angry, but not in 
the least afraid, for she continued to feed 
the cowbird when I was within eighteen 
Inches of the nest. 

Among the most interesting of the birds 
which nest here in the early part of May 
is the little green heron. I found a colony 
of green herons’ nests last Spring on a 
little island in the Sound. Each nest con- 
sisted of a mere handful of black sticks in 
the crotch of a sapling. The sticks were 
so loosely thrown together that in many 
cases the pale-blue, eiliptical eggs could be 
plainiy seen from below. There were from 
one to five eggs in most of the nests. I 
also had an opportunity to watch these 
herons while fishing. When one of them 
feit hungry he would wade out into the 
water very slowly and deliberately, plac- 
ing one foot before the other. The head 
was drawn back between the shoulders 
and the long, spearlike bill was poised, 
ready for a thrust. With a movement which 
the eye could not follow the thrust was 
made, and the heron had captured a fish. 
He Bave a shake or two, and then with a 
gulping movement swallowed it head first. 
Without returning to the shore he would 
continue to fish, making a capture once 
every two or three minutes until he had 
had enough, when he sprang upward and 
flew slowly away over the water. 

The kingfisher lays its eggs about this 
time, too, on a mass of disgorged fish bones 
and fish scales, at the end of a tunnel which 
it digs in a perpendicular bank. The safety 
f this nest lies in the probability of its re- 
maining undiscovered, for once the entrance 
is blocked by an enemy there is no escape. 
The kingfisher is not unarmed, however, 
aat a two-inch bill, powerful enough to 
hold a slippery, struggling fish, makes a 
formidable weapon of defense. I speak 
from experience, for I once undertook to 
remove a kingfisher from her burrow by 
thrusting in my bare arm up to the shoul- 
der, And I did bring her out, too, but [ 
eculd not very well help it, seeing she had 
hold of my finger tips. 

While the kingfisher is making a hole in 
the bank, the flicker is making one in a 
decayed tree trunk. But the burrow of 


the kingfisher ig horizontal, while that of 
the woodpecker is parpendicular or nearly 
20. Like the eggs of all other woodpeckera, 


those of the flicker are a translucent white 
when fresh, changiag to an ivory white aft- 
er two or three days of incubation. ‘This 
woodpecker has a very strong affection for 
her home, and it takes much provocation to 
make her desert it. Even if her nest is 
robbed, so long as one or two eggs remain, 
she will return and attempt to make up 
the full number, which is anywhere from 
six to eight. I have heard of this experi- 
ment being persisted in until seventy-two 
eges had been laid. I once tried it myself, 
but gave up my persecutions after ten eggs 
had been deposited. I put the personal 
courage of the bird to a more severe test 
last Spring by catching a flicker in the hole 
as she was brooding her young. At first 
she did nothing but struggle and peck furi- 
ously at my hand, but when she found that 
she could not escape, she began to shriek 
8o loudly that all the birds for perhaps half 
a mile around came flying in to see what 
the trouble was about, Her orles were more 
like those of a woman than of any wild 
creature I know of, and I began to feel 
quite ashamed of myself, particularly as I 
was surrounded by a mob of catbirds, 
brown thrashers, vireos, and others, all of 
whom were saying the most disagreeable 
things they knew. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the flicker would return to her 
young after this experience, but after toss- 
ing her into the air I hid myself and wait- 
ed, She was back at the nest inside of two 
minutes, 

In marked contrast to the filcker in this 
respect ts the Httle chirping sparrow. 
While not a particularly timid bird, it is 
very sensitive on the subject of its nest. 
If any one meddles with the little horse- 
hair basket or touches the spotted blue 
eggs, the chances are that chippy will 
never return, and she has been known to 


























tunities offered by civilization. Less than 


400 years ago all of our swifts built in 


hollow trees, fissures in rocks, and such- 
like places, but now, so far as is known, 
they invariably make their homes in chim- 
neys. The little nests are roughly~cres- 
cent-shaped and are made of small black 
twigs, glued together with sticky saliva 
from the mouth of the bird itself. The 
swifts may often be seen gathering the 
little twigs for their nests, from the upper 
branches of dead trees, the birds snapping 
them off with their bills as they fly past. 
It frequently happens that the glue which 
fastens a nest to the wall of a chimney 
gives way, and that the frall basket and 
its contents come tumbling into the fire- 
place together. 

Closely related to the swift, but entirely 
different in its nesting habits, Is the ruby- 
throated humming bird, the smatiest creat- 
ure in feathers this side of the Mississippi. 
The nest of this pigmy is so small and in- 
conspicuous that ft is quite difficult to iden- 
tify, and although I have knocked about 
the woods for years I have found it only 
three times. The little structure is about 
the size of half an English walnut shell and 
is saddled upon the upper side of a branch, 
to which it is securely fastened with many 
strands of spider’s silk. It is made chiefly 
of plant down, gleaned from the stems of 
ferns and other places, and is covered ex- 
ternally with bits of lichen moss, which 
make it appear more like a knot than any- 
thing else. The eggs, though small, seem 
rather large for the size of the nest. They 
are two in number, white and elliptical. 
The young are fed by the regurgttation of 
partly digested insects, and after leaving 
the nest, which they do when about three 
weeks old, they accompany their parents 
for some time. 

The latest builders of all our birds are the 
goldfinch and the cedar waxwing. These 
laggards never begin to lay until the end of 
June, and their nesting operations often 
continue until well into August. The nest 
of the goldfinch is made chiefly of grasses 
and strips of bark, generally with a thick 
lining of thistle down. It is sometimes 
built in the bushes, but often in a tree, at 
a height of thirty feet or less. The eggs, 
three to six in number, are bluish white. 
The waxwing seems to prefer a fruit or 
shade tree as the site for her bulky nest of 
leaves, twigs, grasses, moss, and rootlets, 
and is apt to build at any height from five 
to twenty feet. The eggs are gray, spotted 
with black or brown. Waxwings are v v 
attentive and affectionate parents; th, 


feed their young by regurgitation. 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 


The Home of Polo. 
The home ef porto, tne popular game of 
the season, is claimed for the Westchester 


Country Club, where it has been played 
for years, and which is the only ideal 





ONE SOLDIER’S CHARMED LIFE. 


T was in the Raconteurs’ Club on the 
avenue the other evening. The motion 


for a new trial in the Molineux case 
started the discussion. How it feels to be 
sentenced to die, to occupy a condemned 
cell, and to hear, one by one, others who 
for months have been living in adjoining 
anterooms of death being led to the fatal 
chair, from which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, their souls are to be launched into the 
great unknown, was the speculative topic 
that grew out of it. 

It was recalled that Dr. Kennedy, ac- 
cused of the murder of Dolly Reynolds, and 
now to all intents and purposes a free man, 
has twice gone through this terrible experi- 
ence, which it was agreed was enough to 
upset the nervous equilibrium of any ordi- 
narily eonstituted man. 

“ But,” remarked The Physician, a vet- 
eran, who, as ambulance surgeon, has seen 
and heard of many strange happenings on 
the field of battle in many lands, “ there 
are some men who seem to have no nerves 
and who come smilingly out of ordeals that 
would cause the hair of their more sensti- 
tive fellows to turn white in a few hours, 
if they survived sudden death from fear or 
too violent emotion. 

“Por instance, while in Paris recently— 
where, by the bye, [ worked with a French 
ambulance during the Franco-Prussian war 
—the extraordinary case was recounted to 
me of a man who was twice a target for 
an execution platoon, and then was fired 
at-by a whole company of soldiers, and is 
none the worse for his frightful experience. 
Se far from shuddering at the recollection 
of it, he appears to regard it, at this 
distant day, rather in the light of a good 
joke. 


“Tt all happened during. the Commune. 
Dubois—that was the individual's name— 
was a Federal Captain, and when the red- 
legs at last got into the city and the 


atrocious civil strife was waged mercilessly, 


without quarter to man or woman, in the 
ruddy glare of a hundred burning build- 


ings, he was caught red-handed, riflé in 


hand, behind a barricade that had been 
rushed by the soldiers. 

“The mode of procedure in such cases 
was most summary. The troops had 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
bother with prisoners. They simply pushed 
them against a wall, riddled them with 
bullets; and passed on to the next bar- 
ricade. Dubois and a half dozen others 
were lined against a house, a squad of 


soldiers formed in front of them, and at 


the word of command shot them down. 
Dubois fell with the others, and with them 
was left to lie where he had fallen. The 


soldiers didn’t even wait to give the ex- 
ecuted men the customary coup de grace, 
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“rus in urbe” within town limits. The 
extent of the club grounds is 180 acres, 
and all the desirable building lots have 
been sold. The houses there are owned by 
E. C. Potter, A. V. H. Ellis, Mrs. Moses 
Campbell, William Hoyt, Mrs. John Scott, 
Duncan Marshall, Pierrepont Edwards, 
and Edmund Rudolph. Among the origi- 
nators of the club and first governors were 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., who then lived at 
Westchester, and his cousin, Lorillard Spen- 
cer. The clubhouse is charmingly situated 
on Pelham Bay, and has an unequaled 
anchorage for yachts and a full sweep of 
the Sound from its windows. The polo 
grounds are famous, and there are many 
country sports in vogue there, such as 
fishing, bathing, and pigeon shooting. As 
it is but fifty minutes by automobile from 
Fiftleth Street and Fifth Avenue, it is the 
nearest of all the fashionable country 
clubs to town. It is especially dear to the 
hearts of the conservative set in Weste 
chester, and it has been famous for many 
beautiful entertainments in the past. 


Too Late to Mend. 


Her sewing machine wouldn't run, so she 
sent to the office for some one to come 
and repair it. The machinist looked at tt, 


tried to run it, and finally said: “‘ Why, 
madam, it needs oiling; that’s all.” 
“ Olling?”’ snapped the woman. “ Why, I 


haven't put a drop of oil on it the whofe 
ten years I've had it, and I guess I'm net 
going to begin now.” 


Good Reason for It. 


“That new horse of Deacon Sly’s i# 
balky, isn’t it?’’ 

“No; is it?” 

“Well, I saw him prodding the animal 
this morning for half an hour, and he 
didn't move, so I did, and left him there.” 

“Oh, 1 guess he wasn’t balky. I- hape 
pened along that way myself about that 
time; the critter was tied to the fence, se 
ef course he didn't move.”’ 


——— 





Ready for the Shearing. 

** Since Smythe got out at the top in that 
Union Pacific squabble and got in on the 
ground floor on Rock Island in the panie 
that followed, he thinks he blows around 
like a whale."’ 

*“* And before he gets out with his profits 
he'll know he’s a Jonah; there won't be any 
chance to think about it.”’ 


The Fatal . Thirteen. 


A Barnstormer—Are you superstitious? 

Manager Footlights~No, but I know it’s 
bad luck when fthere are but thirteen 
persons in the theatre. 

A Slip of the Tongue. 

He (shortly “ after ’")—How do you like 
your engagement ring, dear? 

She (unguardedly)—-Oh—I think it is the 
very loveliest one I ever had! © 





“ Duhois, marvelous to relate, hadn't been 
hit by a single bullet, though all of hig 


companions were dead. He had dropped to 
the ground instinctively when the volley 
was fired, or maybe he was dropping as the 
platoon pulled their triggers He wasn't 
sure himself that he was still of this world, 
but he didn’t move a muscle until. the red- 
legs had rushed on. Then, cautiously, he 
felt himself all over, found to his astonish- 
ment that all his limbs were in working or- 
der, and, springing to his feet, dashed inte 
his house, in front of which he had been 
‘ shot.’ 

* He lost no time in getting out of his uni- 
form and into civilian’s attire, and, care- 
fully washing the traces of gunpowder from 
his face and hands, set out to seek safer 
quarters. He had gone but a few yards 
when he fell into the hands of a patrol. His 
embarrassed answers to their questions 
aroused their suspicions, and he was taken 
to the Chatelet Théatre, where a court-mar- 
tial was in constant session. The members 
of the court were not favorably impressed 
either by his looks or his explanations, and 
in half an hour, in company with two hun- 
dred others, he was being marched to the 
Lobau Barracks, near the H6tel de Ville, 
where the firing parties were kept as busy 
as the court-martial. 

“The barracks yard was a veritable sham- 
bies. It literally ran with blood, and the 
bodies of the executed Federals lay in 
heaps. Dubois had hardly entered the 
gates when he and his companions went 
down under a hail of lead, and he was bur- 
ied beneath a pile of corpses. Again Death 
had passed him by, for he had merely faint- 
ed. Seveff&l hours later, when the fatigue 
parties were set to work to clear the bar- 
vacks, yard, they found him nearly suffo- 
cated, but still breathing and without a 
scratch. " 

“The officer in charge, weary and dis- 
gusted with the bloody business of the day, 
had not the heart to dispatch him, and 
with a few others who had been only slight- 
ly wounded, Dubois was attached to 4a 
convoy of prisoners and sent to the camp 
at Satory, that others might decide what 
should finally be done with him. 

“He would have been all right had he 
rot en route, arguing that were he to face 

































































had better make a break for liberty. At 
night, watching his opportunity, he made 
a dash past the sentries, with the result 
that he was fired after by the entire com-' 
pany of infantry guarding 
They brought him down with a bullet in the 








































































































































































F more people were aware of the amount 
of enjoyment that can be obtained from 
pistol shooting it {js probable that the 

outfit of a great majority of those out for 
_@ vacation would contain a target pistol 
and a few boxes of ammunition. It is not 
only the vacationist to whom this class 
of weapon would appeal. There are lots 
of men who, thanks to the trolleys, can 
get out of town for a Saturday or a Sun- 
day, and reach spots secluded enough to 
allow of a little pistol practice. 

Breechloading target pistols may be ob- 

tained at prices ranging from $3.75 to $13, 
and running in calibre from .22 to .44. So 
it will be seen that the man who wishes 
to engage in the sport can choose a 
Weapon whose cost is in accord with his 
pocketbook. It is, in fact, well for the 
novice to select for his first purchase a 
weapon of the lowest cost, which will be 
found perfectly accurate and satisfactory 
for moderate distances. As his skill in 
shooting and his interest in the sport in- 
crease, he may subsequently find it worth 
while to indulge in one of the larger, heav- 
fer, and higher-priced models. 


For $3.75 one may purchase a pistol 
with a six-inch barrel, weighing about ten 
ounces. This weapon can be had with 
chambers bored for either the .22 short 
cartridge or for the .22 long rifle, in which 
latter style the .22 short, the .22 long, or 
the .22 long rifle cartridge may be used 
indiscriminately. It is better, however, 
with a six-inch barrel and in so light a 
Weapon to select one bored for the short 
eartridge only, as this will give better 
results, as there is less recoil. The short 
cartridge can be used in a weapon cham- 
bered for the long rifle, but in one so 
chambered there will be on account of 
the difference in the lengths of the shell 
a space unoccupied by rifling, which the 
bullet of the short cartridge must pass 
through before striking the grooves of the 
barrel. This space not only makes the 
bullet of the short cartridge take the rifling 
unevenly, but it is very apt to foul and hard 
to keep clean when dirtied by the use 
of short ammunition. This pistol is op- 
erated by pressing a button on the side 
of the frame, allowing the barrel to. tip 
up and extract the shell. It may be fitted 
with either open or peep and globe sights. 
The former style is far preferable for all- 
around work, allowing one to hold either 
high or low more readily, to allow for 
distance when shooting. 

Should he desire a heavier arm, a pistol 
of similar style, but with a trigger protect- 
ed by a guard and with a ten-inch barrel, 
may be obtained for about $12. There is 
also another make of target pistol with 
tip-up barrels, manipulated by a top catch, 
and which ejects the shell, and with either 
six, eight, or ten inch barrel, which may be 
had at about the same price. These two 
latter styles may be had bored to take the 
.22 short, long, or long rifle cartridges, as 
well as the .32 or .38 I. & W. centre fire 
shells. 

Within the last month there has been 
made a target pistol of an entirely different 
pattern. Years ago a firm of firearm manu- 
facturers brought out a target pistol which, 
though plain and somewhat heavy in ap- 
pearance, *was extremely accurate, and 
whose action and construction were so 
strong that there was very little liability 
of its getting owt of order, even with un- 
commonly hard usage. It was practically 


the old single-shot navy pistol, with a 
barrel bored to a small calibre. 
In spite of its lack of finish, it 


was so well liked by those who used it, 
especially on account of the very good grip 
which its pattern of handle allowed, that 
those who made it have remodeled it in 
minor details, and it is now on the market 
in an improved form. It has a ten-inch 
half-octagon barrel, which may be had in 
either of two calibres—the .22 to accommo- 
date the .22 short and .22 long rifle rim-fire 
cartridges, or .44-falibre for the .44 Smith & 
Wesson Russian model cartridges, which 
laiter may be reloaded with either full or 
reduced charges, to suit the shooter. 

With the .22-calibre barrel the pistol weighs 
2 pounds 6 ounces, and the .44-calibre a trifle 
less. The action is a rolling breech block, 
identical with that on the shingle-shot 
Remington rifle. The stock and the fore- 
arm are both checkered, in order to give a 
firm grip. It is fitted with an elevating 
wind gauge, rear sight, and an ivory-*tipped 
front sight. and is loaded by cocking the 
hammer and then pulling back the breech 
lock, which automatically extracts the, 
shell. The cartridge is then inserted in the 
barrel, and the breech lock pushed back to 
piace. While the action of loading is some- 
what slower than on pistols which have a 
tip-up barrel, the fact that the barrel is 
rigid and cannot become loose from wear 
or excessive charges is a point which com- 
mends it to the target shooter. It is an 
arm which the fisherman, pedestrian, or 
campe; may carry in a holster at his belt, 
and which is substantial enough to stand 
cousiderable rough usage without detri- 
ment. At the same time it is so accurately 
sighted and bored that splendid work can 
be done with it. This is a combination 
which many outdoor pistol shooters have 
long been seeking. 

Oe 

It will be seen that the shooter has at his 
disposal seyeral styles of small arm, each 
of which may be had adapted to different 
ammunition and with different lengths of 
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barrel. As with a rifle, the heavier the 
Weapon in proportion to the cartridge used 
the less will be the recoil. Recoil being the 
great enemy of the pistol shooter, many in- 
stantly jump to the conclusion that the 
heavier the weapon the better the results 
they obtain. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, in connection with this, that the 
proper method of holding a target pistol or 
a revolver is at arm’s length, and that a 
heavy pistol held in this position for any 
great number of shots is apt to tire one 
considerably, The marksman should there- 
fore take his strength into consideration 
and endeavor te steer a moderate course 
between a weapon so light in weight that 
it will be too sensitive to recoil, and one 
which is so heavy that the strain on his 
arm, after a few shots, will cause his hand 
to tremble. 

There is another reason for choosing the 
cheaper weapon. It is so light that it can 
be shot many times without tiring one. In 
Pistol shooting, as with every other sport, 
the muscles employed become developed 
rapidly. So after a fair amount of practice 
one hecomes accustomed to the rigid ex- 
tended position of the arm, and the ability 
to hold a fair weight at arm's length, will 
keep pace with one’s ability to shoot at 


longer ranges, 


After a time the light arm for short range 
may be discarded in favor of a heavier 
weapon that will do good work at much 
greater distances. It Is the failure to real- 
ize these facts that has no doubt discour- 
aged many would-be pistol shooters. With 
an idea that the higher priced and heavier 
weapons must necessarily be the best for 
all purposes and under all conditions, they 
have bought arms that have tired their un- 
accustomed muscles. Finding themselves 
unable to make good targets even at short 
distances, they have decided that they 
never would be able to hit anything any- 
how, and have dropped the pastime as one 
to which they believed they were not 
adapted. 

7 

In a light weapon the .22 short cartridge, 
especially for a beginner, will give the best 
results. Containing but four grains of pow- 
der and twenty-nine grains of lead, there 
will be but little recoil. By all means the 
most satisfactory variety of this .22 short 
cartridge is that loaded with smokeless or 
semi-smokeless powder. A cartridge so 
loaded can always be depended upon for 
accuracy up to seventy-five feet, and this 
is a longer range than the tyro will take 
from his target for some time after com- 
mencing practice. 

The .22 short cartridges loaded with black 
powder will cost $3 a thousand; with 
smokeless, $3.80 for the same quantity. 
The smokeless or semi-smokeless leaves 
such a very small amount of residue in the 
barrel that it is unnecessary to use the 
cleaning rod with anything like the fre- 
quency that shooting with black powder 
ammunition demands. Right here is a point 
worth remembering. With the smokeless 
or the semi-smokeless powder one must 
always be sure that the rifling is cleaned 
thoroughly before putting arms away after 
shooting. Otherwise the action of the gas 
produced is apt to raise the very mischief 
with the rifling. There is, however, so 
much less recoil in shooting with a smoke- 
less or semi-smokeless powder, so little 
smoke, and such a minimum of fouling in 
the bore, that the additional precautions 
necessary after shooting are more than 
compensated for by the advantages gained. 

——o— 

To keep a target pistol in the best possi- 
ble condition there is no better arrange- 
ment than a brass cleaning rod. Fitted 
with adjustable wire brushes and a slotted 
tip to carry a cleaning rag, the rod should 
be kept in a revolving handle. This allows 
the brush to run through the grooves of the 
barrel, from breech to muzzle, instead of 
simply being shoved across them, as with 
the ordinary rod. Two adjustable brass 
bristle brushes of different degrees of stiff- 
ness will remove all residue, even should it 
be caked. A bit of chamois run through the 
slotted tip and pushed through the barrel 
after the brushes have been used will pol- 
ish it. After this it is well to substitute for 
the chamois a soft woolen rag dipped in 
vaseline. By pulling this through the bar- 
rel a couple of times the interior will be 
coated with a pretty efficient rust resister. 

----@ 

The pistol shooter may, of course, take 
his choice of any of the calibres, but it 
will be better for the novice to begin with 
the .22, and gradually work up to the 
larger calibres. Still, a .22 will be found 
about right for general use. Although this 
calibre of bullet is more easily affected 
by the wind on outdoor ranges, it is so 
much pleasanter to shoot for the person 
of average strength that in the general 
run of conditions better scores and marks- 
manship may be obtained with it, while 
the price of ammunition will be quite an 
item to some shooters. The .22 short, loaded 
with black powder, as already stated, costs 
$3 a thousand, or with smokeless powder, 
$3.80; the .82 Smith & Wesson costs 88 cents 
a hundred, the .38 Smith & Wesson $1.38 
a hundred, or the .44 Smith & Wesson $1.60 
a hundred, Although these three latter 
cartridges, which are centre fire, may be 
reloaded by the shooter at a saving of at 
least one-third, the labor involved in the 
operation will be such that one will be 
rather chary of shooting to the same ex- 
tent as with the little .22, of which 400 or 
500 may be carried in a pocket without in- 
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pistot at moderate ranges. For this pur- 
pose a .22 short or a .22 long cartridge, 

loaded with mushroom bullet—that is to 
say, a bullet with a cylMndrical boring in 
the point—will give.a smashing effect equal 
to that obtained by-a larger charge of pow-* 
der and lead on coming in contact with the 
game. Occupying but little room in the 
pocket, or carried in a holster at the beit of 
the bicyclist, canoeist, fisherman, or pedes- 
trian, orie will find a jolly companion in the 
small-bore target pistol. It often proves its 
practical use when small game is unexpect- 
edly run across while on expeditions, where 
the extra bulk and weight of a rifle would 
make it too cumbersome to be carried. 


One of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered by a pistol shooter is what is called 
the “ pull-off’’—that is, the tendency of 
the arm to pull to the right as the trigger 
is pressed. If the weapon be discharged by 
a firm and steady pressure of the finger 
instead of a jerk of the trigger, the pull- 
off will be very mutch decreased. During the 
first few hundred shots considerable allow- 
ance will have to be made for the flip-up 
of the barrel, caused by the inability of the 
muscles of the hand to counteract the re- 
coll of the cartridge. As these muscles be- 
come educated and developed, the better 
shot one becomes, the stronger one’s hand, 
the less distance will one have to aim below 
the bull’s eye or the mark desired to be 
hit, and the greater number of shots may 
be fired without fatigue. 

This matter of fatigue, too, is one which 
should be watched by the shooter. At the 
very first signs of becoming tired it is well 
to cease shooting until one feels thoroughly 
rested. It is almost impossible to make 
anything but a discouraging score after the 
hand commences to feel cramped or begins 
to shake, or the vision becomes blurred 
from too close attention to the bull’s-eye. 

a 

Speaking of bull's-eyes, do not devote all 
your attention to them. Hang a bottle or a 
tin can to the limb of a tree at a reasona- 
ble distance, and use it for a target; 
throw a block of wooe overboard, and as it 
floats past you, see how mary times you 
can blow it out of water before it gets out 
of range. Don't bother yourself about 
shooting for a record, but for the pure and 
simple fun of the thing. Drop it when you 
become tired, and never forget that you 
are shooting for recreation. The trouble 
with many is that, once they commence 
shooting at inanimate targets with rifle, 
shotgun, or pistol, they take the sport too 
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at an object that it-is alive and will move. 
away in a few seconds, and that you must. 
either get your shot at once or lose it. i 
this is made a habit you will soon be sur- 
prised at what a goo@game shot you will 
be with smal! arms. It is right in the line 
with the practical use which you will have 
with the weapén in the field. Many men 
who are good shots at a pasteboard target 
attained their proficiency at the expense of 
spending an awful lot of time glaring 
through the sights. If they were ever called 
on to use the weapon quickly they would 
be in a much worse position than the man 
who would make a lower score at a target, 
but who had accustomed himself to judge 
distances promptly, and press the trigger 
as soon as the sights were in line with: the 
object shot at. EB. T. KEYSER. 


Whisky-Loving Feet. 

HERE is a man over in Brooklyn whe 
is a drunkard only from his ankles 
down. That is to say, while he never 

puts a drop of intoxicating liquor into hia 

stomach, his feet are confirmed topers, 

They must have their whisky at regular ine 

tervals each day or their owner suffers. 

The man who possesses these whisky- 

loving feet is employed in one of the city 

departments in the Municipal Building, in 

Borough Hall Square. At least half a 

dozen times every day he appears in a 

popular café on Fulton Street, near Red 

Hook Lane, and orders whisky. He fills 

a@ glass almost to the brim with the liquor, 

but has never teen seen to drink any of it. 

Instead, he stoops down, unlaces one of 

his shoes and pours half of the whisky into 

it. Then he pours the other half of the 
liquor into the second shoe. 

This strange performance long puzzled 

the bartenders in the place until one day 

one of them made bold to ask the man why 

he disposed of the whisky in so queer a 

way. The man explained that for years 

he had had a peculiar trouble with his feet. 

One day he accidentally found that whisky, 

when applied to the aching feet, drove away 

the pain. When at home it was an easy 
matter for him to remove his shoes and 
bathe the feet in the liquor, but when about 
in the city this could not be done convent- 
ently. He finally hit upon the expedient 
of pouring whisky into his shoes, thus 
soaking the feet and relieving the pain, 

These whisky baths for his feet formed 

quite an item of expense each day, but the 

relief obtained was well worth it. 








“TEDDY ROOSEVELT,” THE INCORRIGIBLE. 





BOUT six months ago, when Vice Presi- 
dent Roosevelt presented the Bronx 
Park Zoo with atiny black bear that he 

had caught alive on his last mountain-lion 
hunt, the little fellow was a very well be- 
haved youngster, very shy, afraid that 


4 everything would eat him, much afraid of 


the other bears, more afraid of Keeper 
Hoey, and most of all afraid of the crowds 
that surrounded the bears’ den and ogled 
him and pointed him out as the “ real thing 
bear.”” About all that was then necessary 
to frighten the life out of him was to point 
a finger at him or to aim a peanut at his 
head. Ther he would run to the uttermost 
corner of the den and in a most pitiful 
fashion show his fear that his precious 
end had come. But things have changed. 

Since those days “ leddy Rocsevelt,”’ as 
the bear is called, has grown into quite a 
big ‘boy. He is more than three-quarters 
grown. He has learned the way of the 
Zoo and its crowds,.and has gotten “‘ the 
swelled head” about something or other. 


He no longer fears the other bears. Nor 
does he fear Keeper Hoey, and he has 
reached a stage where he cares not a 


tinker’s dam whether the crowd points him 
out or not. There remains but one thing 
he does fear—a six-foot blacksnake whip 
that Keeper Hoey has in readiness for use 
at any moment. This whip lies stretchcd 
at full length in front of the bears’ den 
with its handle turned toward whoever may 
want to enter the bears’ den quickly. 
“Teddy Roosevelt” seems to be doing 
everything in his power to disgrace his 
illustrious namesake, for he has become so 
mischievous a scamp that even the black- 
snake whip is beginning to dwarf in his 
estimation, for to cut through Teddy's 
thick coat with a mere blacksnake whip 
is something like trying to knock remorse 
into a hair mattress. 

Up to quite recently the whip was not 
brought into play. Now and then Teddy 
got into a bit of a muss with his elders 
and was knocked down for his pains—which 
his keeper said was for the good of Teddy’s 
soul and for his behavior. The big cinna- 
mon bears in the same cage must have 
thought so, too, for they knocked him down 
with comparative regularity and with force 
whenever they could successfully lay paws 
on him, 

A week ago the cinnamon bears were 
taken from the den, and Teddy and a little 
Japanese bear had it to themselves. The 
two got on well together, making faces at 
and trying to paw the cinnamon bears in 
the adjoining cage through the bars. But 
the next night a pair of European bears 
were put into the cage with Teddy, They 
are tiny mites, with hardly teeth enough 
to chew milk and with nothing but sunshine 
and good will toward both men and the 
other bears. The little pair was there 
because the Zoo society had bought them 
and put them there. The society, however, 
made a mistake when they did not first 
consult with swelled-headed Teddy. 

The two babies sat in one corner of the 
den and began to play, much in the manner 
of puppies. They rolled over and over each 


other, delighted with their new quarters. 


Then they wrestled and got on their hing 
legs and boxed ‘and did a lot of other stunts 
that amused the crowd and made the little 
bears themselves very happy. All day long 
they played, and between the acts, when 
they grew tired, they lay together in one 
corner, and, with their baby faces side by 


side, began to spin on their backs, top 
fashion, in the manner of bears supremely 
happy. 

Teddy did not like the “‘ kid’ play around 
him. He also disliked the spinning busi- 
ness. So one morning he went up behind 
one of the little bears, named Bounce, 
and hit her in the back. Bounce is the 
better half of the young pair. The name 
of the boy-bear is Towser. Bounce was 
much frightened when she was “ clouted,” 
and more so still when she saw Teddy 
standing over her with open mouth. Keeper 
Hoey had seen the performance. He ran 


to his room to get the blacksnake whip, 


and before Teddy had fully made up ‘his 
mind what to do to Bounce, the keeper 
was inside the den and was “ laying it on 
thick’’ all over Teddy. Teddy thought 


quickly, and retired. 

All went well that day, though the keep- 
er, knowing bear nature, kept the whip in 
surprising readiness. Last Wednesday Ted- 
dy thought he would try it again. Bounce 
and Towser were wrestling and trying to 


bite the little noses off of each other to 
the amusement of a big crowd, when some 
one threw a peanut inside the bars for 
the little ones to scramble after. Bounce 
got it, and was just beginning to eat it 
when up rushed Teddy from behind, and 
half hooked Bounce in the back. Then he 


took the ear of the little one between hig ° 
teeth and began*to make off with her, 
Never a whimper came from Bounce. She 
struck out with her tiny paws and defended 


herself as best she could, while Towser 
ran after the escaping Teddy and nipped 
at his legs and tried to claw him. 


Teddy was having a lovely time all to 
himself. Bounce one not quite so lovely. 
But Keeper Hoey happened to be sitting 
within sight of the whole performance. He 
picked up the blacksnake whip, ran into 
the den, and the way things came Teddy's 
way was a caution. Up and down the rocks 
Teddy ran, and at every step the keeper's 
whip landed steadily on spots where it did 
the most good. It was only when the in- 
corrigible Teddy found himself literally 
and safely up a tree that the keeper de 
cided that he had disgraced him enough 
for one day. 

Bounce limped back into her corner, 
where she was joined by Towser. Their 
play was spoiled for the day; but they lay 
with heads close together, Towser licking 
and sucking Bounce’s ear to make it well 
from the cuts of Teddy’s teeth. As night 
fell Towser was still sucking the sore ear 
and Bounce lay spinning away like a good 
one, 

But Teddy will need just one more 
before he is completely educated up to the 
ordinances of his keeper, and in the means 
time he lives disgraced—the incorrigible 
Teddy. Another big blacksnake whip lies 
cver ready to hand. - 
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S a great many bicycle riders may de- 

desire to go to Buffalo this Summer 

on the wheel, or to make part of 
the journey in this way, some notes of a 
recent trip made to the Pan-American by 
wheel may not come amiss. Most of those 
with whom I have talked about wheeling 
to Buffalo have had the idea that they 
would start from New York, follow the 
Hudson River up to Albany, take the Mo- 
hawk Valley west from there, and never 
get very far from the tracks of the New 
York Central Railroad. After having made 
the journey very much on these lines my- 
self, | am inclined to advise wheelmen who 
have time only for making the trip one 
way by wheel to reverse this method and 
wheel from Buffalo to New York. The 
reason is that almost invariably the winds 
in perfect weather are from the southwest; 
so that in coming east the bicycler has the 
wind at his back when the sun shines, 
which is the only time when it is worth 
while making a bicycle trip of this sort. 


To any one who wishes to know whether 
it is feasible to make the bicycle trip from 
New York to Buffalo, I will say that no 
better riding can be wished for, with the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, the stretch of thirty 
or forty miles in our Hudson Highlands, 
between Sing Sing and Poughkeepsie, 
where the roads are so hilly and in such 
poor repair that the railway train will be 
preferable. The whole distance along the 
Hudson Valley, with the exception of this 
bit, offers good roads along which any 
bicycle rider ought to make from eight to 
ten miles an hour. West of Albany there 
are many side paths, built by clubs. 
Where the wheelman has to take to the 
read he will find that in fairly dry weather 
there is nothing to complain of; most of 
the roads in the neighborhood of large 
cities are macadamized, and the hills are 
not worth talking about. For any one 
who dislikes even the moderate up and 
down of the hills along the Mohawk Valley 
there is always the tow-path of the Erie 
Canal open to bicyclers and along which 
one can make very good time for scores 
of mites at a stretch, and, of course, over 
@ perfectly level road. 


With regard to the exact routes along the 
449 miles between New York and Buffalo, 
experience has taught me that it is not well 
te rely upon roadbooks, for even the_best of 
these are apt to mislead. A good d for 
bicycling depends upon so many things. For 
instance, what was last month good riding 
may be impassable to-day, owing to repairs 
in the road, to rain, to the building of trol- 
ley lines, &c. Wpon the other hand, new 
bicycle paths, or cinder paths, as they are 
commonly called, are building all over the 
State. In consequence, I have found that in 
some places where the road map shows a 
good road I had almost to carry my wheel, 
as, for instance, between Albany and Sche- 
nectady, where last year there was one of 
the prettiest cinder paths in the country 
over the whole sixteen miles; to-day a new 
trolley line has planted itself right on the 
cinder path for miles at a stretch, and rid- 
ing is out of the question. 

I have found that the best way is for a 
wheelman to make his own road maps as 
he goes aleng; and this involves no trouble 
or expense. Let him go in the evening, 
while looking around a town and resting 
after his day's run, to the best bicycle shop 
in the neighborhood of his hotel, taking his 
road map with him, and consult any one of 
the clerks as to the route for the next day. 
He will be sure to find that bicycle dealers, 
hearing every day from the wheelmen in 
that locality, can give him accurate and 
trustworthy advice as to the roads to fol- 
low, even down to small details ignored by 
the regular road maps. Such a plan will 
stave the wheelman many miles and perhaps 
not a few bad words. I know nothing more 
exasperating than to find one’s self, on a 
hot day, struggling along a miserable road 
marked good on the map, only to find a few 
hours later that almost paraliel to this road 
was another one, first-class in every re- 
spect, which was not down on the map, 
simply because it had been fixed over since 


local newspapers have issued road maps of 
their own, which, as a rule, are up to date. 
Inquiry at any bicycle shop will put the vis- 
tor upon the track of such publications, if 
@ny exist, for that neighborhood. 


Wheeimen in genera! are apt to rather de- 


they were sure to either grow dizzy or to | 


find themselves in danger of riding into 
the water. I believe that one method 
inducing hypnotism is for the patient to 
look fixedly at some bright, shining object 


held near the eyes, and I should not be sur- | 


prised if the dizziness and lack of control 
complained of by wheelmen who could rot 
take the canal path for any length of time 
were due to an incipient influence of this 
sort. I cannot say that I felt any great dis- 
comfort myself from this source, and yet 
several times I came so near to wheeling 
into the water that I often gave it up and 
went back to the main road. 


During the rides I had along the towpath 


there were many opportunities to talk to | 


the canalmen, for I not only walked along 
with some of the men who were driving 


the mules and questioned them as to the | 
life, but I gossipned while resting at the | 
lockhouses with the men and women who | 


keep the stores to be found at every im- 
portant lock. As every one knows, the 
Erie Canal and all other canals, for that 
matter, are not nearly so prosperous as 
before the days when the railroads be- 
came formidable competitors. Nothing but 
the heaviest and cheapest goods now go 
by canal. Nevertheless, the business is im- 
portant enough to keep several thousand 
boats going between Albany and Buffalo, 
and each boat means a family. The wages 
along the canal are not exorbitant, and [ 
heard of no boatmen who had become 
rich by this traffic. The men complained 
chiefly that, while they were able to make 
a small profit in Summer, it was all 
eaten up during the enforced inaction of 
the Winter, when the canals are frozen 
over. Each boat employs two or more 
men and a number of mules or horses, 
Three mules make a team, the driver 
walking right behind them and acquiring 
a sort of shuffling walk that makes a tow- 
path man known wherever he goes. The 
pace is about three miles an hour. 

Seme of the boats carry the mules with 
them and own the animals. You will often 
see sticking out of the cabin windows the 
heads of patient animals taking a ride and 
a rest, while their stable companions are at 
work upon the path. Along the canal are a 
number of stables, where mules can be 
hired at so much for the day’s journey or 
whatever the trip may be. The wages of a 
gcod boat hand are from $20 to $25 per 
month. The work is not hard, but is apt to 
be frightfully monotonous. Judging by the 
food I saw upon the tables in several cab- 
ins, the men and their families live fairly 
well. Food, especially vegetables and fruit, 
is cheap in the Mohawk Valley, and at 
every lock there is an opportunity to buy 
whatever the neighborhood affords. 


There is one peculiarity about the tow- 
path mule which every wheelman will find 
out for himself—canal mules do not like 
bicycles. Almost invariably when I came 
withing hailing distance of a canal team I 
was requested to get off and walk and not 
ride by the animals. Even when I was 
walking quietly some of the mules showed 
this strong tendency te make trouble; so 
much so that after a few experiments I 
usually sat down and waited for the tow to 
pass. One would think that the mules, see- 
ing so many bicycles, would soon overcome 
any dread of them, but one man told me 
that although his animals had been on the 
path for five years and had seen hundreds 
of wheels, they always became more or less 
restless at the sight—exactly why he could 
not explain. I suggested that it might not 
be a bad idea for the man who drove the 
mules to ride a bicycle himself or to let the 
horses or mules pull him along upon some 
sort of wagon. ‘ 


Some of the boats I met averaged, accord- 
ing to the owners, about forty miles a day, 
tying up at night; others kept on during the 
twenty-four hours and made nearly double 
that distance. The average load was about 
100 tons of grain or lumber; good-sized coal 
boats will carry 120 tons of coal. There 
are no passengers to be looked for, although 
I did meet one party of Polish immigtants 
going to Batavia who had managed to get 
a lift in this way for probably almost noth- 
ing. They were a queer lot, with enormous 
bundles of what looked like old rags, feath- 
erbeds, and samovars, with which they 
made tea. 

Every one has heard of the beauty of the 
scenery along the Mohawk Valley. I 
don't suppose that there is anywhere a 
more lovely panorama of farms and or- 
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imagined—these sleepy mules 
along, the canal like a mirror, the smoke 
rising in straight lines from 
| and farms along the valley, and no sound 
except the occasional tinkle of the cow- 
bells from these rich pastures under the 
| Shadow of the hills. And yet there must 
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are no tolls to be paid, although it is cuse 
tomary to give the lockkeepers a small 
gratuity for the trouble they are put to. 


| Steam on the canal is no new thing these 


dozen years, and it looks as if the mules 


might disappear from the towpath as com- 


be some sort of fascination about the life, | 


for one of the men 


told me that most of 


the canal people had been born upon boats, | 


and looked to 
Once a boatman, 


| brought up on them, 
canal for living. 
ways a boatman. 


a al- 


they used to do in the 
railroad, the life of the 
would: be less monotonous. Nowadays they 
are dependent for news and gossip upon 
the occasional stops at the locks, at each 
one of which there is usually a store, where 
food can be bought and the latest news 
exchanged. I was interested in hearing 
|} One woman exchange news with another 
|} on another boat, trading items as they 
passed each other. It seemed that some- 
where along the canal there had been a 
wedding, and a very grand affair, the 
| week before. The lady who had been 
present at the ceremony gave her friend 
going in the other direction all the details, 
shouting them out at the top of her voice. 
| The detail likely to impress a city dweller 
as most curious was that the wedding 
march had been played by a gramaphone. 
I don't know that this wedding was cele- 
brated on board a canalboat, but I see no 
reason why it should not have been. From 
several of the boats came the occasional 
tinkle of a banjo, and one of them had 
a pretty melodeon on board. It is a very 
life, with something of the 
| Sypsy charm, new scenes every hour, very 
little responsibility, almost no activity, and 
whole months given up to sleep and idle- 
ness. 

In contrast to the slowly drifting canal- 
boats were several smart naphtha launches 
on their way from New York to the Pan- 
American, filled with holiday makers, who 
found in everything along the canal inter- 
est and amusement. One of the boats of 
this type which I visited had four berths, 
an upright piano, and was most comfort- 
ably fitted up for a long cruise. The tour- 
ists who owned it were able to save hotel 
bis by sleeping on board, and could make 
about one hundred miles a day with great 
ease. As the Erie Canal is now free, there 


days before the 
women on board 





| lazy sort of 


OLLIKINS and Smith were neighbors. 

Indeed, they had played together as 
.-. boys, had gone to the same college, 
and seemed destined to Jog along through 
life always within hailing distance of each 
other. Their modes of traveling along the 
great highway of humanity, however, were 
different. Smith was always for going at 
top speed, bent only on “ getting there,” He 
didn’t pay much attention to anything 
along the road. His eyes and attention 
were always fastened upon the beyond. 
Somewhere over the horizon line he expected 
to find a place where he could sit down and 
rest and enjoy things. But for the present 
he must race and not allow anything to dis- 
tract his attention from the cool, restful, 
spirit-satisfying spot which lay somewhere 
in the distance. 


It was temperamental with him. When 
he was in college he was in a hurry to get 
through. When he left college he married 
the first girl that he took a fancy to be- 
cause he felt he must lose no time in set- 
tling down to the gait which was to bring 
him to that precious spot which was the 
focus of all his thought, the summit of his 
supreme desire. They had one child, a 
daughter. 

Jollikins was different. Jollikins believed 
in resting at times by the roadside; in in- 
haling the perfume of the flowers within 
reach. Occasionally he was severely jostled 
by the crowd of scurrying Smiths, but he 
always bore the brunts good-naturedly. He 
had courted a number of girls before mak- 
ing the selection of a life partner, and when 
he did choose it was agreed that the girl of 
his choice “ just suited him.” This verdict 
was in nowise intended as a reflection on 
the girl, it was merely intended to convey 
the idea—an idea sometimes expressed—that 
Jollikins would have gone far before find- 
ing another woman who would have “ put 
up with his ways to the extent that Jennie 
aid.”’ 

Joliikins’ “ways” included a_ whole 
bunoh of faults more or less serious. For 
one thing he had no push, which made it 
certain that he would never get to that 
mysterious “ there.’ And in addition to 
having no push he was thriftless. He 
worked hard enough, but he seemed to 
have no ambition to reach out, and he lived 
up to all he made. The ultimate fate of 
Mrs. Jollikins and her four children was a 
matter of concern to all who knew the fam- 
ily. Jollikins alone seemed not to be wor- 
ried about it. He busied himself with keep- 
ing them happy in the present and his suc- 
cess seemed to completely satisfy both her 
and them. 


Among the extravagances of 


ee a ee cste eres a 


Jollikins 


a family to support, buying a phonograph! 

Mrs. Smith, who noticed that Mrs. Jolli- 
kine did not have a new Fall dress, said it 
was positively sinful the way Jollikins 


the | 


If the canalboats carried passengers, as | 


pletely as the horses have vanished from 
Broadway, s@ far as the cars are concerned; 
the naphtha launch, however, is a new feat- 
ure, just as the automobile is new to the 
turnpike. It seems to be quite the fashion 
this Summer for those who own automo- 
biles to try the trip to Buffalo with their 
machines. One day I[ passed no less than 
a dozen such parties between Rochester and 
Syracuse. With a naphtha launch on the 
Erie Canal the journey may be made in per- 
haps even greater luxury, and, should any- 
thing go wrong with the machinery, the 
amateur navigators can always get a tow 
from a passing boat to the nearest town. 
P. G. H., Jr. 


A Terrible Grind. 


She was old and gray and presented a 
most pathetic picture, sitting within the 
shadow of the church on the corner and 
bending wearily over her wheezy little hand- 
organ. In the dampness of the night she 
shivered and drew her worn and faded 
shawl more closely about her shrunker 
shoulders. 


The tall, fashionably dressed man, stand- 
ing at the curb waiting for a cab, glanced 
over at the melancholy figure and for a 
moment forgot about his cab. She was 
somebody's poor old mother, he thought, 
and maybe she had seen better days. He 
had a mother once. Fumbling in his pocket, 
he walked quickly over to the little old woe 
man and dropped some coins into her rusty 
tin cup. 

“You must find this very hard, my poor 
woman,” he remarked to her kindly. 

The dull, tired eyes were raised to his for 
a moment gratefully, and then the old gray 
head was bowed again wearily over the lit- 
tle organ. 

“Tea” 
profound sadness, 
grind.” 


she said, softly and in a tone of 
“yes, it is a terrible 


In the Palm »Garden. 
‘How popular Mayme is; a perfect belle 
in her set; every one seems to court her.” 
** Yes; she’s a regular ringleader.” 


The Improvident Ways of Jollikins. 


have them around evenings while he 
worked the phonograph to their immense 
enjoyment. Among those who came was 
the Smith child. 

One evening Jollikins announced to the 
children that he had a special treat’ for 
them. He had purchased a dozen blank 
records. cach child was to speak into the 
phonograph and then hear his or her voice 
reproduced. Some of the older children, 
under Mrs. Jollikins’s coaxing, recited short 
pieces; others told about their dollies and 
their pets. The Smith child, who was only 
about four years old, was more bashful 
than’ the rest, and it was only by taking 
her on her lap and asking her questions 
that Mrs. Jollikins succeeded in getting the 
child's voice recorded. 

“Who do you love better than anybody 
in the world?” asked Mrs. Jollikins. 

‘*My mamma and my papa,” said the lit- 
tle girl. 

“And what do you want Santa Claus te 
bring you for Christmas?” P 

“J want a great big dollie what opens 
and shuts her eyes.” 

There was more talk like this from the 
little girl under Mrs. Jollikins’s winning 
persuasion. All the children’s voices hav- 
ing been recorded, Jollikins put on the re- 
producer, and, to their keen delight, the 
youngster’s heard their own voices and 
words come out of the horn. 

The Smith child never got her dollie with 
the eyes that open and shut. Before 
Christmas came around her own big brows 
eyes were shut forever. 

The ill-feeling which had grown up be- 
tween the families owing to Smith’s con- 
temptuous references to Jollikins's 
“ ways" did not deter the Jollikins from 
going to the Smith home to offer what com- 
fort they could. And they seemed to be 
able to offer more than all of the Smiths’ 
other friends. It was one of their “ ways.” 

Six months went by. One evening the 
Jollikins invited Mr. and Mrs. Smith to 
spend the evening with them. Along in the 
evening Jollikins brought out the phono- 
graph. When several selections had been 
played one of the Jollikins girls said she 
would like to hear herself talk. Her record 
was put on. The Smiths said it was won- 
derful, 

“Oh! what would I not give if I could 
only hear my baby’s voice,” said Mrs, 
Smith, the tears springing to her eyes. 

“Would you really wish to hear it? Don't 
you think it would make you feel worse 
about losing her?’ asked Mrs. Jollikins. 

“Oh, no, no! I would give anything in 
this world if I could enly hear her voice; 
even if it were only to have her call 
‘Mamma.’ "’ 

“So would I,” said Smith. Then, reflect- 
ively and regretfully: “If I had only 
known!” 

Jollikins took out another recerd. He ad- 
justed it. 

“Now come up near and listen to this,”* 
he said to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. : 
They heard their baby’s voice. They 
heard her assurance of her love. No need - 

to dwell on their emotions. 
night they carried home tn a box @ 
which they considered their most 
























































































































In an East Side Theatre. 


AID a first-night man who frequents all 
the best theatres in the season: “I 
wonder if the managers don't rank the 


. taste of the ‘hoi polloi’ just a little too 


low, after all. I dropped into a down-town 
Place the other night. It wasn't a tough 
place, or a foreign place; just a place where 
the masses of the poorer wage earners go to 
be made to smile if possible. I thought it 
wasn't possible, for a while. The first num- 
ber was about the rankestever. It was so 
bad that it was almost good; and the two 
characters whose stunt it was talked New 
‘York dialect all through. Then there was 
&@ poor little woman that played on a xyl- 
ophone. I had an idea, somehow, that she 
‘was supporting a family of children on 
that stunt. She looked like a worried, anx- 
fous mother. Then there was a succession 
of tramps and ballet girls in pathetic white 
cotton ballet dresses and patched tights. 
An inexhausttble mine of humor seemed 
to be found in the tramp and the exces- 
sive indulgence in liquor, while the little 
‘ways of Women were too funny for any- 
thing. I said to myself, ‘Good Lord, what 
has civilization done for the race anyway, 
if it has got their taste no further than 
this?’ 

“ After a bit another tramy came out, in 
the regulation Weary Willie makeup. He 
smoked a cigar and got off some hoary 
gags. But suddenly the scene changed 
and there was a lighted church on a dark 
#treet, and the tramp came out and began 
to repeat some poetry, telling how a poor 
fellow:was cying all alone, when he heard 
the choir singing in the church. And he 
broke out and sang the most magnificent 
thing. It was fine old church music, and 
he sang it with the trained and mellow 
voice of en artist. It was like a breath of 
fresh air in a stifling room. I listened 
fairly entranced. When he finished, the 
applause came like a thunderclap. It was 
More rapturously received than all the 
ether numbers together; more than all the 
applaus= that fell to the silly jokes or an- 
cient gags or suggestive dancing. That 
Was a revelation to me. 

» “ Then the fellow sang a little song about 
the homeless life of a tramp. And it ended 
with the words, 


Any old place I hang my hat 
Is home, sweet home, to me. 


“The old, familiar cadence of the greatest 
fong in the language lent its pathos to the 
words, and a curious hush fell over the 
packed hovse. You eould feel it, and here 
and there I saw hands go up to the eyes. 
As I went out the cadence followed me, and 
I thought, ‘I guess it fits most of us.” 


Any old place I hang my hat 
Is home, sweet home, to me. 


Poor ‘‘ Jack’’ Ashore. 


J ACKED as the home boat from Coney 
Island was, the reporter found a soft 
place on some barrels, down on the 

lower deck with the second mate. He had 

an engaging smile, and by the way he 
held his shoulders, and the swing of his 
arms and legs when he walked, reminded 
you somehow of a trotting horse. 

“ Spent fifteen years on the ragin’ deep,”’ 

said he, “and here I am, runnin’ on a 

Coney Island boat. Been workin’ ashore a 


good deal of late years. I hang awnings 
for a livin’ when I’m ashore. Comes kind 
© nat’ral, you know. Ali the sailors ashore 
does somethin’ of that kind. When you 
see a man out of a ‘leventh-story window 
hangin’ an awnin’, you may be pretty sure 
he's a sailor. Likewise puttin’ in iron gird- 
ers up on tall buildings that are goin’ up. 


Most all the men workin’ high up on the 
new bridge are sailors. 
too nervouslike for a land  lubber, 
know. They want to jump off. 

“But a sailor is an independent cuss to 
have on a land job. If things don’t go to 
suit him, he says, ‘Oh, to the deuce with 
you.’ And he throws down his hammer, 
and is off to sea. 

“Poor Jack has been badly slandered. 
They talk about him drinkin’ so hard the 
minute he touches shore! Why shouldn't 
he? Probably he hasn't had a drink for 
three months. The land lubber has been 
a-drinkin’ right along every day. Jack 
takes his all at one time, but he don’t take 
any more in the long run. And then he 
gets in at all kinds of new towns where 
he never was before, and he hasn't seen a 
soul nor had any fun for menths, and he 
doesn’t know the ropes, and he just goes 
to any old place that turns up first. And 
they dope him, and then they go through 
him, and then they throw him out on the 
cobble stones to sleep it off. Poor Jack’s a 
good deal like everybody else. He certain- 
ly ain’t no wuss.” 
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School for ‘‘ Little Italy.’”’ 


ICTOR EMMANUEL IIL, King of It- 
V aly, has sent his check for $100 to a 

New York charity. Speaking of the 
gift, one who knows Little Italy well says: 
“It was a donation to the fund which 
Messrs. Frugone and Bailetto, the proprie- 
tors of the Boliettino della Sera, are trying 
to raise for an industrial school for the 
children of the poorest of their race. Baron 
‘ava, the Italian Ambassador to this coun- 


try, gave them another $100, and the Ital- ! 


fan Consul in this city has given the same 
sum. 
“The action of Frugone and Balletto, and 
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their career itself, is an illustration of the » gested. ‘It might have the desired effect 


influence of a generation of Americanism 
upon the immigrant. Thirty-five years ago 
they were beth little emigrant children, at- 
tending school in one ef the eartest in- 
dustrial schools founded the Children's 
Aid Society, at 156 Leonard Street. Among 
. other appliances there was a little, old- 
fashioned hand-printing press. After leav- 
ing school they continued in the trade of 
printers, until. they now publish a daily 
Italian newspaper here. Recently they 
have started the fund te found a school 
similar to the one to. which they owed their 
first start. It fs to. be for the children of 
‘Little Italy,” up between One Hundred 
and Tenth and One Hundred and Twentieth 
Streets, and Second Avenue and the river. 
This is one of the most miserable tenement 
sections in town, and very few of the chil- 
dren are in any school or receiving any 
training at all. 

“They have collected $1,200 now, and all 
of this except the three hundred-dollar sub- 
scriptions I have named came from people 
in humble circumstances, although. they 
may no longer stand behind the pushcart 
or the hand organ as their fathers did forty 
years ago. 

‘The sum, which represents a good deal 
of interest and self-sacrifice, is deposited 
with Secretary Brace of the Children’s. Aid 
Society. They. have undertaken a big con- 
tract, for such a school as they want will 
cost them $100,000, but they mean to raise 
the amount before they quit.” 


66 DO NOT believe that there can be 
| found in the world a more dextrous 
and ingenious lot of skilled laborers 
than the structural iron workers er bridge 
builders,” said an engineer the other day. 
“Of course they get to be about as nimble 
as monkeys in the ordinary course of ply- 
ing their trade, but they- have besides a 
thousand and one little devices for solving 
problems that would be puzzlers to most 
people. 

“On Pier 6, East River, the New York 
Central Railroad ts putting up a large shed 
with a steel frame. When I went down 
there a few days ago to look at the work, 
a gang of men was busy getting in place 
the last of the big trusses to support the 
roof. Everything was in readiness for the 
rivets to make it secure. The ends of the 
columns on which the truss rested were 
perhaps twenty feet above the floor of the 
pier. There, upon a small staging, just 
large enough to hold them, stood the riv- 
eter and his helper. Down on the pier was 
a small forge, in which the blacksmith kept 
turning over and stirring up the rivets to 
get them thoroughly heated. 

“Several bystanders wondered with my- 
self how it was going to be worked—how 
those red-hot rivets were to be gotten up 
to the men who would put them in place. 
No ladder was in sight, and, anyway, a rivet 
would have grown cold before it could have 
been carried up to the men. An iron bucket 
might be used, I suppose, to hoist them up, 
but that is too laborious a process for the 
ingenious ironworker. 

“Up on the staging there was an old 
nail keg. In a few minutes, when the 


rivets were hot enough, the blacksmith 
fished one of them out of the fire with his 


tongs. The riveter’s helper picked up the 
nail keg. The tongs swung back between 
the blacksmith’s legs, then upward, and 
the red-hot rivet sailed through the twenty 
feet of space more accurately than, I could 
have tossed a baseball. The man aloft 
caught it in the nail keg as neatly as ever 
an infielder gathered in a little ‘ pop fly.’ 
In a jiffy he had it in his tongs—in the 
hole—and the riveter was hammering down 
the head of it, probably within ten seconds 
of the time it had come out of the forge. 
I watched this little game of bean bag 
with red-hot frons until twenty rivets had 
been placed, and there was never a miss 
nor anywhere near one.” 





Ousting Hotel Beats. 


ILLY HAYNES, 
Broadway Central 
and of the United States Hotel 

Boston, although well beyond the allotted 


threescore years and ten, has lost little of 


of the 
this city 


in 


proprietor 
Hotel in 


his activity of former days and none of 
his hostility to hotel beats. 

‘‘Not long ago,”’ said Mr. Haynes, at the 
Broadway Central, ‘I decided to make an- 
other descent on that most exasperating 
class ef beats—the men who make a hotel 
a headquarters without spending a cent— 
and hit upon a very effective plan. 

‘IT singled out one of the worst offenders 
and made it my business to get acquainted 
with him. After a day or so I mentioned 
my grievance to him casually, and then 
asked him to step up to a landing on the 
stairway from which a full view of the 
reading and writing room could be had 
through a glass partition. 

‘It was an opportune moment, for there 
sat ten or fifteen of the crowd I was after. 

“What do you think of that?” I asked. 
‘Just look at that gang in there making a 
convenience of my house, and I'll bet that 
not one of them has even bought a cigar 
here.” 

“*Tt's a downright outrage, Mr. Haynes,’ 
he replied, in a tone of mingled anger and 
sympathy. ‘Can't you stop it some way? ” 

“* What can I do?’ said I. 

“* Put one or two of them out,’ he sug- 


upon the others." 

** Do you think it would do any good?’ 

“*It certainly couldn't do any harm,’ 
was his answer, with plenty of assurance 
in it. 

*“* All right, then,’ said I, changing..my 
tone considerably, ‘if that's the way you 
feel about it, I think I'N begin with you. 
Come, now, get out.’ ‘ 

‘He tried to appear very indignant, but 
it didn’t go, for I had made sure of my 
man before starting the little game. He 
went, and others took the tip! 

“Hotel men have to keep after those fel- 
lows all the time,” adted Mr. Haynes, 
“and never give them ‘the first particle of 
consideration.” 





Mischievous Broadway Mouse. 


HEN an up-town Broadway fruit 

store moved out to make way for a 
railway ticket office, one of the few 

things left behind was a mouse. It has be- 
come quite a pet with the railroad men be- 
cause of its intelligence and general air of 


good-fellowship. The office boys take 
turns in buying milk for its dinner. 
When the office closes at night the 


mouse has the.run of the place, much to the 
chagrin of a fine cat owned by the janitor 
of the building, for the mouse knows very 
well that the great plate glass window is 
an impenetrable barrier for its hereditary 
foe and neighbor. So ft takes a wicked de- 
light in promenading in full sight of the 
tantalized and hapless puss. 

An electric light on the corner makes the 

window as bright as day, showing Muffins, 
as the mouse has been named, with the ut- 
most distinctness to his persistent hunter, 
The cat will sit on the pavement for hours 
at a time, closely observing every move of 
Muffins, following him back and forth 
along the window, or sitting with switching 
tall and quivering whiskers while the im- 
pudent youngster sits up to make faces at 
him. - 
Every little while the cat makes a jump 
for the mouse, banging up against the plate 
glass window every time. Whenever this 
happens the mouse beats a hurried retreat, 
as though not absolutely certain of the pro- 
tection afforded by the transparent barrier. 
But it never runs very far, and as soon as 
pussy's claws stop scratching across the 
pane, back comes the mouse and begins its 
antics once more. 

Puss may forget from one jumping time 
to the next, or she may not undegstand the 
nature of the obstruction at ali, thinking 
perhaps that it will become intangible as 
well as invisible. However that may be, 
she repeats her fruitless leaps for the 
mouse many times a night and night after 
night, until her owner at length steps up 
and leads the discomfited hunter within 
doors, at the same time telling the crowd 
which always stands watching that “ the 
show's over for this night.” 

Muffins watches the disappearance of his 
crestfallen foe with triumphant glee, gives 
a last mischievous switch with his tail, 
and hies himself away to sleep the sleep of 
the innocent and to cogitate upon new 
methods of making puss's evenings unpleas- 
ant. 





New Use for Megaphones. 
se LL ready for that next column!” 

A Passers-by on Liberty Street, be- 

tween Nassau and William, on a 
recent afternoon were much mystified by 
this cry, It seemed to come from some- 
where away up in the clouds, and was ut- 
tered in a deep, unnatural tone that caused 
everybody to stop. Its origin was not far 
to seek, however. In the street a gang of 
men were busy passing iron chains around 
a huge iron column, making it ready for 
hoisting. Up on the fourteenth floor of the 
new annex to the Mutual Life Building 
stood a man with a megaphone. 

These instruments are constantly in use 
on the big buildings now going up in the 
down-town section. When structures were 
only seven or eight stories high a man with 
a good voice had no difficulty in making 
himself heard from the roof, but nowadays 
the iron workers at the top of a twenty- 
story skyscraper do not try to overcome 
the noises of the street. The foreman up 
aloft and the one at the curb both have 
megaphones, and can talk things over 
whenever they feel like it. 





A New Race of Messenger Boys, 


RE messenger boys growing more hu- 
man, or are-all our long-cherished no- 
tions about them false? Less than a 

week ago an ordinary, every-day specimen 
of the species prevented the theft of a 
watch in one of the Broadway parks by an 
exhibition of positively human intelligence, 
and the other day another one spied a four- 
thousand-dollar bit of paper that all Broad- 
way had overlooked and—when in doubt, 
play trumps—gave it to a “cop.” As far as 
the records go, neither boy received, nor, in 
fact, seemed to expect, any reward for his 
alertness. 

The latest exhibition of normal reasoning 
power in one of the species has not yet ap- 
peared in print. A “rush” telegram was 
sent the other day addressed to a man at 
102 West Thirty-seventh Street, whereas it 
should have read 203 West Thirty-seventh 
Street. Did the messenger coolly creep 
back to Forty-second Street and tell the 





| operator: “There ain't no one-there by that 
name?” Not a bit. of it. 

Instead, he hied himself to the sub-station 
of the Post Office, near by, looked up the 
carriers until he found the one who recog- 
nized the name, got the right address, and 
aelivered the telegram barely fifteen min- 


utes late. What is moré, he would have 
gone away without mentioning his—for a 
messenger boy—supernatural cleverness had 
not the man, noticing the discrepancy in 
the address, proceeded to question the boy 
as to how he knew where to go. Of course, 
he showed no surprise at getting a tip for 
his diligence, as that would be ‘clearly 
against the messengér boy's code; but he 
showed no grasping desire for one by gratu- 
itous self-praise, 

So it would appear either that the so- 
called humorous writers have been doing 
these buys a great injustice, or else that 
strenuous modern competition tends to 
evolve a brighter class of boy to carry our 
messages. Which is the true explanation? 


A Watch Face Joke. 


ARDLY one man tn a hundred can 
H correctly mark on a piece of paper 
the numerals on the face of his 
| watch, even if he has carried the latter for 
years. Betting small wagers on the propo- 
| sition is a very pleasing hot weather amuse- 
ment to a number of patrons of the Hoff- 
man House, who are aided in their amuse- 
ment by the fact that the numerals .on 
the two faces of the swinging clock in the 
rotunda are not alike. About every man 
stumbles on the four-hour mark. On most 
dials it is represented by IIII1., but nearly 
everybody marks it IV. Then many insist 
on making VI. for the sixth hour, when 
| the watch face almost invariably shows a 
second hand and no mark for the sixth 
1 hour. 
ij Col, Joseph Cunningham and William 
| Sautter were requested to mark a paper, 
| but before doing so Col. Cunningham was 
marched to the desk on an excuse that he 
was wanted, while Mr. Sautter remained 
near the door. Both glanced at the clock 
from their respective viewpoints. ‘The Col- 
one! marked IV. for four, while Mr. Sautter 
put down Illl. Still each made mistakes, 
Col, Cunningham asserted he had correctly 
marked the four, while Mr. Sautter was 
} equally confident that he was right, and 
the clock dial in view sustained Mr. Sautter, 
Those understanding the joke cnjoyed it, 
and after many bets had been made the 
matter was explained. 


The Druggist Watches You. 


RUGGISTS might be supposed to have 
more than ordinary confidence in the 
good intentions of the world. Pre- 

scriptions in many places are put up behind 
a framework in the back of the shop, and 
customers are apparently left to themselves 


while the compounding is in progress. As 
a matter of fact they are watched most 
of the time. In the framework behind 
which the druggist stands, between the 
bottles which line the place many peep 
holes are made, and through them the 
man out of sight takes frequent observa- 


tions. 
“You 


druggist, 
whe do 


be surprised,” says one 
know the class of _people 
helping themselves . to 
anything they choose when they think 
they are not seen. A cake of soap or a 
bottle of perfumery is slipped intoa pocket, 
evidently without a scruple. You see this 
showcase filled with the finer kinds of 
soaps and perfumery is locked, If it were 
not I could hardly keep anything in it, 
Sometimes when a small article is taken 
it is not worth mentioning, if the pilferer 
is a regular customer whose trade might 
be lost. But if anything of any value is 
taken we speak about it, and always after 
that we are very careful about leavirg a 
light-fingered customer in the shop alone,” 


would 
“to 
not mind 








Too Much for Ah Chin. 


HINAMEN are not overburdened with 
. popular sympathy, so when one of 
them gets into difficulties the crowd 
is more apt to laugh at than to help him. 
Yesterday a frightened little wisp of a 
Chinaman was trying to get a balky horse 
across the Bowery into Mott Street: Pa- 
renthetically, how many New Yorkers have 
ever seen a queue wearer driving a horse? 
The cracking of the whip and his guttural 
cries seemed to promise some backbone on 
Ah Chin’s part. But the crowd soon real- 
ized that the flying whiplash never by 
any chance struck the unwilling beast, 
while the cries of the driver were plainly 
more beseeching than commanding. Chaf- 
fing advice was liberally offered the scared 
laundryman, until a building inspector in 
full uniform took. pity upon him. Grasp- 
ing the bridle the laughing official led the 
outfit away into the. Mott Street haven, 
and the crowd moved on, 





How Customs Vary. 


She—In some parts of Australia when a 
man marries each of the bride's relatives 
strikes him with a stick by way of welcome 
into the family. 

He—Yes, and in many parts of America 
when a man marries each of the bride's 
relatives strikes him with a loan by way 
of welcoming him into the family. 
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RCHITECTURE, sculpture, and paint- 
ing were so liberally entertained by 
the promoters of the Pan-American 

last Winter that the arts and crafts were 
in danger of being neglected in the rush to 
accomplish for Buffalo results that should 
vie with and perhaps outdo Chicago eight 
years ago. But the industrial arts, al- 
though no special building was assigned 
them in the original scheme of architecture, 
made their modest plea and met with rec- 
ognition on the part of the managers. In 
all haste steps were taken to provide a 
place tor objects of the arts and crafts, 
and Mr. Roger Riordan was appointed 
Director. The central court of the Man- 
ufactures and Liberal Arts was set aside 
for the purpose, and a scheme proposed by 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany was adopted, by 
which the court was glassed over and 
allotted to exhibitors of industria] art 
works. As an afterthought the exhibit 
suffers from the usual ills that come with 
a plan insufficiently arnounced before- 
hand and one that necessarily limits 
the exhibitors by the size of the place. 
Indeed, many who would have been glad 
to make a special effort at the Pan- 
American withdrew when they found that 
it was difficult to accommodate their ex- 
hibits to the conditions that obtain. Sev- 
eral of the stained-glass workers most 
eminent in New York decided that the 
light was not so arranged as to bring out 
the quality of their glass, and either ex- 
hibited not at all or made arrangements 
elsewhere on the grounds. 


For all that, the glass-court of the Lib- 
eral Arts is one of the most interesting 
bits of the Pan-American. The centre of 
the court is held by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany's 
fountain of colored glass. His window 
work in plain colors is seen in the four low 
domes over the four quarters into which 
the court has been divided. Here are some 
ef his colored windows, and here we sce 
the marvelously beautiful array of his fa- 
vrile glass, which has fought its way 
through. Europe in the face of the best 
work by French, British, German, and 
Austrian rivals. Here we have the pot- 
tery of the late James Inglis, fine in tones 
and thoroughly original. It is hard to re- 
member that not so many years ago the 
faintings of Louis C. Tiffany were al! that 
made his name known when they ap- 
peared at the Academy and other exhibi- 
tions, so completely has he yielded to 
the fascination of glass. Yet his paintings 
were remarkable for their fine color and 
seemed to stamp him as one of the com- 
ing painters of America. His course is typ- 
feal of that of other artist-painters who 
have taken to more practical and immedi- 
ately useful lines of work, either because 
unconsciously they have been attracted or 
because they have reasoned that the field 
of easel painting is so overstocked that the 
industrial arts, which call for equal tal- 
_ents, offer better chances of acceptance by 
the public. 


Passing through the Liberal Arts and 
Manufactures from the southern entrance, 
one finds the exhibit of jewelry by Tiffany 
& Company on the left, that of general 
arts and crafts by the National Arts Club 
on the right, and directly in front the 
glass fountain just mentioned. The jew- 
elry is in charge of George F. Kunz, and 
includes many designs in archaic and 
baroque setting in which tke precious and 
semi-precious stones of America are used, 
to the exclusion of others. The cases are 


precious objects, to some if not to all of 
which art has added special charms. 


Jewelry in quaint settings which depead 
more upon the novelty of arrangement 
than the intrinsic worth of the stones ard 
setting -has taken great. strides of late. 
Many amateurs are trying their ‘prentice 
hands at it, and the. prefeasionals-are.alive 

. to the necessity of meeting the prevailing 
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Rookwood is getting porcelain effects in 
the much softer material pottery, and the 
change is very grateful, although it is high- 
ly probable that the old brown ware with 
its decorations in pale browns and yeliows 
fading into the darker ground will always 
prove popular. 


The Grueby ware is a distinctly individual 
pottery that lends itself wonderfully to 
architecture within and without a house. 
The big pieces, with their grainy surfaces 
of green or pale yellow, are capital for 
porch and stoop, portico and terrace. A 
broad low vase for water is designed ex- 
actly for water plants and goldfish to be 
set in the middle of a tiled vestibule or a 
conservatory, while the taller vases are 
ideal jardiniéres and tops for the piers of 
gates. There is an evident purpose to keep 
the decorative lines in low relief simple and 
reserved; usually they rise with an upward 
swing like the ribs in large green 
leayes. That Grueby lacks the “ precious "’ 
quality we readily associate with art pot- 
tery, the quality that makes one long to 
take up a piece and pass the hand over it— 
caress it, in fact—is very certain. This is 
partly due to its colors, but more to its 
roughish cucumber skin. Yet it fills a gap 
that scarcely any other pottery does, as, 
for instance, the need of a big-throated, 
massive vase of a neutral tint in which 
large masses of flowers can be placed, 
For country houses and ledges by the sez 
there ts no ware that quite hits the mark 
like Grueby, while the tiles for fireplaces 
from its kilns are in delightful taste, har- 
monizing with the‘cool, simple-toned inte- 
riors that decorative architects are achiev- 
ing nowadays. 


Were one to g% about the grounds picking 
out the industrial art work in the different 
buildings, from the little cabin where In- 
dian women from Caughnawaga sell pretty 
and mediocre basketwork, such as the sea- 
board Indians make, to the conglomerate 
Midway, where gentlemen from Cairo vend 
the glittering commonplaces of the Levant, 
there would _be many scattered things 
worthy to remark. But in the glass court 
the arts and crafts are assembled in quan- 
tity quite enough for all intents and pur- 
poses, ~~ enough to warrant one in 
lingering there the better part of a day. 
The Board of Women Managers has an 
exhibit ef woman's work, and the League 
of Mineral Painters a show of decorated 
porcelain. But the most condensed exhibit 
is that of the National Arts Club, over 
against the jewelry of Tiffany & Co. Here 
we get a certain range of the output of the 
United States in matters of the arts and 
crafts, although of course the space at 
command does not permit of anything like 
an exhaustive exhibit. 


In this section the screens of decoratcd 
leather by Charles Yandell of New York 
strike a charming note; they have the 
quality of paintings by colorists and yield 
to nothing of the kind in Europe, if, in- 
deed, modern Europe can equal them. Some 
charming windows in color by Mrs. Whit- 
man of Boston, and certain designs for lead- 
ed windows by the Maitland Armstrongs 
of New York for Biltmore, a colored car- 
toon for church decoration by William 
Laurel Harris, are so many bright spots 
on the higher level of view as one enters 
the Arts Club exhibit. In a case by itself 
is the pottery of students of Newcomb 
College, Louisiana, showing vases of fine 
form, decorated chiefly with flower and 
leaf designs taken from the Louisiana flora, 
and another case is filled with the newer 
pleces by Charities Volkmar of Corona, L. L., 
probably the most thoroughly trained pot- 
ter in America. These loving cups, vases, 
mugs, Candlesticks, and jardiniéres have 
never been shown before, having been spe- 
clally. ¢ . for the ..Pan-American, and 
differ materially (in shape and colors from 
the. work, exhibited at the Mucheth Gal- 
lery and the exhibitions of pottery at the 
Arts Club in New York. Some of his deco- 
tative plaques and tiles are here, with 
landscapes or modern or Oriental. desigus. 
Jars in porous.terra cotta, modeled in an- 
tique forma, are shown by Miss Orr, Miss 
PF. De , and Miss Jennings; some of 


Terra Cotta Company sends large white, 
brown, yellow, and green vases for gardea 
and tertace decoration. 5 

One of the prettiest combinations at this 
exhibit is the green of the small bronzes 
set against the Yandell leathers. The 
bulk of the bronzes is tent by Theodore B. 
Starr. Here are Hinton Perry's “ Lion in 
Love,” Marvin Shrady’s Buffalo, Moose, 
and Horse, five statuettes by Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, Mrs. Bessie Potter Ven- 
noh’s Dancing Girl and The Mother, Mrs. 
McNeil's Samovar upheld by woman fig- 
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are some of the attractive andirons by 
Henry Linder with heads of boy and girl 
puffing out their cheeks, and his busts of 
Morning and Evening, and andirons by 
Thomas Shields Clarke. 

These varied pieces are so arranged as to 
compose a very charming corner of the arts 
and crafts. There is a little of everything. 
Decorated porcelains by Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. 
Rewell, Marshall Fry, Mrs. Mary Neal, 
Mrs. Pellon, and Mrs. A. A. Robineau; ec- 
clesiastical embroideries by Miss Josephine 
Barnard and others by Miss Florence 
Brady, both of Brooklyn, and by Miss Mar- 
@aret Uhl of New York; grasswork by the 
Misses Eppendorff, Francis, and Eva 
Froelich; leather curtains, pillows, and 
jewel caskets by the Misses Ripley, Dren- 
nan, Nott, Amsden, Whiting, and the Eve- 
lyn Nordhoff Bindery; miniatures by Miss 
Laura Hills of Boston and Mrs. I. E. Smith 
of Washington offer great variety and in 
many cases clever and original work on 
lines little practiced—in others only the 
work of the amateur. The great panel 
picture in burnt wood by Mr. J. W. Fos- 
dick, one of the most prominent exhibits 
here, is accompanied by smaller pieces 
from Miss Mary Rogers of New York and 
Miss Millicent Drake ef Philadelphia. 
Wood carvings of a very elaborate sort are 
sen* by Grubenbecker of New York—panels 
of Medusa, child on dolphin, Arion and an- 
gel, in high relief, and by Max Loeffler of 
Newark—vase with reliefs carved from a 
piece of oak, and panels in high relief, one 
showing Leutze’s scene of Washington 
crossing the Delaware. Graceful decorative 
carvings In wood are by Mrs. Butterworth 
of New York, Miss Flora Myers of Baiti- 
more, M. B. Curtis of Boston, and the 
Misses Harriet Fobes, Helen Andrews, and 
E. M. Helier of New York. 

Furniture is very sparingly shown, owing 
to lack of space. Save for some of the 
small pieces in carved work just mentioned, 
there is only a set of seven pieces of the 
mission furniture from Joseph P. McHugh 
of New York, stalwart, simple affairs, fit- 
ted for piazza or seaside lodge. To see 
this furniture complete, one must go to 
the New York State Building, near the 
southern entrance to the grounds, where a 
room has been filled with it, and where it 
does not accord at all ill with the white 
and black marble interior Mr. George 
Cary, the architect, has arranged. The 
building is one of the permanent structures, 
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and after the Pan-American is over wil} 
be the home of the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety. It is very picturesquely placed, 


| overlooking the lake in the park grounds 
| belonging to the city, which aré tempora- 


rily merged in the Pan-American. Un- 
fortunately for the arts and crafts, the 
makers of costly as well as beautiful fur- 
like Cottier & Co. of New York 


have not made an exhibit at Buffalo, 


| Stained 


If the peculiarly American exhibit, 
and leaded window glass, is not 
represented as it should have been, the 
Arts Club corner has designs for stained 
glass in some quantity. Besides the Tif- 
fany, Whitman, and Lamb windows, (the 
latter shown in the Mission Chapel near 
the Stadium,) there is a stained-glass win- 
dow by Corot Bailey of Boston in this ex- 
hibit. Designs and cartoons for windows 
are shown by A. S. Locke of Brooklyn, 
Theodore H. Pond of Boston, Olive Ains- 
ley, Charlies R. Lamb and Mrs. Ella Con- 
die Lamb, Miss F. J. Sims, Chester Loomis, 
and Edward S. Sperry, all of New York. 
A special case shows the embroidered book 
vovers by Mrs. Reth-Merrill and other la- 
dies of Columbus, Ohio. There are book 
covers by S. Bierach, K. Richardson, Har- 
old H. Brown, and the Misses Jennie Clin- 
ton and Almy M. Sacker; designs for the 
decoration of pianos by Arthur C. Black- 
more, designs for silk and decorative 
Studies by Miss Mary R. Brownson of 
work in copper by the Misses 
Busck, and designs for wall paper by Miss 
Kreisel. A remarkable exhibit is that of 
books written and illuminated on vellum 
by Mrs. Gotthold of New York, lent by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., the publishers. Ken- 
tucky sends embroidered linens, the work 
of women at Berea College, and-Mrs. Mae 
Benson of New York sends silks and ether 
textiles of varied design, while from Deer- 
field comes a small exhibit by the Blue 
and White Needlework Society. 
Inadequate as the objects shown at the 
Pan-American may be to represent all that 
is going on in the United States by way 
of manufactures to which art is being ap- 
plied, the occasion is useful to mark what 
the next great exposition must do to meet 
the problem. There is no mistaking the 
tendency of our manufactures and the in- 
terest of the public. At St. Louis, in 1903, 
for example, there must be a building de- 
signed expressly for the industrial arts, in 
which provision is made for stained glass 
windows, mosaics, and other wall decora- 
tions, entire interiors of rooms, and court- 
yards to show the possibilities of a city 
yard. Such a building might have its mid- 
die passage arranged in a street with house 
fronts by different architects and arrange- 
ments for street lighting, street signs, 
street planting, and so forth, in accordance 
with the best ideas in civic art. Some of 
these purposes have been attained in KBuro- 
pean expositions; at St. Louis the idea 
might be carried out on a splendid scale. 
CHARLES ps KAY. 


MISTAKES ABOUT THE PEERAGE. 
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HE number of mistakes made by even 
the best-informed Americans about 
the British peerage is regarded by 

Englishmen as a subject for surprise and 
hilarity. When, however, it is remembered 
that ‘‘ Yeou bet yeour bottom dollar there 
ain't no flies on me” is still regarded by 
British novelists as an ordinary flower of 
speech of an American girl of the best 
class, the ignorance in this country regard- 
ing such a complicated system as that 
which regulates titles and precedence 
abroad is not astonishing. The English 
reporter who addressed Mayor Van Wyck 
as “ Your Lordship” is only the counter- 
part of the American reporter who speaks 
of Lord Charles Beresford as “ Lord 
Beresford,” and on the whole British ig- 
norance regarding America—most English 
actors who come to New York request that 
sleeping cars be provided when they travel 
to Brooklyn—is rather more glaring than 
American ignorance regarding the United 
Kingdom and its institutions. 


This being granted, it may be admitted 
that, to use the graceful simile of an Irish 
scribe, the average American hardly eyer 
epens his mouth to speak to or of a Lord 
but he puts his foot in it. 

Of all the various mistakes made. those 
which are caused by inability. to differenti- 
ate between a peer and a courtesy lord are 


the most frequent.. The, number of cour- 


tesy titles far exceeds those belonging to 
peers of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
A Duke's eldest son is a Marquis by cour- 
tesy, and his younger sons have the cour- 
tesy title of Lord while “born in the de- 
gree of Karis." A Marquis’s eldest son 
takes the courtesy title of Earl; the young- 
er sons are born in the degree of Viscounts, 
while being styled in the same way as the 
younger sons of a Duke. 

When the rank of Earl is reached one 
encounters one of the anomalies of the peer- 
age, and one which proves a dangerous 
pitfall to Americans, An Earl's eldest son 
is usually a Viscount, but sometimes a 
Baron; his younger sous are “born in the 
degree of Barons,” but are only styled 
“honorables.” And yet all the daughters 
of an Earl are addressed as ‘‘ Ladies.’ Lady 
Sybil Cuffe, who married Mr. Cutting, is a 


eg 
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the generaal rules which . govern cour- 
tesy titles, rules which, like those 
which govern French verbs, have their ex- 
ceptions. It would take a fair-sized volume 
to make note of all these examples—the 
cases in which the Scotch title of “ Mas- 
ter"’ is used, and the like. All that it is 
mecessary to say as a general rule is that 
the younger sons of Dukes and Marquises 
must never be addressed without the use 
of the Christian name—it is “ Lord George 
Nevill,” not “ Lord Nevill’; “ Lord Shelto 
Douglas,’ not * Lord Douglas." 

Another error to which Americans are 
addicted is with regard to the use of the 
word “ Baron.” It is not exactly incorrect 
to speak of Lord Brassey (or any other 
peer of his degree) as ‘*‘ Baron Brassey,” 
but it is improper, and Lord Brassey would 
stronely object to it. Why this should be 
so is one of those mysteries which have 
never beea satisfactorily explained; pessi- 
bly it is owing to the rather shady char- 
acter of some of the foreign Barons who 
honor England with their presence. 


If the drepping of the Christian name in 
speaking of holders of- courtesy titles ts a ~ 
bad error, that of including the Christian 
name in speaking of peers is a great deal» « 
worse. And yet how many times has the 
expression ‘‘ Lord Alfred Tennyson” crept 


into print on this side of the Atlantic? -On ~. 
indeed; an-.edition -of-.the... 


one. occasion, 
poet's works bore this name on the. title - 
page. In this connection it is- worthy -of 
mention that few of the swindlers who 


have tried to paim themselves off-on inno-- -. 


cent Americans as British noblemen have 
taken the trouble to learn their parts prop- 
erly. For a quasi-peer to sign himself 
“ Robert Ranfurlie "' ought to be enough to 
stamp him as a fraud. A few days ago an 
alleged letter from Lord Roberts te a 
Southern woman was given out for publi- 


Roberts does not sign his letters ‘“ Fred. 
Roberts," but.“ Roberts.” To do otherwise 
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Centres of 


VERYBODY who read it must have been struck 

by a remark of Mr. Hewitt’s, made not very long 

ago, touching the tenement house district, which 

was considerably commented on in the press. The re- 
mark was that it was not only the part of humanity 
and charity der the more favored to assist the less 
favored, but that in this particular case, it was not less 
the part of prudence. It was a kind of social insu- 
rance to provide, in the tenement house district, places 
of instruction, of assemblage, of exercise, of. healthy 


recreation. 
These remarks must commend themselves to all 


good citizens as well as to all humane persons. The 
saloon is the one pleasure resort which offers itself, 
and is sure to offer itself, when there are no others, 
Enlightened reformers, whether in the army or civil 
life, are aware that “ saloon smashing ” is by no means 
an adequate or permanent remedy for the evils of the 
saloon. It is necessary to provide rivals for the saloon, 
in which its evils may be minimized, and the social ne- 
cessities to which it ministers be supplied under more 
civilized conditions. 


How much of this work is now actually done? A lit- | 
tle tour of a typical tenement house district ought to 
shed some light on this question. Take what may be 
called “the” typical tenement house district, the tri- 
angle or rather trapezium, bounded by Fourteenth 
Street, the Bowery and the East River. This district 
comprises the even numbered Assembly Districts from 
the Fourth to the Sixteenth, inclusive, and the popula- 
tion of it is just short of half a million, 480,626. It is 
thus in itself the second city in the State of New York. 

It is perhaps the most crowded district in the world. 
Parts of it certainly carry congestion to the utmost lim- 
its. The normal habitation is the “double decker” 
tenement, four families to the floor, five floors high, 
often six, sometimes, by dint of a high stoop and a 
basement for shops, seven. .And this population in a 
large measure and particularly in hot weather lives 
on the sidewalks. There are squares where it is hard 
to make one’s way, for the absolute pressure of the 
erowds of sitters and standers. 

What the municipality attempts to do for the ns 
struction and wholesome recreation of these cons 
thousands is confined to two agencies, schools and 
parks. To these will shortly be added such a 
tion as is allotted to the region of the Carnegie ae 
built on ground belonging to the city. But schools and 
parks and good municipal housekeeping constitute the 
only alleviations of their lot the city as a corporation 
has recognized its duty to provide, or is likely to re- 
cognize. The municipal housekeeping is pretty much 
confined to the police and care of the streets, which 
was shamefully and criminally neglected until Waring | 
undertook it, and, like a faithful public servant, paid 
the strictest attention to the quarter in which his work 
was at the same time most needed and least likely to 
be advantageous to him in reputation. The prompt and 
general appreciation which did greet him from his 
beneficiaries was as surprising to him as it was grate- 
ful. In fact he set a standard which it would be politi- 
cally dangerous too openly to degrade, and although 
the streets of the lower east side are by no means as 
they were in his time, they are far better than they 
ever were before his time. And doubtless, the provision 
of parks and school houses is better now than it ever 
was before. There have been of late years added to 
the large expanse of Tompkins Square, once the only 
“Jung” of the quarter, the small parks of which two 
are very much in evidence, Hamilton Fish Park and 
Corlears Hook Park, and doing a work of incomputa- 
ble beneficience in such a season as we are now going 
through. And the school houses of the region have not 
only been multiplied of recent years, but they have 
been immensely improved in all respects since the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Snyder as Superintendent, which was 
the substitution of a thoughtful architect for the 
thoughtless builders who had before his time repeated 
without thinking the same procrustean plan. It seems 
that buildings which are now used only as school 
houses and during school hours, might well have their 
usefulness extended to more hours in the day and to 
all the days of the week. Such an extension, with the 
like extension of the small park system, and with bet- 
ter municipal housekeeping, is all that the city is likely 
to do for the region, and perhaps all it should be asked 
to do. All the rest is the work of private benefactors, 
and by the necessity of the case, of private benefactors 
who themselves live outside. 

The churches come first. These are to some extent 
local in their support as well as in their attendance, 
and to some extent self-sustaining. This is especially 
true, naturally, of the Roman Catholic churehes and 
of the synagogues, since those of the inhabitants who 
have any religious connections at all are mostly either 
Catholics or Jews. There is, however, a Lutheran 
church at Avente B and Ninth Street, and a Moravian 
Church in Sixth Street, between Avenues B and CG 
which are doubtless sustained by their own congrega- 
tions. 


, 


! is the Boys’ Club at Avenue A and Tenth Street, just 





Civilization 


For the most part, the churches which belong to the 
district limit themselves to the functions of a parish 
church, in districts where social needs are otherwise | 
supplied. Among the Roman Catholic churches are St. 
Bridget’s in Tompkins Square, the Church of the Re- 
demptorists in Third Street, an Italian church which oc- 
cupies the basement at St. Bridget’s, a Polish churcn 
at Seventh Street and Avenue A, a Hungarian church 
in Fourth Street, St. Nicholas in Second Street, St. Rose 
of Lima in Cannon Street, and St. Teresa in Henry 
Street. There is also a remarkable church, remarkable 
for the spaciousness and gorgeousness of its interior 
in such a region, St. Aloysius in Pitt Street, attached 
to the Capuchin monastery at Pitt and Stanton. “How 
many readers of this paper know that there is sucn an 
institution in New York as a monastery of barefooted 
Capuchin friars? 

This church holds its services in German, and it isa 
curious testimony to the changing conditions of its | 
neighborhood that the authorities report that its con- 
gregation has sadly fallen off of late years by reason 
of the migration of its parishioners. 

The “institutions” attached to these Catholic 
churches are not very numerous. There is a parochial 
school attached to St. Bridget’s and a house of Sisters 
of Charity next door, and there is the large hospital of 
St. Francis at Fifth Street and Avenue B, connected 
with the Redemptorist Church. There is a primary 
school attached to the Capuchin monastery. But upon 
the whole the work of the Catholic churches in the dis- 
tricts seems to be almost exclusively parochial and 
étrictly ecclesiastical. 

It is different with the mission chapels, which are 
sustained mainly by contributions from outside. Of 
these are Grace Chapel in Fourteenth Street, a mission 
of Grace Church; St. Augustine’s in Houston Street, a 
mission of Trinity; St. Mark’s Chapel in Tompkins 
Square, the so-called Pro-cathedral in Stanton Street, 
the Holy Cross at Avenue C and Fourth Street, the Sea- 
men’s Chapel on the river front. Dr. Rainsford’s ad- 
mirable work at St. George’s crosses the line of the 
district with the “ St. George’s trade school,” and there 





under way, from which great things are expected. Al- 
most every one of these chapels is a “ plant” for mis- 
sion work which fully takes account of the needs of 
human nature which are so insufficiently supplied by 
any provision which the inhabitants can make for 
themselves. The provision includes technical training, 
boys’ and girls’ schools, guild rooms and hospitals. A 
very typical “ plant” is Grace Chapel. It is perhaps, 
to begin with, the most beautiful building in the dis- 
trict and one of the most beautiful Gothic buildings in 
the city. It extends from Fourteenth to Thirteenth 
Street with an ample frontage on each street and sur- 
rounds a grassy quadrangle. And it is evident that it 
is fully employed. Some notion of the work it is doing 
may be had from the Year Book of Grace Parish. To 
read the account of its beneficence as a centre of civ- 
ilization, to look over its premises, and to know that 
it is only one of several like centres of civilization in 
its district, is to be ashamed of asking “ what the 
churches are doing,”’ while to meet the educated and 
refined gentlemen who have settled down among these 
ignorant and coarse surroundings to do what good they 
can, and to find their reward in doing it, is to be re- 
buked for imagining that the spirit of Christianity is 
not actively at work in the world of to-day and on the 
darkest lower east side. 

But the secular “enthusiasm of humanity” is ac- 
tively at work also. That may be said to be the main- 
spring of such work as that which is doing by the 
Hebrew Technical Institute and by the Educational 
Alliance in East Broadway, also a Jewish institution 
in the religious allegiance of its benefactors. It is 
equally and even more avowedly the mainspring of 
the work that is doing by the University Settlement in 
Rivington Street. Perhaps such an institution has an 
advantage, at the first, in the appeal it makes to the 
man whom it aims to humanize, since he cannot sus- 
pect it of any designs toward the technical “ salvation 
of his soul” by proselytizing. The clergymen, however, 
engaged in the good work on the east side report that 
they do not encounter any difficulty on that score, 
though evidently that is a matter which much de- 
pends on the tact and knowledge of the world of the in- 
dividual clergyman. There can, at any rate, be no 
doubt of the tact, as well as of the enthusiasm which Mr. 
Reynolds, the head worker of the University Settle- 
ment, has brought to his work, nor of its immense be- 
neficence. Such an institution as the pawnbroker’s of- 
fice of the Settlement, a true ‘“ Mont de Piété,” would 
sufficiently attest that. But it would take too much 
space to even begin to enumerate the agencies through 
which the Settlement seeks to benefit its neighborhood 
by improving the conditions of a life which can never 
be other than very hard. Indeed, in the way of hearten- 
ing up its beneficiaries for the conditions they have to 
encounter, it may be questioned whether the “ super- 
fluities "’ furnished by such an agency are not almest 
more necessary than the necessities which might sup- 
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ply themselves in some other way, whether the lectures 
and the music and the recreation and so on are not the 
main things in the reconcilement of the dweller in 
tenement houses to life, and in showing ‘him more ex- 
cellent ways of amusing himself than he would find 
without provision from outside. 

But it would not be right to limit praise for the good 


; work that is doing in the lower east side to those who 


reside there and are actually doing it, nor even to those 
who provide the funds by which their invaluable labors 
are carried on. Oae of the things that impress them- 
sclves upon the visitor most is the necessity of tene- 
ment house reform. Those who have followed the work 
of the Tenement House Commission, in the illustrated 
reports it has published, must have experienced resent- 
ment that human beings were suffered to be lodged as 
they have been in so many instances in the lower east 
side. But even photography gives a faint impression of 
the horrors to which thousands are subjected, com- 
pared with an actual ocular and olfactory investiga- 
tion, especially in such weather as we have been hav- 
ing. It is only by such inspection that one can meas- 
ure the excellence of the unselfish and public spirited 
work done by the members of the commission, all busy 
men, who gave so freely of their time for this public 
purpose, and who, representing as they did every in- 
terest involved, were able to arrive at what was prac- 
ticable, as well as what was desirable, in tenement 
house reform. On the other hand, indignation is the 
sentiment the humane visitor must experience when 
he is confronted with the actual facts of the situa- 
tion, against those who opposed and obstructed the re- 
form. The “ small investor” who owned one tenement 
house, the fruit of his thrift and frugality, was not 
much to be blamed, when he built his house, for doing 
as other people did and as he was allowed to do. The 
“ sociological aspect " of what he was doing probably 
never occurred to him. But that men who had grown 
rich by building tenement houses on the great scale, and 
who feared some diminution of their profits if they 
were no longer allowed to build urireformed houses, 
should have opposed the studiously mild measure of 
reform demanded, while all the time they were posing 
as good citizens and men of public spirit—this was well 
nigh intolerable. It is fortunate that neither the legis- 
lature nor the Governor attached any importance or 
paid much attention to their selfish and greedy remon- 
strances. The worst tenement house allowed to be built 
under the present law will be very far short of a model 
tenement house. But it will not be, as so many exist- 
ing tenement hauses are, palpably unfit for human 
beings to live in. It will provide for its’ inmates an 
“irreducible minimum ” of the vital needs of light and 
air. It will equally provide for them the irreducible 
minimum of privacy, which is of as vital necessity 
morally as the other requisites are physically. The new 
law is a great benefaction to the lower east side. 

One thing which must be impressed upon whoever 
takes even a stroll through the lower east side in quest 
of impressions is the enormous importance of a better 
municipal government. Mr. Reynolds tells, in one of 
his reports of a poor man, a recent immigrant, who 
applied to him for assistance in setting up a push cart, 
and in detailing his necessary expenses, included, as 
part of his working outfit ‘ $5 protection money for the 
policeman.” The Government presents itself to the 
newly arrived in the person of a uniformed blackmailer, 
and as an organization for blackmail. A corrupt police 
is necessarily opposed to any effort to elevate or hu- 
manize the “residuum.” The impudent brutality with 
which a police Captain met the remonstranee of a mis- 
sionary clergyman upon the jndecent flaunting of vice 
was characteristic and necessary. The corrupt police- 
man lives, or at least thrives, by exploiting the misery 
and ignorance and vice which the aim of the “ centre 
of civilization” is to relieve or remove or suppress. 

Another consideration is that the excellent work that 
is doing ought to be enormously increased. The lower 
east side is nearly twice as populous as Buffalo. We 
have given a Hst which, though not exhaustive, is 
fairly complete of the agencies for civilization which 
it contains. What would be the feelings of a Buffa- 
lonian of civic pride, if these were all his city had to 
show in that way? There is not one of these benefi- 
cent institutions which could not spend to advantage 
ten times the income it has now. Most of them would 
be greatly unhampered if they could rely upon an en- 
dowment instead of the voluntary annual contribu- 
tions by which they are now supported. And, indeed, 
they ought not only to be strengthened but multiplied, 
so that there should be no neighborhood without a 
centre of civilization of its own, And yet here is the 
richest city in the world, with hundreds of citizens who 
have trouble to spend their incomes. And here is a way 
opened to them to “shake the superflux” so that it 
will not only be used to humanize and civilize those 
who are so largely out of the pale of civilization and of 
what deserves to be called humanity, but will return 
to the givers an actual premium in political and social 
insurance. There ought not to be any doubt about the 
answer to such an appeal, M. 
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PRIVATE citizen of this city, a civil 
engineer, delving among the archives 
of the Lenox Library, has discovered 

a series of ancient and musty maps and pa- 
pers published a half century ago by the 
British Government, which may be the 
means of establishing for all time the abso- 
lute rights of the United States to hundreds 
of square miles of territory which are now 
in dispute. The discovery, of which the 
finder recognized the value at once and 
has brought it to the attention ef the Gov- 
ernment authorities, consists among other 
things of remarkably complete and clear- 
ly drawn maps, drawn and printed by or- 
der of the British House of Commons in 
1850 and 1857, showing the western bound- 
ary lines of British America where it ad- 
joined at that time the eastern boundary 
lines of the Russian possessions in the 
western hemisphere, which possessions 
were later sold to the United States, 

In this apparently long-forgotten collec~ 
tion is also a map of the same district 
drawn by the Executive 
Council of Canada clear- 
ly indicating the bound- 
ary line in exactly the 
same location as the 
English drawn maps, 
and differing only in 
showing certain mouni- 
ains and rivers which 
were omitted by the lat- 
ter. The two English- 
made maps—one drawn 
in 1850 and the other in 
1857—years before it be- 
came apparent that the 
territory in the vicinity 
of the boundary lines 
was of the enormous 
value that it is now 
known to be—indicate 
the Russian possessions 
by coloring the Russian 
section a bright yellow, 
while the British posses- 
sions are shown in dif- 
ferent colors. The Ca- 
nadians in drawing their 
map did not resort to 
colors, but indicated by 
dotted lines the bound- 
aries of the two posses- 
sions. 

All these maps, toffeth- 
er with the other docu- 
ments discovered by the 
New York engineer near- 
ly a half century after 
they had been stored 
away to sink into obliv- 
ion, following the course 
of most public docu- 
ments, were prepared 
for the purpose of set- 
tling certain questions 
that had arisen between 
the then all-powerful 
Hudson Bay Company 
and the Canadian ‘Colo- 
nial Government. They 
were printed as docu- 
ments in connection with 
the hearing of the case 
before a committee of 
the British House of 
Commons, and the 
statesmen who perused 
them at that time took 
no particular notice of 
the yellow-tinted portion 
which marked plainly the 
Portion of the great 
Northwest which was 
the property of Russia. 

Having served their pur- 
pose, these documents 
were possibly forgotten 
by the British states- 
men as well as the ad- 
ministrators of the Cana- 
dian Government; possi- 
bly they were not, but 


at any rate up to the Map N 


‘The chance discoverer of the documents 
“nN the Lenox Library recognized immedi- 
‘ately that they constituted evidence tending, 

if their existence were known to the Brit- 
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Official English Maps Found in the 
Lenox Library that Prove the Truth 
of the American Contention #* 
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As all the world knows by this time, the 
territory which has been the subject of 
dispute between the American and British 


Governments since first it became apparent | 


to the Canadians that it was of great value 
is that strip which lies practically between 
the fifty-fifth degree of latitude om the 
south and Mount St. Elias on the north. A 
glance at either of the accompanying re- 
productions will show the territory that is 
to be considered here,‘and will also show 
what a clear idea the British officials had 
of the exact limitations of their territory 
before the discovery of gold in the North- 
west began to befog and obliterate their 
convictions on the subject. 


In order to give an idea of the importance 
of these documents in their bearing toward 
the so-called Alaskan boundary dispute, it 
is necesssary to go back a great many 
years and consider the subject in its vari- 
ous details. 

In the early part of the century, when 
Russia still owned Alaska. Great Britain, 


original is inscribed 


was copied word for word in the treaty 


| by which Russia ceded Alaska to the United 


States in 1867. The sections of the treaty 
which have to do with the boundaries of 
the two possessions read as follows: 


‘Section 3. The line of demarkation be- 
tween the possessions of the high contract- 
ing parties upon the coast of the continent 
and the islands of America to the North- 
west, shall be drawn in the following man- 
ner: Commencing from the southernmost 
point of the island called the Prince of 
Wales Island, which point lies in the par- 
allel of 54 degrees 40 minutes north lati- 
tude, and between the 13lst and 133d de- 
grees of west longitude; the same line shall 
ascend to the north along the channel 
called Portland Channel as far as the point 
of the continent where it strikes the 56th 
degree of north latitude; from this last- 
mentioned point the line of demarkation 
shall follow the summit of the mountains 
situated parallel to the coast, as far as 
the point of intersection of the l4lst de- 


lap of North America=On.thie map-the territoric 
British territories pink, and those of Russia yellow. 


fepreduction is yellow in the original, as the main body of Alaska. 


starting from the south, claimed jurisdic- 
tion over the Pacific Coast as far north 
0 and Russia, starting from 
claimed jurisdiction over the 
far south as 51 degrees. The 
companies were working 
islands which, as will be 
on the accompanying maps, form a 


lu 


gate 


Coast to Hudson Bay. It became neces- 
sary to delimit of jurisdiction of 
each power, and in 1825 a treaty was 


gree of west longitude, (of the same 
meridian,) and finally from the said point 
of intersection of the 14ist degree, in its 
prolongation as far as the frozen ocean, 
shall form the limit between the Russian 
and British possessions on the continent of 
America to the northwest. ‘i 

“Bection 4. That wherever the summit 
of the mountains which extehd in a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast, from the 6th 
degree of north latitude to the point ‘of 
intersection of the 14lst degree of west 
longitude shall prove to be at the distance 
of more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean, the limit between the British pos- 
sessions and the line of coast which is to 
belong to Russia as above mentioned, shall 
be formed by a line parallel to the winding 
of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues there- 
from.” 4 

It is admitted even up to the present time 
that the effect. of this treaty was to give 
Russia a strip of the Pacific Coast, run- 


hunting grounds of Russian fur traders 
from the hunting grounds of British fur 
traders. That this fence was to run along 
the coast of the mainland from Mount St. 
Elias, where the one hundred and fortv- 
first degree of longitude cuts the Pacific 
Coast, to a point on the fifty-sixth parallel 
of latitude and thence to continue by water 
to the south end of Prince of Wales Island 
in latitude 54 degrees 45 minutes, and that 
nowhere on the mainland was the width to 
exceed ten marine leagues, or thirty miles 
measured from the ocean, is also undis- 
puted even by British and Canadian states- 
men to this day. 

The maps issued by the United States 
since the Alaska purchase and those pub- 
lished by the British authorities, followed 
generally the same line of demarkation 
until the year 1887. At that time a change 
was noticed in the British maps, for their 
line was then made to extend within the 
limits defined by the maps of our Govern- 
ment. Hence it is only fair to infer that 
when this strip of land 
became better known to 
England and its value 
more or less accurately 
determined, a_ first at- 
tempt was made to set 
up a claim to the terri- 
tory through the medium 
of maps published by the 
British Government. The 
discovery of gold in the 
Klondike region ten 
years later and the tre- 
mendous rush of immi- 
gration into the region 
to the northward through 
this strip of territory 
from the sea aroused 
Canada, and later Great 
Britain as a whole, to 
the tremendous impor- 
tance of getting by hook 
or by crook an outlet 
through it. 

Then began the real 
dispute that has been 
carried on with energy 
between that Govern- 
ment and our own, and 
is not yet settled. It 
will be observed from a 
glance at the maps that 
the strip of territory rec- 
ognized as belonging to 
Russia by the treaty of 
1825 is indented by a 
great number of inlets 
extending for a consid- 
erable distance into the 
interior. The larger of 
these inlets are known 
as canals, and the two 
largest are named the 
Portland Canal and the 
Lynn Canal. 

The two principal gates 
through this boundary 
fence through which 
Canada claims to have 
access to the ocean are 
the Lynn Canal and the 
Taku Inlet, and of these 
two by far the most im- 
portant is the Lynn Ca- 
nal. The foundation of 
the Canadian claim rests 
mainly on the contention 
that the ten-league line 
granted to Russia by the 
treaty was intended to 
be measured from the 
waters of the ocean and 
was to be carried at the 
ten-league limit across 
the waters, not round 
the shores of such nar- 
row inlets as indent the 
coast more than ten 
leagues. Of the inlets 
which penetrate more 
than ten leagues inland 
the largest is the Lynn 
Canal. It runs fer nearly. 


claimed by th 
Ordered by the ~ & hundred miles into the 
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mainland, being through ~~ 
a.great part of its ex+ .- 


tent not more than a 
mile to a mile and a half in width. 


Toward its northerly end it splits, as 
will be seen from the accompanying maps, 
into two forks and runs in still water be- 
tween white marble cliffs sustaining 
mountains from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in height 
to the principal landing places on this part 
of the coast. It forms two harbors. One 
includes the towns of Dyea and Skaguay, 
which at a little more than a stone’s throw 
from each other mark tlie entrances to the 
parallel passes known as the Chilkoot and 
the Skaguay. The other harbor, known as 
Pyramid Harbor, gives access by a third 
pass to a land route leading to Fort Sel- 
kirk, whence shipment can be made by riv- 


er to the Klondike. 

It is upon this vicinity that the greed of 
England has particularly set her eye. It 
furnishes the outlet to the great interior of 








of the ten-league limit, are in 
n territory, and therefore consti- 
tute of right one of those Canadian gate- 
Ways which they claim to possess in the 
Pacific fence. , 

But the survey of the coast was for 
the first time completed in 1895, and the 
delineation of the international boundary 
under that survey has never been carried 
out, and the United States has continued 
to exercise jurisdiction in Skaguay. It 
was Canada’s cherished wish to get con- 
trol of Dyea and Skaguay, and thence con- 
struct her line of railways into the in- 
terior, and her attempts to run her lines of 
survey within these towns almost resulted 
in a resort to arms among the local 
authorities of the two countries. The 
towns remained under American jurisdic- 
tion pending the deliberations of the Joint 
High Commission, appointed by the United 
States and Canada. The Americans insist- 
ed that the ten-league limit followed the 
sinuosities of the coast. The British Gov- 
ernment agreed to accept the United States’ 
contention in the main, providing this 
country gave up Pyramid Harbor, whence 
the Dalton trail leads into the interior. 
This was absolutely refused, and it was 
not until the Autumn of 1800 that a 
modus vivendi was adopted, by the terms 
of which the Candians can reach no point 
on the Lynn Canal within 224 miles. The 
British got no free port on any point on 
the canal, or even free transfer of goods 
across American territory, except miners’ 
belongings. 

Of course this does not permanently 
settle the matter, and a Joint High Com- 
mission appointed by the two Governments 
is now engaged in trying to bring about 
a settlement. The commission is con- 
atituted as follows: 


Americans—Senator Charles W. Fair- 
banks, (‘harles J. Faulkner, Sereno G. 
Payne, John W. Foster, John A. Kasson, 
and T. Jefferson Coolidge. 

British—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Richard 
Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies, Sir James 8. 
Winter, and John Chariton. 

The contentions of the members of the 
commission on either side are based neces- 
sarily upon the treaty made between Great 
Britain and Russia in 1825, and Great 
Britain's claim up to the present time 
has been that at the time the treaty was 
made the interior of the strip of land in- 
cluded in the grant and now in dispute was 
but little known, and when it became 
certainly known that a large number of 
inlets indented the coast the claim was 
immediately set up that the terms of the 
treaty were ambiguous; that where the 
summits of the defined range of moun- 
tains mentioned in the treaty are not 
within the ten-league limit, the boundary 
shall be that distance from the main 
channels of water. These claims, if grant- 
ed in their entirety, would give them 
access to a dozen of the inlets indenting 
the coast. 

The. maps and papers discovered in the 
Lenox Library show conclusively that as 
far back as 1834, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s Governor was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the interior and leased from Rus- 
sia the strip of land conforming exactly 
to that claimed now by the United States. 
The maps were drawn in 1850, and ordered 
printed by the British Government in 1857. 
The maps, which are reproduced above, 
are included in a bound volume entitled 
[ “Report from the Select Committee on the 
Hudson's Bay Company, Together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee, Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be 
Printed July 31 and Aug. 11, 1857." In 
this volume the map designated above as 
No. 1 is printed tn colors. That portion 
shaded in the reproduction is printed yel- 
low in the original. In this volume many 
pages are given to the report of the ex- 
amination of Sir George Simpson, Governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Portions of 
this testimony given below speak for itself: 

Q. “Besides your own territory, I think 
you administer a portion of the territory 
which belongs to Russia, under some ar- 
rangement with the Russian Company?” 

A. “There is a margin of coast marked 
yellow on the map from 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes up to Cross Sound, which we have 
rented from the Russian Company for a 
term of years.” 

“Ts that the whole of that strip?”’ 

“The strip goes on to Mount St. Elias.” 

“Is it the whole of that strip which is 
included betweefi the British tertitory and 
the sea?” ' 

: “We have only rented that part between 
hs Fort Simpson and Cross Sound.” 

; 7 “What is the date of that arrange- 
ment?” 

“The arrangement, I think, was entered 
into about 1539." 


“Do you pay a rent for that land? ”’ 


“The British territory runs along tnland 
from the coast about thirty miles. The 
Russian territory runs along the coast. We 
were about to establish a post upon one of 
the rivers which led to very serious diffi- 
culties between the Russian American 
Company and: ourselves. We had a long 
correspondence upon the subject, and to 
guard against a recurrence of these diffi- 
culties it was agreed that we should lease 
this margin of coast and pay them a rent. 
The rent was in the first instance, I think, 
2,000 otters a year. It is now converted 
into money. I think it is £1,500 a year.” 


Later on in the examination of the wit- 
mess reference is again made to the rental 
of this land, and the witness’s answers ure 
atill more explicit. Asked what were the 
mature of the difficulties leading up to the 
rental of the territory he said: ‘‘ We were 
desirous of passing through their territory 
which is inland from the coast about thirty 
miles. There is a margin of thirty miles 
ef coast belonging to the Russians. We 
had the right of navigating the rivers fall- 
fing into the ocean and of settling the inte- 





















































us in regard to the trade of the country 
and to remove all these difficulties we 
agreed to give them an annual rental.” 

_ It will be noticed that the shaded dis- 
trict of map No. 1, which is colored yellow 
on the original map and pointed out by the 
witness as representing the Russian posses- 
sions includes the furthermost point of all 
the inlets including Lynn Canal, the long- 
est, by a considerable margin. It will be 
noted also that the name of Lynn anal is 
duly set forth on the map, showing conclu- 
sively that in 1857 at least, the British 
Government was fully aware of the extent 
of this canal as well as the other, and that 
it fully recognized all of the territory con- 
tiguous to it as being Russian territory. 






HE HAGUE, July 5.—The waters of 
the North Sea came in gently with 
the rising tide on the evening of 

July Fourth, and a happy throng of pleas- 
ure-seeking strangers, mostly Americans, 
lined the shore of Scheveningen. There is 
a saying among Hollanders which runs: 
“It is Summer, and the voice of the 
American is heard in the land.” 


There was a big parade of our country 
people this “ Fourth,” and all seemed to 
be having a happy time. The moon was 
well on the full, and with an approving 
smile she spread her light along with the 
gentle fringe over the far-reaching sea, 
and marked out the irregularities of the 
roofs of this fishing village, which lies be- 
hind the dunes. 2 

The water front is now one line of huge 
hotels, brilliant with electric lights and 
having all those noisy attractions that 
go to make up a fashionable seaside re- 
sort. But throughout the old town the 
simple fisher’s home exists in its old-time 
quaintness, and in the evening, at the 
hour of tea, one sees the smoke curling 
from the crooked chimneys and smells 
the strong scent of the peat fire within. 

It is pleasant to come here on a Satur- 
day afternoon, when one will find beside 
the cottage doors the women sitting, the 
housework done. They come out for an 
hour's rest to enjoy the fresh breeze and a 
gossip with the neighbor at the opposite 
door. Long rows of well-washed wooden 
shoes stand—toes up—against the wall to 
let every drop of moisture out before 
their owners come in turn to claim them. 
Mother views them with pride and some 
regret as she observes, ‘‘ How much bigger 
those of Hans are than at this time last 
year!"’ Don't think that mother sits idle 
while taking her hour’s rest. Not she. The 
Winter stocking grows longer and longer 
as you watch her nimble fingers fly. 

Down the streets come groups or files of 
girls walking like soldiers, with many in a 
line—usually as many as the width of the 



























































Map. No. 2.—The original is inscribed as 







res one of petwceers part of | street will allow. Their neat heads are 
Canada. rawn by Thomas Devine by or- . 

der of Hon. Joseph Couchon, Commis- about on a level, and none is tall. With 
sioner of Crown Lands. Ordered printed by | broad shoulders and broader hips, they 






the House of Commons July $1, 1857.'' The 
Russian boundary is shown in the original 
by dotted lines. 


move like buoys on the wave, with a rising 
and falling movement; this is the Scheven- 
ingen waik. Those who have seen it must 
wonder as I do how they keep it up. On 
they go by scores, the points of their little 
colored shawls that are pinned so snugly 
about them keep an even line along their 
backs, for each is put on precisely as the 
other; that is their pride, not only to te 
alike, but to be like the “ Meisjes, who sev- 
eral generations ago walked in this same 
solemn row, with the buoyant glide, down 
these same village streets.” 

At this time of year the girls turn toward 
the shore. (in the Autumn their walk is the 
“ Little Woods,"’) all eating raw carrots as 
they go. Strangers are sure to follow them, 
but once around the corner one pauses, half 
blinded by that other side of Scheveningen, 
which, after the quiet homes, reminds one 
of the transformation scene so puzzling to 
chikihood in the spectacular drama. There 
the sky and the waves are one mass of 
light, and along the grand promenade 
stream peoples of many nations. Women 
in ravishing gowns from the Paris shops 
sweep by and have their dainty laces 
trailed over the ‘“grint’’ and along the 
sand; brilliant-colored parasols and jewels 
glow out under the setting sun. A broad 
path of gold spreads out to where the 
earth and sky are one, and at its end the 
icund, red orb of day promises each mo- 
ment to disappear, but does not, traveling 
along the horizon line iike a huge wheel 
that gees slowly down an incline, then rolls, 
never sets, under the water. That is the 
pleasantest time of day at Scheveningen. 
The sun is down, but not set, and one can 
walk for an hour or more in its light, even 
after the hottest day, and feel no discom- 
fort, No wonder, then, the shore is a mass 
of moving color, and that - the - ravishing 
toilets are paraded in the evening glow, 
and that all the world seems talking at 
once, and that florists, jewelers, and taco- 
distes seem to have piled in a heap their 
wares along the Scheveningen shore. 

Soon one hears the clang of the wooden 
schoen, and there follows the fisher maid, 
Her hands are busy with her work, her 
skirts are short, and her laughter often ioud 
as she pauses to take in these Paris visions, 
whose hats of roses and whose swirling 
skirts are to her strange things te be found 
on ‘the shore of the North Sea. 

Here along the grand promenade it is 
pleasant to while away that hour between 
tea and dinner or to wait for the first 
sounds of the “tune-up” of the Kurhaus 
Orchestra while one lingers over the last 
course of dinner. "Tis a gay scene, but 
also @ sad scene, for, besides the Prince, 
who stands to look at some trivial object 
pointed out by one of his followers, there 
stand the wives of fishermen, waving till 
night closes them in to the red sails that 
go out fn that evening glow and are lost in 
the western sky. The last of the herring 
boats are leaving now, and the women 
ctowd to the shore. How poor must seem 
to them the crowded cafés along the strand 
and on the terrace wall, while their hearts 
overfiow. 


This year a new attraction has been 















The map submitted by the Canadians and 
marked No, 2 in the reproduction herewith 
given, and which also accompanies the re- 
port, is not printed in colors, but the bound- 
ary between the British and Russian pos- 
sessions is shown by dotted lines and 
shows every inlet well within the Russian 
lines. 

There is also a map appended intended 
primarily to show the loeation of the In- 
dian tribes, and in this map also the boun- 
dary lines are exactly similar to those on 
the other two maps. The boundary lines 
are also plainly marked on the maps 
“ Boundary, 1825." All these maps or- 
dered printed by the British House of 
Commons stamps them as being official 
and leaves no doubt that they were accept- 
ed at the time the report which they uc- 
company was printed, as representing the 
British understanding of the boundaries of 
the two possessions. 
































He Wasn't a Centenarian. 


HERE was filed recently in the office 
T of the Department of Health in Brook- 
lyn a certificate of death which has 
excited much comment. The certificate was 
that of the death of ‘‘ Barney "' Morris, the 
worker in Prospect Park, who enjoyed the 
reputation of being the oldest man on Long 
Isiand. Yet the death certificate put his 
age at only eighty years. 

According to old “ Barney's” frequently 
told story of his life, he was born at Cen- 
tral Port, County Cavan, Ireland, June 10, 
1792. A few weeks before his death, which 
occurred on July 2 last, he celebrated what 
he said was his one hundred and ninth 
birthday. 

The old man had lived in Brooklyn for 
many years, and had worked in Prospect 
Park for a long time, gathering up stray 
bits of paper that visitors scattered about 
on the grass. He became quite a famous 
character in Brooklyn, and columns have 
been published about him In the newspa- 
pers. It was never doubted that ‘“ Barney” 
believed himself to be as old as he said he 
was, or if it was, the doubts were con- 
cealed, ‘‘ Barney ’’ told many weird stories 
of the days, when he was a boy, away 
back in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and a great many people visited 
him to see a man who had lived in three 
different centuries. No one seemed to no- 
tice that he had overestimated his age 
by about thirty years. 

Old “ Barney” lived with his son-in-law 
at 842 Fulton Street. It seems that when 
the physician was making out the death 
certificate, he was told by the family that 
“ Barney "’ was about eighty years old, and 
that age was accordingly entered in the 
certificate. 

Such persons as happen to be interested 
in the matter are now wondering whether 
old “ Barney” merely imagined that he 
was 109 years old or whether the family 
lost track of the number of years he had 
lived. 







































































added to those of Scheveningen. What 
is known as the “ Wilhelmina Waudel- 
heofd"’ (an iron pier) has been opened by 
the Prince of the Netherlands. It is prov- 
ing a success, but by those who love the sea 
for the sea’s sake it is voted a blot on 
the scene. Yet it ‘s as picturesque as such 
a structure can be made. The ornamenta- 
tions of iron scrollwork are skillful and in 
sood taste. The designs are what is known 
as being Tovropian. Jan Toorop is the lead- 
ing artist of the extreme mystic-modern 
school of art in painting of Holland. The 
Waudelhoofd supports an excellent café, 
and twice each day a very good orchestra 
gives concerts. As the entrance to the pier 
is only one “‘ dubbeltje,”” (4 American cents,) 
one can truly say it is much for the money. 


On reading the programme one found that 
the Philharmonic Orchestra had for its sev- 
enth number: 

(a) ‘' The Star-Spangled Banner,"’ 
(b) “‘ Hail Columbia,” 
Hymnes Nationaux Americains. 

The Kurhous concert hall was decorated 
with some American flags, with the flag of 
Holland, Orange, Nassau, and Mecklen- 
burg. In the audience one saw the typical 
American “ Summer girl." Always herself 
and always pleasing to see. 


When it comes to a Holland orchestra 
playing the ‘Star-Spangled Banner” and 
dear old ‘Hail Columbia,” the musical 
American ear has cause given it te make 
its possessor politely smile! It would be a 
good thing if some American band was to 
give those two “ hymnes nationaux " occa- 
sionally in Europe to let the people hear 
what their stirring qualities can be. 

Altogether the evening for our independ- 
ence day was so kindly given and gener- 
ously responded to that it would be far 
from my desire as well as the truth to 
say it was short of a grand success. 


The hotels are fast filling up, and many 
of the cottages rented. Among the cot- 
tagers are many Americans this year, 
showing that a whole Summer at Scheven- 
ingen is desired by even those persons who 
have it within their power and privilege to 
select from the nfany seaside resorts of the 
American coast. It is not that living is so 
cheap at Scheveningen that they come, but 
Scheveningen is attractive. 

MEVROUW HANKEN-PARKER, 





Old-Time Banking Recalled. 


66 S$ sound as the Hartford Bank’ has 
for generations been a sort of 
synonym for financial solidity up 


Connecticut way. Well, it may be, too, for 
there has been a sturdy and steady growth 
since the bank was established in 1792. As 
a sort of celebration of its one hundred and 
ninth birthday the bank has been remod- 
cled as to its interior, so as to be tp-to- 
date in handsome furnishings, though the 
same solid old front, with its artistically 
perfect Grecian columns, remains as it 
was erected in 1811. The new house fur- 
nishing is the excuse for the publication of 
a handsome little brochure of some sixty 
pages, giving a brief history of the bank, 
the oldest in Hartford, and the fifth in 
point of age in the entire country. 


Portraits of the six Presidents it has had 
in 108 years, with fac similes of notes is- 
sued in the days when bank currency was 
an uncertain sort of possession, if one 
happened to be a few miles away from the 
bank of issue, and a historical sketch make 
this publication of exceptional typographi- 
cal neatness a pamphlet of unique value. — 

To the old Hartford bank. the whole 
country owes something, for it was an 
aggressive factor in the adeption of the 
decimal system in our financial affairs, 
one of the very first business institutions 
to break away from the Engtish designa- 
tions of pounds, shillings, and pence, and te 
insist, in 1792, that aceounts should be 
kept in dolHars and cents. Besides being 
an aid to the prosperity of the capita! of 
the State, it was an educator for a large 
section of country in banking metheds and 
mercantile honesty. Possibly that was due 
to rules adopted by the Board of Directors 
shortly after the bank was established, and 
thus quaintly inscribed on the records: 


All questions of discount to be determined by 
Ballot. Where there is two against discounting 
&@ note, (unless they withdraw their objections,) 
ho discount to be made. 

A note once refused not to be tryed again. 

Any pefson hot punctually paying his note 
when due, either as Signer or endorser, will be 
refused any further discount. Any person Sul- 
fering his note to be Sued, is to have his name 
pested Im the Bank. 

No reason to be given out of the Bank for the 
refusing of a Discount What passes In the 
Bank not to be spoke én at any other place. 


Of the simple and. primitive nature of the 
bank’s beginnings the sketch says: “ The 
bank's money chest was kept in a subter- 
ranean vault, covered by a massive door, 
which, as occasion required, was raised and 
lowered by means of a pulley. Vhe chest, 
a box of thin wrought iron, two feet long 
and sixteen inches broad and high, now 
reposes among the velics ef the Connecti- 
cut Historical Society, an amusing contrast 
to the showy and elaborately expensive 
safes considered essential to security at the 
present time,” 
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¢ GownsWornbyWell-KnownWomen: 4. 
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RS. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, 

Jr., lunched at Delmonico's on Tues- 

day gowned in blue. The _skirt of her 
costume was linen duck of that medium 
shade of blue so much in vogue this sea- 
s0n. There were no strappings or tucks to 
be seen on the skirt, which was absolutely 
plain, save that some eight inches from its 
lower edge there was applied a three-inch 
band of blue and white embroidery. The 
blouse worn was an extremely pale shade 
of blue muslin. It fitted tightly in the 
back, with several inturning tucks each 
side the centre seam. The front bloused 
into a deep V. The stock and bow were of 
the blue muslin embroidered in white and 
the sleeves were of the conventional shirt- 
waist pattern. Mrs. Vanderbilt's hat was a 
large one, the crown and most of the brim 
were of the palest shade of satin-finished 
straw. The undulating brim was bordered 
with navy blue straw, and a second and 
narrow braid of the dark blue appeared 
again nearer the crown. On the left side, 
where the brim was raised, a bunch of 
dark blue cornflowers was caught. This 
hat was one of the most artistic and beau- 
tiful seen this season. A dark blue chiffon 
veil was worn when Mrs. Vanderbilt en- 
tered the restaurant. 
. -— > 
Clarence H. Mackay was 
Monday. She 
charming frock of white swiss, with tiny 
black knots, over white taffeta. The cling- 
ing skirt touched the floor all around, 
but did not trail, It had clusters of tucks 
from the belt to the skirt’s edge, which 
was finished by a triple row of inch-wide 
bands, The band at the extreme edge was 
pink swiss, with. tiny white knots; the 
middle band was white, with tiny trefoils 
of pink, and the knots were black, while 
the upper band was white valenciennes. 
The bodice had vertical entre-deux of the 
valenciennes, and straps of the pink swiss, 
with white dots, over the shoulders. The 
girdle was a rather wide folded one of 
pink, and. narrow. black velvet ribbon 
formed an upward turning V directly in 
the back. From the two sides of the V, 
at the lower edge of the girdle, the ribbon 
velvet fell in short loops and ends. The 
stock was pink, touched with the velvet. 
The sleeves were gathered at the shoulder 
and a little below the elbow into tight- 
fitting lower sleeves finished in pink. The 


Mrs. at the 


wore a 


upper sleeve was formed of alternate 
vertical strips of the white swiss, with 
black knots and valenciennes lace, Mrs. 


Mackay’s hat was a large one of écru 
straw, with a wide brim. The sides of the 
crown were formed of pale pink roses in 
different shades. The brim showed no 
trimming, but rolled ever so slightly at the 
sides. At the left it rolled more and toward 
the back revealed a knot of pink ribbon 
crushed against the hair, from which fell 
two pink streamers, widening toward the 
ends to about four inches. These swept 
gracefully back over the wearer's shoul- 
der. Mrs. Mackay carried a parasol of 
rose-pink silk-edged, with a graduated ruf- 
fle of white lace. 


The same evening .while dining at Sher- 
ry’s Mrs, Mackay wore a gown of black 
lace over white taffeta. It was long and 
sweeping, princesse in effect, with a frou- 
frou of flounces at the floor line. Occa- 
sional flowers of black jet were embroid- 
ered on it at irregular intervals. The neck 
was siightly décolleté and was cut square. 
About her throat was a band of exquisite 
pearls. The elbow-length sleeves were fin- 
dshed with lace ruffles. The hat» that 
topped this gown was a very large one of 


_ Pale blue tulle, rising high at the left side, 


the brim covered with two extremely full 

and long ostrich plumes matching the tulle 

in color. 5 
— 

Mrs. Edward Moore Robinson lunched 
early in the week in the palm garden tn a 
striking foulard. It was covered thickly 
with groups-of blue polka dots set in white 
rings. These dots varied from a quarter of 

_ &n inch to an inch across; their white rims 
touched, and formed curved designs. The 
skirt was long and sweeping. The bodice 
was of the foulard and white lace. There 
was a bolero jacket of the foulard, describ- 
ing A point in the back, with narrow strips 
of plain blue running over the shoulders 
and to the bottom on each side the point, 
which was outlined with the narrow blve 
Bends. These bands, which appeared all 
ovér the costume, were perhaps a quarter 
,of an inch in width and added much to the 
elaborateness of effect. There were bands 
of blue across the lower part of the boleru 
in the back, while in the front they outlined 
the short and narrow jacket fronts, -and 
‘appeared again on the coat sleeves, which 
-were as tight as possible from the elbow 
‘to the wrist. On the sleeves the bands 
were two inches apart and banded the arm. 


“?he bi front was, delicate .white lace 
a dn frills, .Mrg...Robinson wore a 
modi boat-shaped hat of white linen 


trim med! with ‘putts: 6f-white mall and a 
fluffy chou of ‘soft white feathers, — 
: a 43-3 3e4 —--@- : 
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lace formed deep points, and was a heavy 
wheel pattern. The bodice also showed the 
lace, which formed a glove-fitting bolero. 
The transparent yoke was of tucked mous- 
seline. The elbow sleeves, which matched 
the yoke, were edged with four-inch double 
ruffles of plain mousseline. A: magnificent 
Russian necklace was worn, formed of 
squares of gold: Mrs. Jennings's‘hat was a 
large one of heavy white lace in a small 
close pattern over black. The broad brim, 
which set well over the front forehead, but | 
was raised slightly, was finished by two 
superb white ostrich plumes. 
-®-— 
Mrs. Joseph Stickney wore Monday while 
lunching with a party of young women in | 
the palm garden a gown of rich brown, of 
soft, dull, clinging woolen material. The 
long, sweeping skirt had strapped bands of 
Lrown silk of the same shade running ver- 
tically from the waist to a graduated 
depth of from two to three feet, and about | 
eighteen inches apart around the hips. The | 
finish at the bottom was a deep hem. The 
coat of thts costume, an Eton, with knotted | 
bows of silk showing on the sleeves, was 
carried on the wearer's arm. The blouse | 
worn was blue crépe de chine, plain and | 
tight in the back. The front had a little 
narrow ruffle on each side of the centre, 
and on each side of these was exqui- 
site embroidery, done in white silk, the de- 
sign being flowers. The rather close-fitting 
sleeves had narrow turn-back cuffs of 
white embrotdered muslin. There was the 
same finish at the neck, with blue Liberty 
silk bands tied in short loops and ends. 
The toque worn was a small one of brown 
straw, the brim encircled, and the latter 
covered with small brown roses in varying | 
shades. Where the toque turned up on the { 
left fold of blue satin to match, the color 
of the blouse was placed. 





Miss Madeline Kpowites wore a simple 
walking costume of bright-blue serge, the 
skirt being absolutely plain. The Eton 
jacket, which came to the waist line, had a 
narrow coat collar and revers of blue vel- 
vet, and under this and extending out over 
the shoulders was a second collar of white 
Irish crochet lace. The hat worn had a 
low crown and a down-turning brim, sharp- 
ly indented at the left of the back, where 
a bow of black velvet ribbon was placed. 
From this there ran around the brim a 
wreath of white flowers, gray velvet 
leaves, and bunches of purple violets. 

——@- — 

Mrs. Henry Sedley wore on the same day 
a long, clinging skirt of thin black mate- 
cial and a white silk crepe blouse, embroid- 
ered in apple blossoms, also in solid white. 
The shirt sleeves were gathered into em- 
broidered bands. A wide-brimmed ‘flat- 
crowned hat, the brim raised at the sides, 
was worn. The crown was wreathed with 
yellowish-white roses, and the upper part 
of the brim covered with soft white mate- 
rial. 





—o— 
Mrs. “ Jack” Bloodgood was seen lunch- 
ing at the Waldorf in a black etamine 
frock. The skirt had three narrow applied 
flounces, edged with stitched bands of 
black silk. The plain little Eton jacket had 
no collar, but white lace was applied down 
the edges of the front, and had the appear- 
ance of being raised or ‘‘ incrusted.”” The 
Sleeves ended at the elbow, where there 
were little turn-back cuffs of white. The 
blouse worn was a sheer one of white mus- 
lin, the shirt sleeves gathered into narrow 
bands. The blouse was the simplest pos- 
sible, and a small black hat draped with a 
black chiffon veil completed the toilet. 


—e— 

Mrs. Charles Marshall, at the same place 
and on the same day, wore a linen-colored 
cloth costume, The skirt was fitted about 
the hips with vertical tucks, about two 
inches deep in the back and six in front. 
At the lower edge of the skirt a band of 
silk of the same shade and an inch wide, 
with three rows of stitching, was applied. 
About ten inches above this was another 
strip, and still a third one appeared the 
game distance above the second. These 
bands ended on each side of the front 
breadth, which was plain and had under- 
plaits in the side seams, beginning six 
inches above the knees and springing out 
over the feet. The blouse was of linen in 
exactly the same shade as the cloth. It 
fitted closely in the back, and six half- 
inch tucks appeared in the centre, The 
front had a short, straight yoke, and clus- 
ters of fine tucks each side of the centre. 
The sleeves were simple scant shirt sleeves 
with narrow bands at the wrist. A white 
turnover collar and white satin stock and 





























| of the material stitched across the 


| were a few half-inch tucks. 
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skirt touched the floor, and at the bottom 
a narrow ruffle, on which was applied a 
three inch band of black lace. The bodice 
was gathered to fit, and had a fichu yoke 
of white chiffon with fine plaitings at its 
edge, extending cap-like over the shoul- 
ders, There was a plain stock of the chif- 
fon covered with a band of black lace. In 
the back three bands of black lace tapered 
into the belt, which was a band of the lace, 
and these bands ran down the skirt per- 
haps six inches below the belt. At each 
side of the back of the skirt a strip of this 
three-inch lace ran perhaps 18 inches be- 
low the belt and formed the centre of a 
searf-like end of white chiffon. The chif- 
fon and lace scarfs were repeated again on 
each side of the front breadth. The front 
of the bodice was similar to that of the 
back, and there was no V, but a slight 
blousing. The elbow sleeves had narrow 
frills of organdie with lace over the edge. 
Mrs. Gerard’s hat was a medium-sized af- 
fair with a two-inch crown. It was all 
black and formed almost entirely of black 


satin roses. 
ey 


Mrs. Henry Sedley lunched at Sherry’s 
Thursday in a frock of pale lavender 
linen. The Eton jacket had the tiniest pos- 
sible tucks, an inch apart, running ver- 
tically on the body, a stitched band finish- 
ing the edges. The sleeves had inch bands 
upper 
portions and at the wrists. The revers 
were covered with fine Swiss embroidery. 
The skirt was tucked vertically two-thirds 
its depth from the waistline to the hem, 


and stitched bands ran around the bottom. 


A white muslin blouse, with medallions of 
cream lace set in the upper portion and 
forming a deep yoke, was worn. The hat 
that completed the costume was a flat- 
brimmed, low-crowned affair of Tuscan 
straw, wreathed with a searf of creamy 


lace and pale violets; violets were also 
tucked under the brim. 

Oe 
Mrs. George 8S. Shrady lunched at the 


Waldorf one day last week with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edwin Gould. Her frock was an 
exceedingly simple one of navy blue India 
silk covered with tendrils and buds in 
white. The skirt was untrimmed, except 
that nearly a foot from the deep hem there 
The bodice 
fitted tightly in the back, without tucks. 
The front formed the usual deep V, the 
blousing being slight, and carried well to 
the centre. There was a square vest of 
plain navy blue silk, and on either side and 
running from the shoulder seams and neck 
to the bottom of this vest were plastrons of 
ecru lace. The coat sleeves were formed 
from the elbows to the wrists of over- 
lapping bands of the same lace unlined. 
Mrs. Shrady’s hat was ecru straw with 
knots of black trimming it. 














Women’s Billiard Pariors. 


What will be the only parlor in a hotel 
in this city set apart exclusively for wo- 
men, who play billiards is now building at 
the Hotel Savoy. Formerly it was the rear 
portion of a book store on the ground floor 
of the apartment house known as the Bol- 


kenhayn, now a part of the Savoy, and 
which Alfred Zucker, the architect, who 


owned and built it, laughingly says will 
remain as a monument to the cost a fad 
may saddle on a professional. man. His 
experience lessened his fortune by $186,000. 
Justice P. H. Dugro decided that such a 
parlor would be a convenience tothe wo- 
men guests of the hotel. It is located just 
east of the writing room and south of 
the palm garden. With an area of 50-by 
45 feet and a height of 18 feet, the room 
will accommodate eight tables and give 
ample room for luxurious settees for spec- 
tators. Valenti was given carte blanche 
for the decorations. The tables will be of 
rosewood, inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
the cues dainty and appropriate for the 
fair hands that will use them. The floor 
is to be tasselated and the ceiling will be 
partly in panels and partly of stained 
glass, set in steel frames. There will-also 
be an elaborately decorated fireplace. The 
general scheme of the walls will be eak 
and green, set off with white Carrara and 
black Belgian marble. . 


Got the 


The great criminal lawyer was queés- 
tioning the witness in the murder trial as 
to the exact location of the wound in the 
murdered man's body. 

‘You witnessed the shooting, you say?” 
he asked. ; 

* Yes, Sir; I did.” 

“ Where was Brown shot?” 

“On the second floor, Sir.’ 


Information. 





Those Sporty Sea Urchins. 


“What's all the fuss about over there?*’ 
asked the bluefish of the codfish, down in 
the briny deep. , 

“Oh, it’s nothing,’’ returned the codfish, 
carelessly; ‘‘ only a lot of those sea urchins 
having fun with a dogfish with a can tied 
to its taiL’’ 


Onsthe Street. 


‘Now, if I.-had a million dollars,”’ began 
the Wall Street ghost, ‘“‘ you know I'd—” 

**Come down out of the clouds,” snaried 
an unwillifg listener to the air-castie build- 
er. ‘* What would you do if you had a 
quarter? ”’ 

“ Go and get a drink.”’ 

‘“ Here’s the cash; drop romance and try 
reality.” 





“In This Prosaic Business World.” 


HAD been waiting my turn in my 
| friend’s office, at the lower end of the 

Broadway side of City Hall Park, near 
where the brown and many-eyed bank 
building and its red-faced neighbor shoul- 
der each other in their stolid year-long 
stare at the graying Post Office across 
the way. There were some little family 
matters to be straightened out, and as time, 
of which I had an abundance, seemed to 
be a precious thing to my friend's other 
clients, I took my seat by the window 
and awaited a convenient season. I have 
my heritage of indolence to thank for 
whatever of patience I may appear to 
possess, and then I really enjoyed watch- 
ing the restless, surging stream below. 
My tympana, too, still found interest in 
the novel sounds—the clanging of the cars, 
the thunder of heavy drays, the shouts 
and cries, even the shrill whistle of the 
peanut stands—all was still new to me 
and vivid with life. I was quite willing 
to spend a half hour now and then with 
this panorama before me. 

This was my fourth visit, and now, as 
during each of my preceding vigils, I no- 
ticed among the hurly-burly below a white- 
haired man, who had crossed the street at 
various times, each time uncovering as 
he passed the corner of the Post Office 
Building until he reached the curb again. 
It was done with such evident design, so 
regularly, so reverentlally, that my in- 
terest was aroused. I mentioned the mat- 
ter to my legal friend when I at last 
gained admittance to the presence of his 
roll-top desk, with its pigeonholes crammed 
to overflowing. 

“Oh, yes,” he returned, his keen eyes 
softening a little as he spoke, “ thereby 
hangs a—romance.” 

“ Romance,’ I echoed, ‘‘ down here in this 
prosaic business world, where the penny 
pilers ceaselessly jostle each other?” 

“Yes, and where they jostle the fiercest— 
that was old Wellington.” 

“Not E. C.?” 

“The same—that big white corner house 
in the block with the Van Pelts, you know. 
Well, that habit of his marks the one soft 
spot, perhaps, in the man’s whole hard 
nature—” ’ 

“ Boft spot! Why, it was through his in- 













her life to him. After awhile he put his 
pride in his pocket—that's about all there 
was in his pocket in those days, but of that 
he had his share even then—and married 
her. He must have really loved her, as 
hard men like him do love; once and deeply. 

“It was on that same spot she said. the 
fateful word—that corner across the street. 
They had come round this way one night 
to go over the scene again in imagination, 
and it was standing there—Baxter knew it 
all at the time; he and Wellington were 
boys together, you, know, and he knew 
the girl afterward, too—standing there with 
the soft Spring moonlight filtering down 
through the budding trees in the park. 
Wellington said, ‘This is the dearest spot 
in all the world to me. I'll never pass here 
without thinking of you.’ 


“Her name was Nora Donovan. — It 
turned out later that a little money was 
left the penniless young bride by a depart- 
ing relative in the old country—quite a sum 
for those times—and it was really that 
money that gave Wellington his start in 
the world. The little girl died soon after, 
leaving him a son, Donovan P., you know. 

“The old man has married twice since, 
and very few people ever heard of his first 
wife. The other marriages were matters 
of expediency, and the three children are 
all like him—shrewd, calculating, and pow- 
ers now in the business world; but Baxter 
says Donovam big and bluff and open- 
hearted, who makes a fairly good living 
because his money continues to draw inter- 
est even while he goes fishing, is really the 
apple of his father’s eye, and will probably 
get the bulk of his fortune.” ‘ 

‘Donovan P.—isn’t he the one who mar- 
ried that beautiful Miss—What’s-her-name 
from Washington a year or two ago?” 

“ Yes, with a pedigree'a mile long and a 
pride to match, and now they’re~in the 
swim a good length ahead of the rest of 
swelldom both here and at the capital. But 
that's the way we do. things on this side; 
a generation and a half is time enough for 
anything. And that dried-up old man— 
there he goes now—in all these years he hag 
kept his word, he has never passed that 
corner without that sign of reverence and 
remembrance. It has come to be a sort of 


tainly has no other. 
is his shrine. He never speaks of. those 
two years of his life now, even to Baxter. 
I doubt if even his immediate family know 


of this habit of his, and people 
here, in this prosaic business . 

































































































































Women Here and There 








tas 


OMEN who are coming from the 

other side and have seen either Mrs. 

James Brown Potter or a late paint- 

ing of her are discussing the color of her 
hair in staccato accents. 

“You never saw anything like it," says 
one girl. “‘ Why, it is simply gorgeous, the 
most brilliant shade of red you ever put 
your eyes on. It is positively scarlet." 

——_@— 

“And you haven't worn your pretty new 
hat,"’ said the first girl with an air of sur- 
prise. 

“ N—no,” answered the second with an 
unhappy expression. 

* You don’t Ifke it now?” 

“Oh, yes, I like it.” 

“ And it is becoming? "’ 

“Oh, yes, every ene says it is becoming.”’ 

“Well, why on earth, then," said the 
first girl, ‘“‘don't you wear it? I know 
there have been at least three times when 
that hat would have been just the thing 
to wear.” 

“It's just this way,” answered the sec- 
ond girl, hesitatingly, and with something 
like a sigh, “it’s so pretty and I like it so 
much that I can't bear to put a hatpin 
into it, and there's nothing else to do ex- 
cept wear an elastic under my chin,” 

annaane 

A woman who landed from an Incoming 
steamer the other day was wearing most 
pecuilar apparel. It would have been all 
right for other places, but to come off a 
steamer after an ocean voyage wearing an 
élaborate black silk coat, half length, over 
trailing skirts, and with a white feather 
boa, was really too much gorgeousness for 
@ traveling costume. She was as pretty as 
a picture, but while the men were remark- 
img upon her beauty, the women who saw 
her were commenting upon her shocking 
bad taste in dress, But there was method 
fm her madness. + 

“Don’t think for an instant that she 
does not know how to dress,’ said another 
woman who had come over on the same 
steamer; “or that she did not wear appro- 
priate gowns on the way over. She was 
not wearing that hot coat on a boiling day 
for nothing. She thought that was the 
frankest and best way of declaring her 
wearing apparel.” 

— ® 

women did not declare their ward- 
robes in that or other ways. There waé 
one pretty young woman on board one 
steamer who had not a single thing to de- 
clare when she was invited to state what 
dutiable goods she had. Not one single 
thing did she have that was new in all 
her big trunks. But that was too much, 
and she was too pretty. It was not within 
reason that a young woman of her ap- 
Pearance could the water and not 
find some shops where there were treasures 
that she must have. The man in authority 
began to ask questions. Yes, she did have 
@ne new gown, the young woman admitted 
—yes, and two or three new bonnets, and 

but she hesitated, and upon such occasions 
as these the woman who hesitates is surely 


All the 


cross 


lost., 

Two or three customs officials put 
te examine those trunks, and perhaps they 
@id not find anything dutiable, but from 
the expression of the young woman it was 
evident that they did not share her opinion 
in regard to her She folded her 
arms, she bit her she drew long 
breaths, and her cheeks grew pink. It was 
very becoming, but at the same time it did 
not look as if the temper of the young 
woman was saintly just about that time. It 
interesting to know just what 
pay on the baggage 
a dutiable article in it, but 
officer would give such 
would be safe to hazard 


were 


wardrobe. 
lips, 


would be 
duty 
which had not 
no Custom House 
@ secret away, It 


there was to 


@ guess that it was very considerable. 
When getting one's baggage through the 
Custom House a reasonable amount of 
honesty is the best policy. 

and o— 

An old sailor knows better than ‘this. 
There was no trouble about Mrs. Astor's 
trunks, and she was a passenger on the 
same steamer. With her attendants and a 


man in charge the trunks were opened, one 


after the other, tray after tray lifted out, 
the white papers raised as the officers 
went through them, and the work was 
done with dispatch 

—o—-- 


By the way, it is a lesson in packing 
to be on the dock when a steamer comes in. 
A woman who has good gowns has them 
weil: packed. The insides of the trunks are 
a delight. One tray comes out after an- 
ether, everything wrapped in fresh white 
tissue paper, and over all heavier sheets 
of white paper. Nothing could look more 
dainty and less rumpled if it had just come 
from the shops. 
—— 

There was a story published in one of the 
Boston papers recently to the effect that 
the swell Boston modistes, longing for a 
view of the original Paris models brought 
ever by the fashionable women of the city, 
assemble on the docks to steal ideas when 
the customs officers are engaged in their 
work, It may be possible that such a thing 
could happen in Boston; certainly it could 


- « 





not in New York. In the first place, if the 
modistes wished to take the trouble, they 
would find it difficult, not to say impossi- 
ble, to get on to the docks, and, once there, 
they would not see anything of the swell 
frocks. The gowns are only gently raised, 
except upon rare occasions, and there may 
be a glimpse of pink or blue or lavender 
through the swathing of white paper, but 
nothing more. Absolutely not an idea is to 
be seen. 
—@— 

The waistbands of the frocks, bearing the 
makers’ names, tell much of the history to 
the officials who are examining the bag- 
gage. These men become very expert and 
could pass good sartorial examinations, and 
in a run of bad luck a man with a long ex- 
perience might even go into the millinery or 
dressmaking business himself. These men 
are the only people who have anything like 
a chance to peep at the French creations. 
Worth, Paquin, Sara Mayer, all those 
names mean something to them, and with 
a glimpse at the gown they know what to 
do. Shakespeare knew nothing about these 
things when he implied that there was 
nothing in a name. 

—--} — 

The patriotic American woman was on 
one of the incoming steamers. She was 
with her two pretty daughters, and inside 
every one of the trunks, tacked to the in- 
side of the lid was a small American flag. 

—-e— -—- 

And the amiability of those customs offi- 
cials! In a box filled with what were evi- 
dently the Lares and Penates of one of the 
pretty daughters, poor packing had allowed 
the glass in two picture frames to smash, 
and the amiable man who looked over that 
luggage pulled every bit of broken glass 
from the two frames before he closed the 
box. 

—— 

Talking of frocks, the most gorgeous 
did not come from the first cabin. 
Here is the gown in which a poor little 
maiden made her first appearance in Amer- 
ica, landing from the same steamer in 
which was Mrs. Astor, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Jr., and his wife, née Lady Siby! Cuffe, and 
other prominent people. It was a muslin 
gown, the skirt of a brilliant orange yel- 
low, trimmed with two rows of black lace. 
The waist must have been purchased upon 
second thought, after the orange mushin 
had given out, and this was of a greenish- 
lemon yellow muslin, trimmed with white 
lace put on In the shape of a square neck 
with lines of red also running around it. 
The waist ribbon to this gay frock was of 
pink, and the hat, a sailor, was trimmed 
with a red band and big red bow in front. 
That was actually the “ first appearance " 
gown of the young woman, “ honest and 
true,’ as the children say to substantiate a 
doubtful proposition. 

_ —@Q— — 


“So you have discharged your new 
maid," said the stay-at-home to the girl 
recently returned from abroad, “IT am 


surprised when she was such a good seam- 


Stress, hairdresser, masseuse, and mani- 
cure.”’ 
“Oh, yes, yes, she was all of that,” 


broke in the other girl, ‘“ but I could not 
stand her, she was too neat and energetic. 
Think of it! The first day after she came 
to me she stripped all the tags from the 
bag I carried in traveling, every earthly 
one, even wiped off the paste, and the bag 
looks as good as new, and I might be a 
bride starting on a honeymoon from any- 
thing it would tell. Oh, no, Was too 
good,”’ 


she 


of men who get to know a 
great deal about household affairs are the 
adjusters for insurance companies. A man 
who has been in the business for any time 
can tell almost to a dollar what is the 
value of an article of furniture, and when 
it has been damaged what it will cost to re- 
pair it. A woman-who had had a small fire 
in her house recently wished, when the in- 
surance man had made his estimate, to 
have her furniture man come to see if he 
would do the work of repairing for the 
money offered her. This the former was 
perfectly willing to allow, and the two es- 
timates practically agreed. 

‘1 can always make a very close guess 
at it,’ said the insurance man when told. 

‘How much did I pay for having those 
chairs renovated?'’ asked the woman as a 
question, pointing to two chairs recently 
upholstered and repolished. The insurance 
man guessed within a dollar. 

_ -~@— _ 
isn’t it,”’ said the 
little we know about the 
ing, and how to order even in different 
parts of our own country? My wife and I 
were in California for the first time not 
long ago, and seeing crabs on the bill of 
fare decided to have some. 

‘*** One?’ asked the waiter, mechanically. 

“*No,’ I said, with indignation, think- 
ing he must take us for pigmies, ‘ bring me 
a dozen.’ 

“He hustled off, and returned in a mo- 
ment with one crab. 

““*T thought I had better bring you one 
at first,’ he sald, apologetically. ‘Our 
crabs are large.’ 

“That one immense crab was more than 


class 


One 


* Queer, man, “ how 


manner of eat- 


enough for the two of us, but neither my 
wife nor I had the slightest idea that Call- 
fornia crabs should be ordered one at a 


time." 
— = 


“My father,” says the daughter of a 
shrewd business man, ‘is never 80 ex- 
travagant as when he has met with a 
joss in business. Many people would re~- 
trench at such a time, but not he. If 
he meets with a financial reverse, it is al- 
most certain that he will arrange imme- 
diately to take a trip of some kind—a 
pleasure trip—and in this way he will re- 
cuperate for another coup. It is really not 
a bad idea. Women could follow his ex- 
ample to advantage. It would save a good 
many bad cases of nerves, which are the 
cause of all sorts of troubles, even the di- 
vorce court, I believe, sometimes.” 
























Elizabeth Tyree’s Gowns. 
M ISS ELIZABETH TYREE, who has 






just returned from a visit to Lon- 

don to go yachting with her sister, 
the wealthy Mrs, Banigan of Providence, 
has broken the record. She has been in 
London six weeks, and has come home 
without purchasing a lot of smart gowns. 

“ For one thing,” she said, talking about 
gowns the other day, ‘‘ London is not the 
place to get anything but plain tailor 
gowns, and then I bought all my clothes 
before I went over. You see, I did not 
wish for so many, for I dress within my 
own income, though I have a rich sister. 
And one does not need many gowns in Lon- 
don. If you have one good gown, that s 
quite enough. I bought a plain little blue 
tailor gown that I shall wear on the yacht, 
and I wear white as much as possible in 
Summer, white linen duck suits, simply 
made, with white shirt-waists and a white 
hat to match the gown, and nothing is 
more satisfactory. I never spend much 
money for the clothes I wear off the stage. 
I think, perhaps, I have a reputation for 
not being badly dressed, but [I don't believe 
there is another woman in New York, not 
an actress, certainty, who spends less than 
I do. I always make my own shirt-waists, 
I like to do it, and I can always manage 
to find time for it.” 

It is a pretty little blue sult that Miss 
Tyree brought over with her, a dark blue 
camel’s-hair cheviot, fitting perfectly plain 
around the hips, with a plain Eton jacket 
longer in front than in the back, and fin- 
ished with good-sized blue enameled but- 
tens. The white suits are made much in 
the same way, perfectly fitting, absolutely 
plain in the back, the skirt dipping a little 
tc a pretty length, a flare flounce and an 
Eton jacket, aiso plain with a tallor finisa 
like that of the skirt. 

Miss Tyree’s ‘one little gown for Lon- 
don” ig a charming frock, a gray satin 
crepe de chine, with incrustations of a 
French ecru lace running up in bands from 
the lower edge of the skirt at intervals to 
perhaps knee height. There is more of the 
lace down the front, where there is the 
effect of an opening, and a little flare at 
the lower edge shows plaited chiffon with 
lines of gold braid. There is something of 
a princess effect to the gown when it is 
on, and the lace set in above and below 
the waist line runs in lines up and down 
like a corselet. The lines of lace on either 
side of the centre of the plain back running 
down well into the skirt. There is a heavy 
gold cord around the waist. 

There is the foulard gown that Miss 
Tyree, like many other women, can't exist 
without. This one is black and white. 
There are deep points around the corsage 
of this gown and on the top of the sleeve 
as well, incrustations of beautiful point 
lace, once a handkerchief, but too good al- 
together to languish in a handkerchief box, 
and giving a delightful chic to the foulard 
gown. A collar of the same fine lace gives 
an additional point when the handkerchief 
absolutely refuses to furnish than 
four corners, 

















































































more 


these gowns, all white, with 
even, which Miss Tyree trimmed herself. 
This is an English-looking hat. There may 
not be a thought of England in it, however, 
but it is pretty and in good style. It is of 
white horse hair, a peculiar shape, with a 
somewhat high, square crown and rather 
narrow, dropping rim. In the front of this 
are massed pink roses of different shades, 
with their foliage, and a little pale blue, 
which is carried snugly around the crown, 
where, at the back, it is fastened with a 
green ivy leaf, a good touch, repeating the 
green of the follage and suggestive, for it 
is the ivy leaf badge of the Twelfth Night 
Club. 

A hat which did come from England is a 
big, soft satin straw, pale blue, combined 
with a lighter straw, and light as a feather, 
which is gomg to be trimmed with white 
mull. Charming short boas are simple, but 
soft and full, of black tulle and of white, 


white, 
are 


the making a big Pierrot collar. 
They decidedly chic. And then—but 
when one gets to talking of gowns it is 
possible to go on forever. 


The Homely Englishwomen. 

és UCH a change in Englishwomen as 
there has been in the last nine or 
ten years!’ says a prominent New 

York woman who has just returned from 

the other side. ‘It is nine or ten years 

since I have been in London, and in that 

time Englishwomen have made themselves 

over. 

“They seem to be modeled after both 
French and American women, but are 
neither one nor the other, and they have 
not adapted their models to themselves, as 
that is necessary in everything to produce 
good results. The severe English style is 
gone, and you could never tell the class of 
an Englishwoman now from her dress, 
which is often distinctly frivolous. The 





and when worn together, the-black inside | 





| stand as a reminder of the trip. 
There is a pretty hat which goes with 
a big white | 
plume around the front, and a prettier one | 
| being 





TRIN METIRIT CUCU GTI 


thing which impressed me most was the 
shoes of the women, Don't talk of English- 
women wearing heavy shoes. That is an old 
tradition. Every woman I saw seemed to 
be wearing light, fancy shoes of some kind 


with big buckles and elaborate open-worked | 


stockings, and that for all occasions, not 
only in the drawing rooms, but on the 
street shopping. 

“The Engtishwomen are becoming less 

athietic in a way, I believe. They ride and 
drive, to be sure, but they do not walk so 
much, and they are affecting small feet 
and dainty footwear. They ‘make up,’ all 
but the young girls fresh from the coun- 
try, and in their first season, and I do not 
wonder that they need it. It would take a 
woman of marble to withstand a London 
season. It is not dinner, the opera, or a 
dance, but all of them, and a half a dozen 
dances in a single evening. The young 
girls have pretty, fresh complexions ia 
their first season. They are expected te 
marry within two seasons at the outside, 
and after that tt makes no difference if 
they have to paint and wear false hair. [ 
don't know that the latter is a necessity, 
but the women certainly wear quantities 
of it. 
“They look prettiest when driving, and 
I must say that they are visions of beauty 
then in the park. They wear big picture 
hats, picturesque boas, their complexions 
are charming seen through a tulle veil at 
a little distance, and they are pictures 
until one sees them walking. Then it is 
easy to see their chief defect is the car- 
riage, or lack of it, for an’ Englishwoman 
does not know how to walk, and I assure 
you, she has the very slightest idea of the 
waistline we talk so much about. She 
hasn’t a sign of ome herself. She carries 
herself badly with chest and head for- 
ward, a tilt forward as she walks, a flat 
back, and round shoulders—all her curves 
in the wrong places. 

“ The women also look pretty in the thea- 
tre, for there you see only the head, neck, 
and bust, and the necks look well whether 
they are plump or not. You see if you 
stand erect, with the head well back, all 
the bones of the neck are brought into 
view, while if you bend forward a little 
the neck will look quite plump, for all the 
flesh is pressed up over the bones. So in 
the theatre, again, the woman is charming 
until she stands and you see that there is 
no cut to her skirt, that the front slopes 
up and the back down—there you have it 
again, no waist line and a slouchy look 


as a result. Why, I have had women 
rave over my plain little gown, and I 
have seen them looking me all over and 


wondering, I suppose, how I could manage 
to keep myself looking so trim. The Prin 
cess Henry of Plesse, who was one of the 
Cornwallis-West girls, is the prettiest 
woman in England, with the most style and 
chic. 

“T never was so well satisfied with the 
style of the American women. They Lave 
the picturesqueness of the Englishwomen, 
the chic of the French, and adapt the two 


to their own individuality, and you have 
what I believe to be the best-dressed wo- 
men in the world.” 


Wise and Foolsh Maidens. 


HERE were three young ladies whe 
visited the Pan-American Exposition 
whose experience in the purchase of 

souvenirs will remain long in their mem- 

cry. Being thoughtful young women they 
naturally provided themselves with various 

styles and weights of footgear, including a 


pair apiece of overshoes. But not being 
quite thoughtful enough they started out 
one cloudy morning minus the overshoes, 


only to be overtaken by a downpour of 
rain that sent their eyes to a rueful exami- 
nation of their boots. 

Fifty cents had been extravagantly dedi- 
cated by each of them to the purchase of a 
souvenir—something “cute and little’’ to 
But when 
the rain came down two of the maidens, be- 
ing wise, decided at once to appropriate the 
sum to the purchase of rubbers. The third, 
foolish, had her heart set on one of 
those lovely posters of the Pan-American, 
representing the spirit of Niagara by a 
beautiful female form with a rainbow halo 
above her head, and the waters enveloping 
he> and rising again as a mist before her. 

So the wise maidens went into the neigh- 
boring and bought some nice 
stout rubbers—good heavy ones for the 
price—and put them on, and felt that if 
they had not pretty souvenirs they had at 
least useful ones. But the foolish maiden, 
remembering her pair at home, and being 
naturally indifferent to a little rain, which 
she foolishly argued was nice and refresh- 
ing on a Summer's day, bought her poster 
and gladdened her heart by addressing it 
herself and seeing it safely posted for home, 

And then they all went out in the rain. 
But the water came down so hard and fast 
for a while that even with their overshoes 
the wise maids dared not venture out. So 
they all stood huddled under an awning un- 
til the shower was over and a rift sudden- 
ly shot in the clouds—and then, the sun 
was out. It grew nice and warm and dry 
under foot, and the new rubbers growing 
heavy the wise maidens were obliged to re- 
move them and do them up in packages of 
newspaper and carry them about under 
their arms all day, while the foolish maid- 
en—well, she was an amiable sort of girl 
and never once sald “I told you so.” 

The poster now adorns her room—as do 
the overshoes the rooms of the other two. 


shoe store 


A Puzzler for a Little Brain. 

Little Mae—Me an’ papa—me an’ papa is 
going—”’ 

Aunt Marguerite—Yes, dear, you ana papa 
are going to the mountains next Sunday, 
but you should not say ‘me an’ papa,’ you 
should say “papa and I.” 

Little Mae—Yes, Aunt Marguerite, papa 
an’ I are doin’ to do—whe's “I"’ anyway, 
Aunt Marguerite? 
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‘S EXPERIENCE IN 
HOTEL KEEPING 
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ATE one evening I found myself in 1 sary to ight up much earlier than usual. 


the company of the proprietor of a 

large and popular Summer hotel. 
Save for ourselves, the porches were de- 
serted, and under these favorable condi- 
tions I heard the story of one day’s ex- 
perience in keeping a hotel. The pro- 
prietor was in a communicative mood, and 
in reply to my inquiry whether the business 
in which he had been so successful was an 
agreeable one he said: 


“It depends very much upon how a man 
is constituted. A hotel keeper will some- 


times crowd more experience into twenty- 
four hours than would suffice the average 
man for a year. For illustration, let me 
tell you what happened in this house dur- 
ing one day last Summer. 

* About 6:30 in the morning I was roused 
by the office watchman, who asked me to 
come to the kitchen. Something was 
wrong with the head cook. I hurried into 
my clothes and made my way to the 
kitchen, where I found my chef sitting in 
front of a range, looking more like a corpse 
than a live man and having a violent chill. 
Evidently he was very sick. There was 
nothing peculiar about that, and I should 
probably have contented myself with or- 
dering him to bed and sending for the 
doctor if I had mot observed that he was 
not in his usual working clothes. This I 
might not have noticed, as he was wrapped 
up in a blanket, if he had not fallen out of 
the chair. 


“ For a cook to present himself for duty 
in a black broadcloth suit at 6 o’clock in 
the morning was at least peculiar, Having 
disposed of him as best I could, I made an 
investigation, and after a great deal of 
trouble I learned the facts. He had been 
out after hours. I make it an inflexible 
rule that all my help shall be in their 
rooms at 10:30 unless on duty. My chef 
had been to a dance, had remained until 
about 1 o’clock, and was then afraid to 
ring up the night watchman, knowing he 
would be reported. 


“We have a large icebox which is filled 
from the outside every morning. Access to 
this from the inside is through a door 
opening into a room adjoining the kitchen. 
It occurred to the fellow that he could 
enter the icebox through the outside door, 
crawl over the ice, come out through the 
inside door, and then slip up stairs unob- 
served. The weak point of his plan was 
that neither door could be opened from the 
inside of the box. He got in well enough, 
shut the door behind him, and- crawled 
over the ice, but could not open the inside 
door. So he crawled back, but found the 
outside door securely latched. He was 
thus caught in the icebox. He pounded and 
shouted, but the double walls were packed 
with non-conducting material and no one 
heard him. About 6 o’clock one of the help 
happened to open the inside door and found 
him nearly dead. He had been there some 
five hours. His brother, who should have 
taken his place, insisted upon taking him 
back to New York, and for nearly a week 
I had to get along the best way I could. 
During the remainder of that day the 
kitchen was badly demoralized, and it is a 
matter of some surprise-that I managed to 
get my guests any breakfast at all. 


* Nothing further happened until about 11 
o'clock, when I was hastily summoned by 
the head waiter. There had been a free 
fight among the negro waiters. One was 
badly cut with a razor, and half a dozen 
others were more or less damaged. An at- 
tempt on my part to discipline those re- 
sponsible for the row, led to a strike of 
about half the waiters. They resolutely 
refused to enter the dining room unless 
their friends were reinstated. To fill their 
places on short notice was impossible. It 
was after 1 o'clock before I got this tangle 
straightened out, and could arrange to 
have dinner served. Dintier is supposed to 
begin at 1 o'clock, but fortunately few 
care to dine before 2, and so the incident 
passed without attracting much attention. 
That night the negroes made it up among 
themselves, and but for adding to the in- 
terest of the day of which I am speaking, 
the affair was not very serious. 

“ About 8 o’clock I was sitting In my 
room back of the office, thoroughly tired, 
as you may imagine, when the head waiter 
hurried in and imparted the surprising in- 
formation that the dining room floor was 
on fire. Sure enough, it was. The laun- 
dry is under the dining room. I had long 
been nervous about the stove in which 
irons are heated, but the engineer had as- 
sured me that it was perfectly safo. He 


but the wood had become very dry, and 
finally began to char around the smoke 
pipe. Before it was noticed, it had started 
a hole in the dining room floor, and 
none of the help were in the room at 
time, it was only by chance that the 
waiter discovered it, The fire ‘was eusil, 
extinguished before much damage 

done, butit was’ an éxciting 
experience and™ helped * to” 


But when this was attempted it was found 
that the gas would not burn. The engineer 
had been at work on the apparatus for an 
hour, but had not located the trouble, and 
I was sent for. Every ‘bell in the house 
was ringing, first for information as to 
what was the matter was the gas, and then 
for lamps, candles, or anything to make a 
light. An informal hop had been ar- 
ranged for the evening; and the ladies 
could not make their toilets in the dark. 
By the time I reached the gas house the 
engineer had located the trouble, but it 
would need some hours to correct it, as a 
piece of iron, to replace a broken casting, 
had to be forged and shaped by hand. To 
get a new casting would take a week. The 
gas apparatus had been in use five sea- 
sons, and never before gave any trouble. 
That is should collapse on that particular 
evening was probably part of the “ hoodoo.” 


“For the next hour my energies were 
devoted to improvising lights. I sent .out 
and bought all the lamps on sale’ in the 
village, which did not exceed forty; all the 
candlesticks and all the candles, and with 
these we managed to light the parlor, 
halls,sand bedrooms, but the hop had to 
be given up. The guests were cross and 
uneasy, and a thousand little annoyances 
arose, of which I have made no mention. 
Fortunately, I am of rather equable tem- 
perament, and do not easily become ex- 
cited, but by this time I was fit for nothing 
but the rest cure, and those who sought 
me with inquiries or complaints got very 
little satisfaction. The fire risk of lamps 
and candles was so great as to demand 
constant vigilance, and I had hall boys 
stationed in dark corners, with fire ex- 
tinguishers strapped on their backs, ready 
to jump at the sound of the gong; also a 
watchman on every floor. 


“The evening train brought some thirty- 
five people to be roomed, and this ma- 
terially increased the confusion. However, 
we did the best we could under the cir- 
cumstances. I do not think I ever knew 
a hotter evening. It was without a sug- 
gestion of a breeze, and none could be 
expected until the shower, which had been 
gathering all the afternoon, burst and 
freshened things up a bit. 


“You will probably think I had enjoyed 
enough excitement for one day, but the 
crowning episodes were reserved to the 
last. Between 8 and 9 o’clock one of my 
guests, a man with a voice like one of 
the bulls of Bashan, looked me up, and in 
what he intended to be a whisper imparted 
the information that a lady in No. 36 
seemed to be very ill, and I had better 
see. after her. The suite in question, the 
best in the house, was occupied by a very 
wealthy lady and her daughter. They 
were my ‘star boarders’ at that time. 

“I made my way to the room at once, 
but was denied admission by the daugh- 
ter, who was highly hysterical, and seemed 
to be much frightened. I sent the house- 
keeper and two trusty maids to render 
what service they could, and summoned 
the physician, who came too late to be 
of material service, About 10 o’clock the 
lady died. She had taken an overdose of 
morphine, administered by the daughter by 
mistake—perhaps because of the insuffi- 
cient light. 


“The young lady was frantic and uncon- 
trollable, and the doctor had great dif- 
ficulty in quieting her. Her shrieks 
aroused the house, and just then the rain 
began. It was one of the worst and most 
peculiar thunder showers I ever experi- 
enced. The crashes were almost incessant, 
and the frightened women in the parlors, 
driven in from the porches, were scream- 
ing and fainting. 

“T do not need to tell you that a Summer 
hotel is not usually well equipped with 
apparatus for the preservation of bodies. 
The temperature in No. 86 was about 90 
degrees, and it was necessary to remove 
the remains at once to an undertaker’s 
establishment, where they could be prop- 
erly cared for. There are two under- 
takers in the village. Feeling that the re- 
sponsibility for immediate action Tested 
with me, I sent a clerk for the one who 
seemed to be the better equipped. Mean- 
while, unknown to me, some of the lady’s 
friends had sent for the other one, and 
both drew up and began unloading. their 
implements about the same time. The 
result was an angry altercation, which 
nearly resulted in a free fight. Each 
‘claimed precedence, and both insisted on 
having ‘the job.’ To avoid an unpleas- 
ant scene, I managed to get rid of the man 
I had sent for by guaranteeing payment of 
his bill, 

“It was necessary to get the body out 
of the house as quickly as possible, and 
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panic was fearful, and for a moment I 
stood dazed, wondering if the incidents of 
the day had really happened, or if it ‘was 
all a nightmare. Everything seemed so 
unreal. But I had no time for speculation. 
There were nearly 800 badly frightened 
people to quiet, which was not accom- 
plished without great difficulty. Mean- 
while the conditions changed for the bet- 
ter. The shower rolled away to the east- 
ward, and word was received from the en- 
gineer a few minutes before midnight that 
the break in the gas machine had been 
repaired, and it was now in working order. 

“To liven things up a bit, I had every 
accessible burner lighted and sent around 
to collect the lamps and candles, By this 
time the guests were ready to go to bed, 
and so was I. For nearly eighteen hours 
I had been on my feet, passing from one 
exigent emergency to another. They were 
all ordinary incidents of hotel keeping ex- 


perience, but it never before happened to 
me that so much variety of excitement was 


crowded into one day and evening.” 
J. C. BAYLES. 


JUST 


HEN the South Street man was 
asked, “‘ What is junk?” he con- 
centrated his attention on it for a 

time, and said: “Junk is anything and 
everything that is supposed to be worn 
out and useless, but really isn’t. It is stuff 
that, having lived one life, comes here 
and begins another. For instance, here 
are these ship's sails. They’ve lived their 
life aboard ships, they've been all over 
the oceans, and now they are to settle down 
on land.” 

“ What will they do?” 

“Be useful as coverings for builders’ 
materials, or for wagons and their goods, 
or they may go to sea again on small 
schocners,”’ 

“What good is this old rope?”’ 

“Bome of that is bought by vessels. 
Such as is teo far gone for such use goes 
into paper stock.” 

“Well, now here’s an old Spanish bell, 
big and fine toned. Where did you get 
that and what will you do with it?” 

“ That is from a Porto Rican church. It 
was brought in as old metal, for the 
tongue was out. Still, it was easy to put 
a tongue in, and so the duty was saved.” 

** And which of our officers stole a church 
bell?” 

“It wasn’t stolen. It was lying In a 
storehouse there when our troops got to 
Porto Rico. It had hung in the belfry of 
a church that had been torn down, I 
think.” 

“What use is this rusty old chain?” 

“ There are some boats that buy nothing 
except second-hand material, so those 
chains sell to them. When they are too 
rusty they go for old iron.” 

“What sort of people buy these lamps 
and lanterns?” ~ 

“Those are ships’ lanterns.. Wealthy 
people buy them for curios?” 

“What is the difference between junk 
and antiques?’’ 

* Ah! You'll have to ask the Fifth Avenue 
‘art dealers’ about that. Many and many 
a battered bit they get from us for a song 
and sell for a fancy figure, But you're in 
the wrong shop if you want to learn about 
junk. Go ‘round and see the man in Front 
Street. He’s got the greatest collection In 
New York. This place is half ship chan- 
dler’s.” : e 

“Junk, Sir; no, Sir, this isn’t a junk 
shop. Far from it, Sir,” said the man in 
Front Street. “A junk dealer is a man 
who goes about in a small boat and buys 
cast-off things from vessels. Junk dealers 
have to obtain licenses, and the police can 
search their places at any time.” 

“well; what would you call this estab- 
lishment?” 

The Front Street man thought for a 
while before he replied: ‘I would call it 
a curio emporium.” 

“So! And may I ask what in the world 
you do with guns that are as old and as 
rusty as these in a curio emporium?” 

“Those are not so bad as they look. 
They can be cleaned up and will kill just 
as well as they did during the civil war.” 

“Who buys them?” 


“ All sorts of behind-the-age people. Take 
one of those guns into the mountains of 
Virginia, and it will be modern. They’re 
still using flint-locks there. All through 
South America and Africa there's a sale 
for such guns, and in many parts of Asia, 
tog. I sold 200 of them last week to a man 
in- the China trade. His firm has eight 
ships, and they’re arming the crews against 
the pirates that now infest Chinese 
waters,” 

** But some of these are rusted to pieces.” 

“Well, they serve either as curios or as 
old iron, When they're too bad for any- 
‘thing else, they are melted down and begin 
life over again.” 

“What guns are these with the long bar- 
rels?" 

“ Arab. Notice the broad butts. They 
seem senseless, but there’s a good reason 
for them, They’re made like that so that 
the weapons won't sink in the sand when 
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A Washington Novelty. 

Near the Ebbitt House on F Street, in 
Washington, the visitor is sure to be sur- 
prised by seeing, staring him in the face, 
a sign that reads; 


HORSES MUST NOT BE 
HITCHED TO THIS CLOCK. 


o—--- SS  —_ @ 

It is simply the notification of a jeweler 
that he doesn’t want his clock, that sur- 
mounts the sign, thrown out of gear. But 
visttors generally wear a puzzled air when 
they first see the sign and the grotesque- 


ness of hitching a horse to a clock first 
appeals to them. 


On the Boardwalk. 

“What a sad old dog Fantastics is, to be 
sure,”’ 

“He'd feel mightily flattered if you told 
him ‘so. Hé dotes on such a reputation.” 

"Oh, I don't know; he seemed rather put 


out when Caustique told the flirtatious old 
beau he was more cur than puppy.” 


JUNK 


stand in his hall, and when people seem 
to have any doubts about his stories of 
hunting big game in Africa he can show 
them the elephant gun. 

“This cannon here I believe to be the 
oldest in the country. It is made of fine 
bronze, and the date on it is 1631. We got 
it from Porto Rico.” 

After duly admiring the old cannon there 
was a tour of discovery that extended al? 
over the warehouse, where, heaped up from 
floor to ceiling, throughout the five stories, 
was what at first appeared to be the most 
amazing aggregation of rubbish ever as- 
sembled under one roof. 

This first impression was hardly ac- 
curate, however. In spite of cobwebs and 
dust and the presence of a vast quantity of 
utterly useless things, the place was full 
of treasures. Bales and boxes and packing 
cases full of sea stores of all sorts that had 
never been opened were scattered all about, 

“They don’t know what they’ve got,’’ 
said the solitary salesman of the estabe 
lishment, who acted as guide, referring. to 
the proprietors. ‘“‘ They throw these things 
in here any old way and then forget about 
them. They’re too busy down stairs mak- 
ing heaps of money to think about them.’ 

Confusion -was everywhere absolute 
Not, the least attempt at classification had 
been made. Here was a gun carriage in 
sections; a pile of old uniforms; a pack- 
ing oase three-quarters full of army caps; 
@ mass of Japanese lily bulbs that. hag 
spoiled; a quarter of a ton of soap; @ 
great quantity of shoeblacking; a box of 
white hats, such as are used in the, navy; 
boxes of tinned sausages, more boxes of 
jams and jellies; crates of fruit that had 
dried and mildewed; heaps of boots. that 
had never been worn and probably never 
would be, so compactly had the spiders 
bound them with their cobwebs. A mound 
of’ books was on one of the floors,’ a 
mound of photographs on another, and in 
a little room by themselves a collection 
of paintings, some very well framed and 
some not framed at all. Of course one 
of them was “an old master,” This col- 
lection was spoken of with awe by the 
salesman, 


“They're all masterpieces,” he said, 
“That big one there’s a Van Dyck!” 

As the exploration extended the guide 
quite lost his bearings, and the discoveries 
were as real to him as to the reporter. 

“What's in this barrel?” he queried, 
striking a match and peering down at 
some shining black stuff. : 

“Oh, yes!’ he exclaimed, suddenly recol- 
lecting. “ It’s gunpowder—enough to blow 
the whole" place to kingdom come.” - 

Heaps of loose ammunition were en+ 
countered at various points, and as there 
are several cats, to say nothing of rats, 
roaming about, an explosion would not 
be very surprising under the circume 
stances, the cartri@ges being of the de 
tonating variety. 

“Why don’t you establish some kind of 
order here?” asked the writer, wiping 
away a veil of cobwebs that had fallen 
ahout his face. 

“No time,” said the guide. “ There are 
only three of us in this big place.” 

“I'd never reBt till I found out what I 
had and arranged it after a fashion, the 
clothing in one place and the provisions 
in another, and 80 on.” 


* “Then you wouldn’t make so much money, 
as the boss,” responded the guide. 

“ But there’s such a deal here that’s ab- 
solutely going to waste.” 

“There's plenty more 
from.” 

“ Where did it come from?” 

“ Government auction sales, mostly; then 
Sheriffs’ sales and private auction sales, 
There was a fire at the navy yard not long 
ago, and everything in the building was 
sold at auction. Some of the goods were 
damaged and some were not injured at all. 
The Government doesn’t stop to look it 
over very closely, I reckon. It cleans out 
and puts in new goods, Then, when a ware 
ship has been cruising for five months or 
so, and arrives in port, all the sto 
has remaining are condemned and 
auction, ' 

“All sorts of things come to us 
the Government. For instance, we 
80,000 swords not long ago that 
stored at Governors Island 

We had lively 


where it came 
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VERYTHING is a movin’. The Sum- 
. mer season has begun in earnest, and 


it will soon rival or surpass other 


gcasons, which have been classed as mile- 
stones in the memory of those to whom 
social history is a theme of unending in- 
terest. So far, however, although July is 
half over, there are only promises of good 
things to come. The last week of this 
month will bring at Newport any number 
of dances and dinners and entertainments 
of all kinds. One is told that Mra. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt will have a dance; 
Mrs, I. Townsend Burden and Mrs. Géorge 
L. Rives will entertain for their débutante 
@aughters, and that Mrs. Fish is to have 
some kind of a vaudeville and barn dance 
aombined. There are also whispers of an- 
@ther hostess who intends to give what is 
@alled a patent medicine party. Everybod 
fs to dress up as advertisements of patent 
medicines. There seems to be a great deal 
of rough fun about this, but there are only 
a very few nostrums which could be utilized 
for such a purpose without offending good 
taste or the proprieties. 
-—-@-— 

And with all this. there will also be a 
féte on the water with illuminations and 
fireworks on the 30th, and there is like- 
wise a prospect of the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough coming to Newport for the 
Summer, This prospect so far does not 
seem based on any very good authority. 
The Duke does not like Newport and was 
greatly bored the last time he was there, 
notwithstanding he was with his fiancée. 
He seemed only pleased when he and Miss 
Consuelo could get away alone and away 
from society, which he detests. He can do 
as he chooses in England, but on the nar- 
row confines of Newport a prominent per- 
son is put to the torture of being exhibited 
on all occasions. He feels like a butterfly 
thrust through with a pin and compelled to 
be exhibited as a specimen. 

—-@-— 

But Newport will be gay enough without 
the advent of the Mariboroughs when it 
ence gets started. Mrs. Astor's arrival 
will help matters much. She has just fixed 
wpon a day for her dinners which are al- 
ways the clou of the season. Her son and 
his wife will be in Newport this week, 
and their presence will prompt her to. be- 
gin entertaining. Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Mrs. Dennison Hatch, and Mrs. 
Pembroke Jones are among the more en- 
ergetic hostesses. Mr. and Mrs. Gerry 
have been entertaining a great deal on 
the Electra. In fact, yachting is the fad 
of fads this Summer, and at present it ab- 
sorbs all others in interest. 

— @--— 

Sugene Higgins is on his way to this 
country with the Varuna. William K. Van- 
derbilt has ordered the Valiant over to 
this side. Mr. and Mrs. George Gould are 
passing the Summer on their yacht, in 
sight almost of town, and coming In every 
day. Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel have 
given some very charming entertainments 
on the Sultana, and Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Belmont have been entertaining on the 
Satanella. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stickney 
have their yacht in commission and have 
had a number of friends with them. 


—_@—. 

The other seaside watering places seem 
to have felt the lack of absolute gayety at 
Newport and to have gone on quietly but 
without any very great effort at enter- 
taining. Southampton has had dinners and 
bridge and the dinner and dance Friday 
evening at the Meadow Club. Bar Harbor 
has the Kebo Valley Club and golf and 
dinners and drives. The people on the Jer- 
sey coast in the neighborhood of Seabright 
are amusing themselves with expeditions 
on the coach to different inland resorts 
and with evening excursions to Pleasure 
Bay. Every one is enjoying the warm 
weather to the utmost by being out of 
doors nearly all day, and the piazza dinner 
and dance and card party are again in 
Vogue this Summer. 

a Qe © 

During the week there have been quite 
@ number of fashionable people in town, 
and the restaurants were well filled at 
luncheon time and in the evening. The 
greater number of these have left for the 
country. Mr. and Mrs. James Gerard were 
in town after a very enjoyable visit to 
Newport. Mrs. Clarence Mackay was in 
New York for a few days in the beginning 
of the week, and so also were Mrs. Will- 
fam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Joseph Stick- 
ney, and Mrs. Frederick Edey. By Fri- 
day, however, the town was quite deserted 
of the fashionable people, who returned to 
Newport and other watering places. Mrs. 
Astor left New York on Monday, arriving 
at Newport the same evening. Col. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor have been paying 
a short visit to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Law- 
rence at their Long Island home. Mrs. 
Orme Wilson was in town on Wednesday. 
She went to Newport to visit Mrs. Cor- 
Relius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

— o— 

It is true that the trial before the House 
of Lords of Earl Russell had much inter- 
est for Americans, because the English 
law does not recognize American divorces. 
Burke Roche some years ago sued and ob- 
tained damages from a peerage publisher, 
who stated that he was a divorced man. 
This non-recognition, especially of Dela- 
ware and Dakota divorces, makes it quite 
awkward in a good many cases for parties 
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who have been divorced in this country. 
The House of Lords has ratified the opinion 
by a decision which will be a precedent in 
every other case, 


Philadeiphia is to a certain extent afloat. 
The Corinthian Yacht Club, of which the 
yacht May is the flagship, is having its 
cruise in the Sound, and the yachts have 
been stopping along the Long Island coast 
and the owners have been entertained and 
have been entertaining. As soon as the 
cruise is over, many of the yachts will go 
to Bar Harbor, which is a rendezvous for 
Philadelphians. 
—@e— 


Besides the taking of Mrs. Astor's regular 
day for dinners, which compelled that lady 
to change and to send eut cards for Mon- 
day, Aug. 5, and the automobile accidents. 
Newport has had little about which to 
talk. The Casino concerts in the afternoon 
are a success, and the Casino is really 
crowded now, although it is predicted that 
the novelty will soon wear out. The dances 
at the Casino, however, have been well at- 
tended, especially by the younger elemept. 
—— 


The annual cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club is a subject of much soctal interest. 
The yachts have been gathering during the 
last few days in large numbers. Ex-Com- 
modore Gerry will entertain on the Electra 
during the cruise. Mr. and Mrs. Royal 
Phelps Carroll are on the Navahoe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry Belmont on the Satanella, 
Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Stickney on the Sus- 
quehanna, and Mr. and Mrs. William Ise- 
lin have a party on the Emerald. Bar 
Harbor expects the yachts in the course 
of time. The fleet will be at Newport for 
the water féte on July 30, Which is promised 
to be one of the most elabor&te ever held 
in the history of that town. 
——e— 

Among the arrivals durtng the week were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, who are 
to pass a part of the Summer at their 
country place neur Islip, where are now 
Mr. and Mrs, W. Bayard Cutting, Jr. There 
will be some entertaining for the young 
couple, who, however, leave within a fort- 
night for several visits which will include 
Lenox, Bar Harbor, and Newport. Mr. 
and Mrs. Courtlandt F. Bishop returned 
from a tour which embraced the southern 
part of Europe. They will be at Lenox 
for the remainder of the Summer. 

——-@--—- 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lehr are among those 
expected from abroad. They are to ar- 
rive next week. Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
and her son, Center Hitchcock, are also 
coming over after a short trip. The num- 
ber of New Yorkers who are now over on 
the other side is quite limited, and for 
some little time there will not be much 
interest in the passenger lists. 

a 

William C. Whitney has left Bar Har- 
bor and has reached New York. He 
will go abroad. Miss Dorothy Whit- 
ney and Miss Bend will be at Am Meer, 
the cottage he has taken at Bar Harbor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Abram 8. Hewitt and the 
Misses Hewitt are among the new arrivals 
at Bar Harbor. This is the first time in 
some years that they have visited this 
watering place. They usually pass their 
Summers either at Ringwood, their coun- 
try place, or abroad. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Haggin and Mr. Barney of Washington 
and Miss Natalie Barney have been among 
the late arrivals of cottagers at Bar Har- 
bor, which has been interested in golf this 
week. The usual dance at the Kebo Valley 
Club took place last evening. 

—?¢ 

From all parts of the country one hears 
complaints of the reckless speed with which 
automobiles are being driven. At New- 
port, where the streets are narrow, and 
where even Bellevue Avenue is not too 
wide, the sudden appearance of a snorting 
machine is too apt to startle horses. The 
outcome of the case against the Benedicts’ 
chauffeur, which will come up on Mon- 
day at Oyster Bay, ts, therefore, a matter 
of great interest to many. Mrs. E. Reeve 
Merritt, who brings the suit. is a cousin of 
the Vice President. She as well as many 
other fashionable women on Long Island 
and at Newport has suffered greatly 
from the terrors of the automobile. So 
reckless was the driving at Lenox, and also 
in the neighborhood of Meadow Brook, that 
many women refused to have their horses 
out. Last year the Township of Southamp- 
ton passed some resolutions against the 
driving of automobiles. This year, how- 
ever, these resolutions must have become 
a dead letter, as James L. Breese and 
others have any number of automobiles, 
and the motor has become here the fad of 
the hour. 

—— o-— 

It would seem as if there would be no 
end to the season at Tuxedo. In the begin- 
ning of the week there was a dance, and 
on Friday there were played the semi-finals 
of the tennis tournament. The clubhouse 
was crowded, and there were many house 
parties Mrs. Henry ,W. Poor gave the 
cups, and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting gave the 
Consolation prize. 


Polo will continue during the week at 
Rockaway, where the junior games have 
excited much interest. There have been 
dances for the young people, and a num- 
ber of small entertainments. The week 
has been one of the gayest on record. 

—-—é — 

Mr. and Mrs. Ten Eyck Wendell (Miss 

May Dwight Foote) gave at Lake Farm, 
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Cazenovia, N. Y., their country seat, o1 
Friday a large garden party to celebrate 
the second birthday of their son. There 
were ubout 150 guests present. 


— 
William Coverly, resident member of the 
firm of Henderson Brothers, in this coun- 
try, and agents of the Anchor Line, safled 
yesterday on the steamship Furnessia for 
Glasgow, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, Mrs. Cooke, The party will 
make an extended tour of the Continent, 
and retury early in September by way of 
the Mediterranean on the maiden trip of 
the new Anchor Line steamship. 
aaa 
On the passenger list of the Lucania, 
which arrived yesterday from Liverpool, 
were the names of Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Barclay, Mrs. Edward H. Litchfield, 
Miss A. M. Barclay, Fred T. Martin, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. O. Parsons, and Miss May 
Van Alen. 
intense 

The Monday Evening Club at Bar Har- 
bor, which was organized last year by Mrs. 
A. C. Barney, Mrs. Burton Harrison, J. J. 
Emery, Miss Charlotte Pendleton, and 
others, will not give any entertainments 
as a club this season, it being thought 
better to postpone them till another 
Summer, in order to retain the zest and 
novelty of the first year. The hostesses 
of last year’s meetings will, however, each 
give some special entertainment during the 


Summer. 
—@—— 

Mr. and Mrs. Waiter S. Martin (Mises 
Mary Scott) of San Francisco, who are 
coming on for the wedding at Newport on 
Aug. 20 of Mr. Martin's brother, Peter D. 
Martin, and Miss Lily O¢clrichs, will af- 
terward go to Bar Harbor. They will 
be the guests at Bar Harber of Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis Burton Harrison. Mrs. Mar- 
tin, it will be remembered, was one of Mrs. 
Harrison's bridesmaids. 

— > 

Dr. Theodore Stuart Hart and Mrs. Hart 
(Miss Mary Ayres Robbins,) whose mar- 
riage occurred on June 12, are spending the 
Summer at North East Harbor, Me. Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Horace Wolcott Robbins and 
their family are at Massacoe Farm, Sims- 
bury, Conn., for the season. 

acetlieate 

Miss Hetty © Gouverneur Davenport, 
daughter of Mrs. Alfred Davenport, who 
was the daughter of Gouverneur Morris 
of Morrisania, and who for many years 
has lived in London, arrived from abroad 
recently, having come over with W. Bay- 
ard Cutting, Jr., and his bride, Lady Sibyl. 
Miss Davenport's sister, Miss Beatrix 
Davenport, was one of Lady Sibyl’s brides- 
maids at her recent wedding. while she 
herself was a bridesmaid to Lady Siby!i's 
sister, formerly Lady Joan Cuffe, at the 
time of.her marriage last year to Mr. 
Verney. Miss Davenport has gone to Bar 
Harbor, where she is visiting her cousin, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, at the latter's cot- 
tage, The Sea Urchins. 

~~ &-— 

The engagement was announced yester- 
day in THe Times of Miss Leonie de Bary, 
elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe de 
Bary, and George Cross. Miss de Bary, 
with her parents and sister Anita, has just 
returned from an extensive trip on the 
Continent, 

—-® -— 

There were few well-known people seen 
in town yesterday. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Russell Thomas, (Miss Linda Lee,) whose 
marriage was celebrated in June, lunched 
yesterday at the Waldorf. Dr. Alexander 
Clark and Mrs. Clark, (Mrs. William F. 
Burden,) who are stopping at the Waldorf, 
lunched in the Palm Garden. Mrs. Thomas 
Huger Pratt and her mother, Mrs. John 
F. Parkhurst, and Mrs. Clara’ Bloodgood 
also lunched there. 

— @-— 

The recent hot wave that passed over 
Canada greatly affected Murray Bay, where 
the Summer inhabitants from this and other 
cities had been enjoying the cool days and 
even chilly nights with ail the more gusto 
because of the extremes of temperature 
elsewhere. The first of the week the 
temperature there rose to 97, at midnight 
it was 88, and at 2 A. M. the next day 
had fallen to 54. A tornado came to relieve 
the remarkable condition, and for a time 
the Summer guests were much alarmed. It 
passed, however, without doing any par- 
ticular damage, and its immediate effect 
on land and water is said to have been 
wonderfully beautiful. In two minutes’ 
time there was a change of 20 degrees 
marked on the thermometer. 

A 

The very end of the season is coming in 
London. Already many of the town houses 
are closed, and the frightfully hot weather 
has had the effect of hastening matters. 
The hot wave seems to have extended over 
the Atlantic, and passengers who arrived 
on the Oceanic this week complained that 
it was extremely warm, almost uncomfort- 
ably so, all the way over. The King has 
been in town, but the Queen remained in 
the country. The King dined with Mrs. 
Arthur Paget on Friday evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley Martin are to leave this 
week for Balmacaan. Mrs. Ronalds will 
go to the Continent In August. The pro- 
posed political féte to be given by the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough is the one 
interesting event of the future. Among 
the hostesses who entertained during the 
week were Mrs. Parkinson Sharpe, Mrs. 
Frank Mackey, and Mrs. Francis H. Leg- 
gett. 


——_®—— 

Mrs. Robert, and not Mrs. Ogden, Goelet 
as the prints will have it, is cruising in the 
Nahma and has arrived in Baltic waters. 
Mrs. Goelet has been at St. Petersburg, 
where there has been quite a small fleet of 
American yachts. She has the Duchess de 
Luynes as a guest. ° 

Mr. Emerson of Baltimore has also been 


cruising, and Anthony Drexel has reached 








St. Petersburg, where he was entertained 
by Charlemagne Tower, the American Am- 
bassador. 

—e— 

Lake Lucerne and Aix les Bains are divid- 
ing the honors just now as to popular wa- 
tering places with the Americans on the 
Continent. Mr. and Mrs, Lorillard Spen- 
cer are to join Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Sr., 
there. Mr. and Mrs, James Speyer are at 
Homburg, and Mr. and Mrs. Peter Moller, 
Mr. Edwin Moller, and Miss Moller are at 
Aix les Bains, where Miss Smith Clift and 
Frederick Diodati Thompson have been dur- 
ing the’ past fortnight. 

The Misses Eastwick, who lett here last 
week, are going to take a coaching trip 
through England. Miss Josephine Hast- 
wick will tool the coach. They are to be 
gone several weeks, visiting the different 
cathedral towns. They have a large party 
with them. Miss Eastwick last Summer 
tooled the coach from London to Paris, and 
was the first woman who had ever accom- 
plished that feat. 

—- & 

At Aix les Bains Mrs. Mackay is to be for 
a part of the Summer, and Mr. and Mra. 
George Cornwallis West will be there also. 
Mr. avd Mrs. Mackay gave a luncheon at 
their house on Cariton House Terrace be- 
fore they departed for the Continent, which 
event took place last Sunday. It was a pink 
luncheon, and the table was covered with 
pink roses, and there were garlands of the 
same flowers hung from the chandeliers. 
Mrs. Mackay wore black and white silk fou- 
lard, with a single row of pearls around her 
neck. Among her guests were the Baroness 
de Stern and Mrs. Bowring. 

— 

The Duchess of Manchester has come out 
of her retirement, and since she has re 
turned from Paris with Miss Sturgis she 
has been going out a great deal. She and 
her husband are still stopping with Con- 
suelo, Duchess of Manchester. She has 
been at a number of dinners, including the 
one at Mrs. Leggett’s, mentioned last 
week, and at another given by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Paget. 

— 

There are a number of Americans at 
Ragatz. Among these are Mrs. M. E. 
Winslow, Mrs. Joseph L. R. Wood and 
Miss Wood of New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. A. Fierz and Mr. Robert Whiting, Mrs. 
Berdan, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod and Miss 
Gertrude Potter, Mr. C. H. Vilas and Miss 
Vilas, and Mr. and Mrs. Justus H. Hotch- 
kiss of New Haven. There have been a 
lawn tennis tournament and many other 
amusements. 


——— 

Quite a sensation was caused at the wed- 
ding of Miss Terry and the Count de Cas- 
tellane recently in Paris, by the equipages 
of the bridegroom and his family. The 
liveries were white, making a very pretty 
effect, and also being quite a compliment 
to the bride. 

- ~~ — 

Lady Curzon, who is at Bad Ems, will 
go to Braemar Castle, in Scotland, on Aug. 
1. Mrs. Leiter will be with her in Scot- 
iand. Lady Curzon will leave for India in 
September, as she Intends to accompany 
her husband through Burmah. The vices 
regal party will start from Calcutta ig 
October. 

Mrs. Adair gave an opera party at her 
residence last week. The entertainment 
consisted of scenes from various operas pere 
formed on a small stage in the drawing 
room. The church scene from “ Manon” 
and the prolegue from “ Pagliacci’’ were 
sung. The sudden illness of Calvé’s father 
caused that singer to retire from the Cove 
ent Garden Opera House and go to Paris, 
as an operation was performed, and at last 
accounts he was at death's door. This pre- 
vented Mrs. Francis H. Leggett from giv- 
ing her concert, at which Calvé was te 
have sung and Bemberg played. A din- 
ner was to have preceded the concert, with 
Prince Francis of Teck, Mr. and Mrs. As- 
quith, Mrs. Arthur Paget, and others, an@ 
the acceptances for the ‘coneert itself ine 
cluded the names of the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire and the Ducness of Roxburghe, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Wellington and 
Duke and Duchess of Manchester, and 
many others. 


Mr. Victor Bowring gave a very hand- 
some luncheon in honor of Mr. and Mrs, 
Mackay the day before they departed for 
the Continent. Mrs. Mackay will retain 
the title “Mrs. Mackay” in England, 
and Mrs, Clarence Mackay will insist upon 
being called “ Mrs. Mackay” in America, 
At Carisbad were registered this week Mr, 
and Mrs. Joseph Baker Bourne. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies are at Aix, where 
they will remain until August. 





A Hint Worth Taking. 

A touch of Venetian coloring has beer 
brought to Sheepshead Bay by one of 
the Summer residents. Three houseboats 
have recently been anchored in the middle 
of the bay. In order to reach the shore 
the owners of the craft have small cat- 
rigged boats as tenders. One of these 
owners, evidently a lover of the pictur- 
esque, has fitted his catboat with a sail 
of deep Pompeian red, and as the little 
craft dodges in and out among the white 
sails of larger yachts she lends a strikingly 
attractive bit of color to the scene. If 
yachtsmen would only adopt the sugges- 
tion of this houseboat owner another 
Mediterranean made glorious with the col- 
or of painted sails might grow up within 
a trolley ride from Manhattan. 


In the Publication Office. 
‘What yoh charge foah a dead notice, 
Sah?” 
‘Two dollars an inch, Mam.” 
“O, laws me! An’ Rastus 6 feet 2 in 
hees socks.” 
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66 ERE you are, ladies. This glove 

was picked out of the ash barrel 

this morning. You perceive its 
condition, You see me rub that thumb 
with the preparation put up in_ this 
little box. You immediately perceive the 
difference? You see the dirt on this rag? 
I can't keep dirty gloves enough. Just 
rub that glove on the asphalt, will you, 
boy? This sidewalk ain't dirty encugh. 


There, you see this white kid glove rubbed 
on the asphalt? Now you watch me rub 
that thumb again. See?” 

The last “ See?” does the business. The 
dimes flow into the pockets of the little 
old man on Fourteenth Street. He does 
a thriving business, cleaning his old gloves, 
handing out his little boxes and taking in 
the dimes. He has his beat usually on 
Fourteenth Street, between Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue, a favorite location for 
street salesmen. He does a good business, 
because he has a good thing, and gives a 
good object lesson. But not all street 
salesmen are so successful. 


These street salesmen are essentially 
a feature of New York. The great staples, 
of course, are newspapers, fruits, flowers, 
and all manner of cheap and doubtful eat- 
ables and drinkables. The penny-a-glass 
lemonade stands flourish in the warm wave 
and pretzels, ginger cakes, and candy con- 
tinue to be sold, though the very sight of 
them causes the fretted soul to loathe. But 
besides these staple street wares there 
are all manner of things sold on the side- 
walk 

There is an Italian woman who stands on 
Fourteenth Street, near Fifth Avenue, day 
after day, with tiny green love birds in a 
cage. They stand tamely on top of the cage, 
in the open air, or hop about on a stick in 
her hand. There used to be two Italians, 
man and wife, who did a thriving trade 
in telling fortunes with the love birds, 
which they seem to be particularly suc- 
cessful in training. They had a heap of 
tiny envelopes, each with a “ fortune’’ in- 
side; for a nickel one of the birds would 
pick up an envelope and hand it to the 
patron. They have not been seen for a 
year or two. 

A Jolly, sociable old German woman has 
her beat from Fourteenth to Twenty-third 
Street on Broadway. She sells flowers, but 
she also tarries a market basket, in which 
you may always find two or three tiny pet 
animals of some kind. Sometimes it is lit- 
tle rabbits; sometimes purples, and some- 
times Angora kittens. The children linger 
about the basket with joy, and their pleas- 
are makes many a sale for her. 


One afternoon last week a curious sight 
Was seen on upper Broadway. Two well- 
dressed women, apparently ladies, stood on 
the street corner with a table full of small 
bound volumes before them. Over the 
stand hung a sign, “The Black Art of 
Christian Science Exposed; Help Us to 
Spread the Exposure.” They excited a 
good deal of attention, and have not made 
their appearance upon the street since. 

Fourteenth Street between Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue is a favorite beat for the 
street salesmen. All along here are men 
with big stands of sponges and chamois 
skin; trays of collar buttons, from a penny 
up, and clothes baskets full of ‘ galluses,” 
with a boy sawing away upon one pair at- 
tached to the side to display their quality. 

A little further on is another accom- 
plished “ barker.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” he says, “think of 
your women at home; the angels of your 
fireside; your wives or mothers, maybe, or 
the hired girl, anway. Think of 'em a- 
peelin’ potatoes. Did you ever see a more 
tiresome, disagreeable job? And think of 
your own pocketbooks, gentlemen. Look 
at me a-peelin’ that ‘ere potato in the old- 
fashioned way. Look at the thick skins 
that comes off under the knife. Look at 
what your girl throws away every meal- 
time. Do you know how many bushels of 
potatoes you are a-buyin’, gentlemen, to 
be throwed away in the course of a year? 
An’ then she laboriously picks ‘out the 
eyes and the bad spots with the blunt end 
of the knife. See that, gentlemen? See 
what she wastes. And it all comes out of 
your pocket; to say nothin’ of the wear an’ 
tear on her temper; an’ you know what 
that comes out of! Now, look at the effect 
of my little, modest, five-cent patent po- 
tato peeler! See that skin drop off, thinner 
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ways here, except when it rains blue blazes, 
as it did yesterday. Thank you, Sir, here 
you are,” 

The nickels are raining down on the pota- 
to parings, and the barker is doing up 
potato peelers as fast as his hands can 
work. A boy pushes through the crowd 
with an important air and empties a fresh 
sack of potatoes on the operating table, and 
the exposition begins over again. 

Most of the salesmen on Fourteenth 
Street seek the shady side next to the 
stores. But there is one who always stands 
across the street next the park, in the 
hot glare of the sun, It is good for his 
business. His stand is marked “ Blank’s 
Brick Ice Cream, 1, 2, and $ cents a brick." 
His patrons are chiefly boys, who rival 
the women at the soda fountains in their 
insatiable appetite for the cooling aweets. 
The pennies rattle down on his stand all 
day long, and for each one he lifts a cover 
in the top of the stand, then another cover 
in the interior, and takes out a small brick 
of cream wrapped in tissue paper. The one- 
cent bricks are not much larger than a 
chocolate caramel. The two-cent bricks 
are proportionately larger, while for 3 cents 
you can get about as much cream as there 
is in an ice-cream soda, 




















































A street fakir’s stock to be profitable 
must consist either of a novelty, small, 
cheap, and recommending itself to the mul- 
titude, or it must be the small things used 
by everybody every day. The reason the 
street salesman can make a living out of 
the latter is because it requires both time 
and trouble to push through the stifling 
heat and maddening crowds in the big 
stores to purchase a bunch of shoe laces 
or a penny collar button. And when one 
goes to shop these small things are the 
very ones that are forgotten, although as 
necessary to comfort as the bread of life. 
Frequently women come out of the big 
stores, see a street vendor at the door, and 
exclaiming, “‘ There, I forgot Johnny’s shoe 
laces,”” or some other equally rare and 
costly article, stop and patronize the side- 
walk salesman. Viewed in this light, it 
is a wonder that some woman does not 
sell dress shields on the pavement. It is 
a small, cheap article, which it is the tor- 
ment of every woman's life to remember 
to buy, and a woman who “ understood the 
stock,"" and could offer the same variety 
and price found inside the stores, would 
do a good business, 

When it comes to the novelty, it Is almost 
invariably a small kitchen utensil of some 
kind. A rather refined, gentlemanly look- 
ing young fellow displayed the merits of a 
very handy little can opener the other day. 
As he could not afford a new tin can for 
each demonstration, he had a little round 
frame, in which he placed a fresh, round 
piece of tin for each one. In this he in- 
serted the point of his instrument, and with 
a deft whirl charming to the sight of the 
housewife, peeelea out the centre of the 
circle. Then he took up a jagged-edged 
knife and sharpened it on another portion 
of the can opener, so sharp that it sliced 
off strips of newspaper from one which he 
held up. 

“ Advertised price only 10 cents, ladies,” 
he said, patiently. It was a handy little 
invention, but the boy had neither the lungs 
nor the brass to make a good barker. 


A man sits down on the stone fence base 
in front of St. Paul’s Chapel day after day 
and whistles on a bird whistle which he 
keeps in his mouth. He must make a liv- 
ing, for he continues to vend this modest 
ware. Men frequently pause and hand out 
a penny for a whistle; and every man that 
does it has a youngster at home whose 
small face appeared to him when he heard 
the whistle in the midst of. the crowded 
street, A boy near by sells rubber rings to 
slip over the ends of your umbrella ribs 
when it is closed. A white-bearded old man 
a little further down sells paper-bound pock- 
et directories of New York. He does a good 
business, for his lttle book containg all 
sorts of useful information, and strangers 
and new-comers frequently patronize him. 
He jocularly terms himself ‘“ The Hayseed’s 
Friend,” and often fails into pleasant con- 
versation with the man from Oscaloosa or 
the woman from Jefferson County. 


Statuary, cheap but not inartistic for the 
price, is common, and Inexpensive editions 
of the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus di Milo, 
or the Winged Victory are arranged each 
morning ‘on many 4 flight of steps, the fa- 
vorite place for the display of this stock. 
The Italians and Greeks, true to their ar- 
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bachelor’s buttons, and the waxy buds of 
the magnolia at a penny apiece. 

A man on a doorstep down on Barclay 
Street the other day had a fascinated crowd 
of small boys about him, mingled with a 
few men. Before him two bantams, life 
size, fought furiously. The sight was too 
realistic to be pleasant, and the boys rapt- 
urously cheered the winner. It was not one 
of the mechanical toys that run over the 
sidewalk at intervals all the way up Broad- 
way. The bantams were realistically con- 
structed of feathers. They were light as 
puffballs, and when attached to the sales- 
man’s wrist with a thread, and placed in 
proper position, every gust of breeze drove 
them more frantically upon each other, The 
imitation of the real thing was good enough 
to be repulsive, and it is difficult to see 
why it would not serve every purpose of an 
actual chicken fight. 

Rubber stamps, curio coins, yellow silk 
garters, penknives, and rulers are among 
the Summer street stocks of lower Broad- 
way. At the entrance to the piers a fog- 
horn-voiced boy bellows: “’Ere you are, 
Sir; hat guard, hat guard; don’t have to 
punch a hole in your hat; keep your hat 
from blowing off; only 10 cents, Sir; save a 
t'ree-dollar hat; hat guard, hat guard.” 
His voice follows you as you walk down 
the pier. On the Coney Island boats he 
comes aboard and mingles his stentorian 
notes with the announcements of the wait- 
ers who make their way among the pas- 
sengers, or the curt summons of the leader 
of the orchestra, who places his hat under 
your nose, with the peremptory invitation 
to help pay for the music. 


Whenever a mission is in progress at a 
Catholic Church there are always several 
stands about the door, full of small Cath- 
olic goods, tended generally by an old wo- 
man, but sometimes by an old man or a 
boy. There are rosaries, any number of 
little images, blessed candles of all sizes, 
and small, paper-bound books containing 
pious counsels and admonitions. The arti- 
cles rarely run over a quarter in price, but 
as almost every attendant on the mission 
buys at some time during its progress, and 
often more than once, the sale is not un- 
profitable. 


Over on Avenue A and down on Hester 
and Allen Streets the women make their 
own household purchases from street ven- 
dors. It is the land of the pushcart, and 
the writer and the artist can get plenty of 
“local color’”’ over there about 9 in the 
morning, when the women are out doing 
their day's marketing. They buy not only 
their fruit, fish, and vegetables from the 
street salesmen, but many of them find 
their dry goods store on the pushcart, 
The carts are heaped not only with “ no- 
tions,’’ pins, buttons, needles and thread, 
and a thousand small household necessities, 
but also with dress materials, and the rich 
red of raspberries and purple of plums, 
next to the gay blue and pink of cheap cot- 
tons and muslins, make erratic studies in 
color, 

How would you like, my good madam, to 
go out for a day’s marketing with less than 
30 cents in your pocket, and buy a dress 
with the change? Go over on Avenue B 
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and 
when you come back, you will know more 
about New York and more about your own 
lot in life than you ever did before. 


and see them do it some morning, 


Licenses to peddlers in New York are 
issued by an official appointed by the 
Mayor, and called the Mayor's Marshal, 
Those with stands are charged nothing. 
Those with horses and wagons are charged 
$8 a year, the pushcarts $4, and all 
other peddlers $2. Last year there were 
400 horses and wagons, 2,047 pushcarts, 
and 690 with trays, baskets, &c. There 
is a string of them in and out of the 
Marshal's office at the City Hall most 
| ot the time. They are of all nationali- 
| ties, including many Polish Jews, and they 

bring the exact amount required for the 

license, accumulated in small change and 
tied in the corner of a very dirty pocket 
handkerchief. 


Smart Southern Crows. 

EOPLE living in small towns and rural 
districts of the South very commonly 
capture young crows and teach them 

to talk. With a year’s training the crow is 
equal to a parrot in the clearness of his ac- 
cent and the extent of vocabulary, and su- 
perior to the better-known talking bird as 
to loquacity. ‘ 

A school teacher near Danville, Va., owns 
one of these birds. Jim is his name, and 
he can say “‘ Good morning!” “ How d’ye 
do?” and a host of “ cuss words."’ Soon af- 
ter he grew to a talking age his owner's 
family physician happened to come to the 
house. Having heard of the crow’s ace 
quirements, he decided to open a conver- 
sation with the bird, who sat perched on 
the front gate post. 

‘Hello!’ he said. 

“Go to the devil!” replied Jim, ending 
the conversation by flapping his wings and 
flying off to a neighboring tree. 

Of another Danville crow this story is 
told by his master: 

One morning a toothbrush was missing 
from the room of the children, and, of 
course, the family knew that the crow had 
made away with it. So the bird was called 
te account. In stern language the master 

made the accusation of theft, saying over 
and over again, “ You did it, you rascal; 
you know you did.” For a while the crow 
just flapped his wings dejectedly, but at 
last, when the abuse took the form of a 
pull or so at his tail feathers, he began to 
walk off in the direction of the garden, 
His master followed, and the bird paused 
at the edge of a plowed field where there 
lay on the ground a horse’s skull that 
had been turned up from under ground by 
the plowman. Resting against the teeth of 
the dead animal's head was the missing 
toothbrush. His owner claims that the 
crow, having seen for what purpose the 
members of the family kept toothbrushes, 
had tried to clean the teeth of the skull. 





in Mushroom Season. 
Tommy—Willie, what is a mushroom, any- 
way? 
Willie—Why, a mushroom is one of those 
things you think you eat, but you don’t, and 
it kills you. 





DRUMMERS AND TURTLES. 





LOWLY drawled the man who carries 
S a sample case for the Pan-American 
Pipe Dream Company, as the mem- 
bers of the Commercial Travelers’ Chapter 
of the Sons of fiyperbole gathered around 
the box stove and prepared to kill time and 
Truth until the lights of the country hotel 
were out: “ Speaking of turtles, I never saw 
one to equal a monster caught a few years 
ago in Galveston Bay. I hardly expect you 
to believe it, but it weighed a ton, gross, 
1,400 pounds net; and it was stored in a re- 
frigerator and provided real soup for the 
swellest café in town during one whole 
Summer season.” 


A sort of a mock turtle smile of incre- 
dulity illumined the faces of the Sons. All 
but one of them; he was busy thinking and 
didn’t have time to smile. Finally he re- 
marked, as If the thought had just recurred 
to him, whereas, as a matter of fact, it 
had just occurred: “ One-ton turtles may 
be all right for the salt-water brand which 
frequent Texas estuaries, but for genuine 
Chelonians of mastodon proportions you 
must search the muggy lakes and bayous of 
the Louisiana delta. Why, when I was 
out for the Ubreeda Trouble Company in 
the early eighties I had an experience that 
I dare say none of you boys would believe 
if I should relate it on oath.” The Sons 
all promptly agreed in advance that he was 
quite right in his suspicions, but that they 
didn’t see why their prearranged incredulity 
should prevent him from flushing with that 
fitful joy the drummer feels in telling 
whoppers after meals. 

“T had to make a little town a few miles 
back from the river on Frouche Bayou,” 
continued the narrator, “and boarded a 
little stern-wheeled steamboat at Shreve- 
port. The boat was slow enough at any 
time, but after we got into the bayou it 
crawled along at a snail's pace, The Cap- 
tain was afraid every minute that he would 
run into @ snag and lose his vessel and the 
forty dollars or so of capital he had in- 
vested in the cargo. Suddenly, and without 
warning, we bumped into something, a a 


that,” continued the Knight of the Grip, 
“for the creature got caught between us 
and the shore, and we succeeded in dis- 
patching him with an axe. The Cypress 
Knee, as you will readily understand, was 
pretty well done up, but she was raised and 
her machinery was intact. In fact, all she 
needed was a new hull, and this the Cap- 
tain made out of the broad expanse of tur- 
tle shell which fate had thrown into his 
possession. 1 have always wondered,”’ con- 
cluded the story teller, “ what the thing 
weighed; but Frouche Bayou not being 
Galveston we had no scales big enough to 
even assist us in making an approximate 
guess.” 

A silence settled, wide and still on all 
the crowd, when up spoke Bill. Bill's real 
name was William, but they called him 
Bill on account of the facility with which 
he could draw up an expense account and 
send it in to his firm. 

“The Cypress Knee?"’ began Bill slow- 
ly. “Did you ever learn what became of 
her?” 

“Can't say that I did,” replied the 
Ubreeda Trouble man expectantly. 

“Well, I can enlighten you,” returned 
Bull, hesitating in order that the curiosity 
of his hearers might be whetted. “I trav- 
eled on her the last trip she ever took but 
one. She abandoned the bayou trade and 
took to the river altogether after the acci- 

! dent of which you speak. Her owner was 
in mortal dread of turtles. But, alas! down 
Louisiana way you never can tell just what 
freak one of the infernal amphibians is go- 
| ing to take. I never will forget the excite- 


ment created in New Orleans while I was 
there just before the panic of '98 collecting 
or trying to collect bad bills for the Bears’ 
Grease Company. It seems that the little 
vessel was in midstream, about ten miles 
above the city, when all of a sudden she 
disappeared. Folks on shore thought at 
first that she had got snagged and lurched 
to the bottom, but as the water settled over 
her the river on both sides overflowed its 
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portance of the numerous captures 
j ' and surrenders of insurgents in the 
last few months and the moral effect of 
civil government organization over the 
greater part of the Philippines, it is yet 
early to assume that all is over except the 
shouting. If the insurgents started with 
40,000 rifles, account is yet to be made for 
about half that number. It is ‘extremely 
probable that many of them long since 
became useless, but the optimistic calcu- 
lation that not more than 1,200 remain 
out is not needed to bolster the conviction 
that affairs belligerent are rapidly ep- 
proaching an end. The problem of pacifi- 
cation has doubtless been simplified by 
the utter absence of disorder in some of the 
provinces that were formerly turbulent. 
Whether that will render work easy in 
provinces not yet quiet, by permitting the 
concentration of troops where more pow- 
der should be burned is not to be decided 
offhand. 


The Filipinos have had experiences that 
must be bewildering to the great buik of 
them. Accustomed to paternal government, 
to the presence of military force, to an 
exacting direction of their political life 
that amounted to absolutism, to a low 
plane of public morals, and in recent years 
to the pillage and tribute incidental to a 
guerrilla war, the country is not yet ready 
to hold out assurance that order could be 
maintained if. troops were withdrawn and 
it were left to its own devices. A whole- 
sale shift of forces, which would leave 
some of the provinces without protection, 
would therefore probably at this time be 
injudicious. The thing must be accom- 
plished by gradual and careful transfer 
or such disposition of troops to arrive as 
shall not abandon any quarter. 

‘The islands are now in a state of hurrah. 
Introduction of civil government brings a 
return of fiestas, and the promises of peace 
which news reports pour in from fields 
heretofore unruly give free play to the 
fervor of popular impulse. With every- 
thing new and looking as if it always 
would be bright, it would be small wonder 
if a people prone to demonstration did not 
push their ardor so far as to threaten a 
rebound that may bring painful surprises 
when it is learned that government is a 
practical business and not all pastime. 

Insurgents yet out probably number lcss 
than those who have come in by capture 
or surrender since the beginning of the 
year. It is common to hear allusions to 


them as ladrones, who find life to their 
liking and usually to their profit by out- 
lawry, and who could fill only inferior 
Places in civil life were they to return to 
it. Some of them are said to regard for- 
tune as holding out to them a choice be- 
tween being monarchs in the wilds or 
coachmen in the towns. They live by ex- 
acting tribute which natives in unprotected 
territory do not dare deny them. Since 
their influence for evil and against order 
is the same whether they may be bandits 
or insurrectos, it can hardly matter in 
which list they are placed. They must te 
suppressed in either case. Native re- 
sources are not yet equal to that task and 
troops must do it, 


An illustration of the effect of letting an 
armed band have rein in a province is fur- 
nished in Samar, where Lukban so long 
had his own way. It was apparently easy 
enough to dislodge him in the Camarines, 
in Luzon, where he began his insurgent 
record as Governor, but in Samar the case 
was different. His operations there suc- 
ceeded so well that when the civil com- 
mission visited Catbalogan to organize pro- 
vincial Government the Presidents of only 
seven towns were able to get there for con- 
ference, about twenty towns fearing to send 
conferrees because of the whip that Luk- 
ban held over them. Not a town in the 
island escaped his levy. He held the mili- 
tary force in Catbalogan in such disdain 
that on the morning of the day that the 
commission arrived he fired into that town 
from a neighboring hill. No attempt was 
made to stop the fire or to overhaul him. 
The post commander justified failure to 
act on the ground that Lukban’s fire had 
been harmless, 


W “portanc at all underrating the tm- 


Insurgent pleasure alone seems to have 
been consulted in demonstrations before 
the town. Some time ago a missile went 
astray and killed a four-year-old native 
child. Otherwise nothing has happened 
worse than showers of lead, gravel, and 
sundry scrapings with which the insurgent 
guns were loaded. A few days before the 
arrival of the commission an insurgent ap- 
peared in an open space on the hill during 
a bombardment, waving a Filipino flag. He 
stood there in plain view for half an hour, 
when he removed his hat, made a sweeping 
bow to the troops below, and walked away. 
The post commander informed the commis- 
sion that he thought of training a gun on 
the man, but by the time he had fully de- 
cided upon that course the man walked 
away. It was not worth while chasing him, 
for the bombardment then ceased. 

On the day of the commission’s visit, 
however, the commander deployed troops 
into the hill. They had no trouble in find- 
ing a crude fortification and two cannon 
made of bamboo around which wire had 
been tightly wound to prevent bursting. 
They brought in the cannon. If they had 
gone further up the hill they probably 
would have found a contrivance for mak- 
ing powder. A little more activity would 
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not unlikely produce proof that only a few 
men occupy the hill, who make their own 
powder, load the guns. with whatever comes 
handy, and have fun with the commander 
of the post when they fi e it. 

Lukban has exacted such tribute as suit- 
ed him at his pleasure, and is credited with 
having gathered for personal account tn 
the last year or so $200,000, besides tuking 
good care of his following. 

Conditions in Bohol are a little singular 
in that the troops received a hearty wel- 
come there and the island seemed com- 
pletely pacified at the outset. An Inspector 
of police named Samson, appointed by the 
Americans, used his office to organize an 
insurrectory force. He is still out with it, 
but the chances seem to favor his capture, 
for he has become overconfident, and Is 
doing foolhardy things. Only a few days 
before the commission visited Bohol hia 
men kidnapped a prominent native and two 
members of his family within two miles of 
the military headquarters. Having now in- 
timated that the new Civil Governor, who 
resides in that neighborhood, may be sim- 
llarly treated, the vigilance of the troops 
has taken a fresh start, and if promises go 
for anything he will be run down. 

Cayagan, Surigao, and Iligan in Minda- 
nao furnish stamping ground for bands so 
small that they are hardly worth count- 
ing, and forces remain out in Leyte, but 
their power. for mischief has been much 
reduced. Angeles in the Camarines has but 
a handful of men and ceased some time ago 
to be a disturbing factor. 

In the Province of Albay, the town of 
that name has been practically destroyed 
and military headquarters are at Legaspi, 
a few miles distant on the coast. The con- 
ditions there, while generally quiet, still 
makes travel between the two towns un- 
safe except with armed escort. That neigh- 
borhood is one of the few in which the na- 
tives seem to have thought it worth while 
to meddle with the telegraph wires. They 
cut them regularly around Albay until a 
few soldiers were sent out one night and 
stationed in the grass in the neighborhood 
of the cutting. Early the next morning a 
native boy walked along the road, looking 
carefully about, but not seeing the soldiers 
lying near by in the tall grass. A few min- 
utes after he had retired four men came 
out and proceeded to climb the telegraph 
poles. The soldiers did not wait for further 
proof of intention, but shot them all. That 
mischief having been thus ended, a way 
would seem clear to make the coast high- 
ways thereabout safe for all travel, but 
activity in that line has been too spasmodic 
to be effectual. 

The reason that section is not wholly 
quiet may be explained by the presence at 
Nueva Caceres, the headquarters of opera- 
tions, of so many officers that it seems as 
if they nearly outnumbered the troops. 
Wherever the fault may lie it is said that 
one result of the top-heavy condition is 
that when expeditions are planned cavalry 
are usually assigned to the woods and in- 
fantry to the plains. A tale is told of a 
high officer of cavalry assigned to duty 
there who reached the coast about twelve 
miles from the town. It was proposed that 
horses be taken for the remaining dis- 
tance. 

“Isn't there any way to get to the town 
by water?” asked the officer. 

“Not unless we go around the coast to 
the other side of the island, and transfer to 
a small boat to go up the river,” was the 
answer. ‘‘That would add at least 100 
miles to the journey.” 

‘We will go that way,”’ the officer said. 
“T haven’t been on a horse for fifteen 
years.” 

An exaggerated notion of the number of 
persons in insurrection has probably been 
brought about through the records of the 
forces surrendered at different times. 
When a body of men comes in, 90 per cent. 
of them unarmed, it is safe to assume that 
nearly that proportion was never actively 
hostile. Inquiry in a few cases developed 
that leaders intending to come in had cor- 
ralled a good share of the available popu~ 
lation along the route toward the place of 
surrender, in order to impress the Ameri- 
cans with the strength and importance of 
their commands. A military officer is nat- 
urally not averse to a record of conquests 
that runs into big figures, and since it 
pleases the other side to make all the show 
possible, perhaps no harm comes from high- 
sounding reports. When 4,000 men come in 
with 400 guns, as recently happened, per- 
sons at home who wonder what work in the 
field could have been found for 3,600 of the 
prisoners may find the explanation in this 
paragraph. 

It would be most unjust to disparage the 
military work here. Troops have had fo 
fight guerrillas, in a trying climate, on 
ground so luxuriantly overgrown that men 
may lie within a few feet of where others 
are passing and the pursuers not know of 
their presence. There are few roads, and 
the great tracts of jungle and hill are whol- 
ly strange to Americans,: while to the na- 
tives they are familiar. Military policy for 
a long time, moreover, seemed to deal with 
conditions in a fashion so mild as to em- 
bolden and encourage opposition. The cir- 
cumstances that have put the insurrection 
on the run certify to the measure of mili- 
tary skill and energy. 

Pacification means that the majority of 
the provinces are ready for the experiment 
of civil government, with the prospect that 
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American Enterprises In Malta. 


WENTY years ago, wher a member of 
the Union League, Lotos, and other 
clubs, as well as an active business 

man, Henry L. Clapp had a large personal 
acquaintance here, During the past ten 
years Mr. Clapp has had the uniqué dis- 
tinction of being the only American resi- 
dent in Malta, and is now making his first 
visit to his native country in seventeen 
years, 


“Everything has changed so," said Mr. 
Clapp, to a group of his old acquaintances, 
“that I can hardly believe that {ft is the 
same old New York. I took a trip down to 
Wall Street yesterday, and I got my bear- 
ings just twice—once when I passed the 
Brevoort House, and again near the City 
Hall, where the Astor House, the Post 
Office, and a few other buildings in that 
immediate section look very much as they 
used to. 


“Not only has the appearance of things 
changed, but the people act differently. It 
seems as though everybody had caught the 
spirit of electricity. Even the women seem 
to have it, and in their many new fields of 
activity they, too, seem to be always in a 
hurry. 


“Our little Mediterranean island,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Clapp, “is feeling American ‘n- 
fluence more every day. There is soon to 
he opened there a bazaar for the sale of 
American-made goods exclusively. That 
the field is a good one I was convinced by 
an incident that occurred just before my 
departure. As you know, Malta is the 
headquarters of the British naval squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean. It happened 
that the commanding Admiral needed a 
new launch, and needed it in a hurry. He 
communicated with all the best English 
and Scotch manufacturers, and received a 
lot of unsatisfactory printed matter, which 
afforded him little prospect of getting what 
he wanted. Almost in despair, he tele- 
graphed a large concern in this country, 
and the next mail brought him an intelll. 
gently gotten up, attractively illustrated 
catalogue, in which he found something 
that exactly suited him—this, too, at a 
lower cost and with quicker delivery, I 
have no doubt that before this there is 
an American-made launch scooting about 
among the ships of the British Mediterra- 





A Spoils Politician of 


my Plymouth Rock hens have taken 
prize in the Malta Poultry Show, with | 
fowls of the Governor General a poor seo- 
ond.” " 





Back Yard Tragedies. 


8 a result of the uncanny Intelligence 
of a cat, at least two sparrows are 
dead, a cat lies buried in a garden on 

the Heights, and members of two Brooklyn 
families do not speak as they pass by. 

For some months past a Brooklyn father 
and his mite of a son have found happiness 
in feeding sparrows with bread crumbs. 
So tame did the birds become that some of 
them would almost feed from the hands of 
their little boy friend. 

The pet cat of a neighbor watched this 
feeding process, and, seeing how the birds 
came for the crumbs and how tame they 
were, this cat saw a great light. 

Sunday afternoon, two weeks ago, when 
the father went to the back yard to feed 
the birds, he found his son, who was with 
his nurse, crying. The little fellow said: 
“Cat! Bird! Bad cat eat bird!” 

The nurse explained that while the boy 
and she were watching the sparrows from 
the window, the cat climbed the fence 
with a piecé of bread in its mouth. It put 
the bread where the crumbs were usually 
sprinkled, and then hid behind a water 
bucket. Soon the birds swarmed about the 
bread, and then the cat leaped in among 
them and trotted off with one in its mouth. 

The story seemed too strange for belief. 
But the father noted that when the birds 
were fed they were a little. shyer than 
usual, and that a male sparrow, one of the 
tamest of the flock, was missing. 

So, last Sunday morning, satisfied that 
the story was true, the father,.armed with 
a small rifle, sat at a window to await de- 
velopments. He had watched but a short 
time when the cat appeared with a bit of 
bread. This was placed carefully, and the 
cat hid behind the same bucket. Soon the 
sparrows flew down to the bread. The man 
with the gun aimed at the bread. The cat 
jumped. He got a bird. As he stood still 
for an instant to take a better hold, the 
rifle. cracked, and after one leap in the air, 
the cat fell dead. The sparrow fluttered 
away, but was hurt so badly that it was 
killed. The cat was buried, but not before 
the owner and next-door neighbor had dis- 


covered its death. There were threats of 


arrest and hot words bandied, and the 


heads of the two families agreed to disa- 
gree. 





the Transvaal. 





HE accidental explosion of a shell has 
+ killed Commandant Schoeman, pris- 
oner of war on parole at Pretoria. 
Oom Hendrik Schoeman was a name as 
familiar in Pretoria in the concession hunt- 
ing, intriguing, plotting era of the Trans- 
vaal as even that of President Kriiger him- 
self and Fricke Eloff, and it was as potent 
in the political and financial circles which 
then domirated the Transvaal oligarchy. 

Commandant Schoeman, who had held a 
foremost rank in Transvaal politics from 
the 1881 war, and who had the reputation 
of being the most anti-British among the 
bitterest of Britain's enemies, first became 
prominently known to the uitlanders at 
the time of the granting of the sugar con- 
cession in 1892. Before this he and Fricke 
Eloff had formed a combination with cer- 
tain monopolists to obtain all concessions 
worth having, and Schoeman thus occu- 
pied a position which justified the oppo- 
nents of the concession policy in calling 
him the “Captain of the Fourth Raad,” 
the term the “ Fourth Raad” being used 
to denominate a class of hangers-on who 
sat on the stoop of President Kriiger's 
residence from morning till night clamor- 
ing for State gifts, and often influencing 
the political and economical policy of Paul 
Kriiger. Such was Hendrik Schoeman 
when his name first came before the uit- 
landers. 

No doubt when he first joined the ‘ Con- 
cession Ring” his influence was far less 
than that of the late Hugo Nellmapius, but 
family, religious, and political considera- 
tions soon supplanted the latter and led to 
Kriger’s giving the greater portion to Oom 
Hendrik. This result was accelerated also 
by the political intrigues of Dr. Leyds and 
the hidden personages behind him, who dis- 
liked Nellmaplus and feared his power, and 
by the internal jealousies of the conces- 
sionaires among themselves. Schoeman 
now became a power in the land, and as 
one of the political advisers of Paul Kril- 
ger, had to be deferentially treated by Dr. 
Leyds and the so-called ‘‘ Hollander Party.” 
Hence, despite the repeated acts of Dr. 
Leyds showing that his opposition to the 
concession party was real, that is, where 
political considerations permitted his exhib- 
iting the true sentiments he entertained, 
Kriiger could always depend on Leyds’s 
vote for a concession for “‘ Schoeman and 
the Fourth Raad.” 

Schoeman, however, could not always ap- 
ply for the concessions in his own name, as 
the Kriiger family and connections were be- 
ginning to show jealousy at the favors al- 
ready bestowed on han, and so Fricke 
Bloff, hitherto a sleeping partner, repre- 
senting the Kriger interest, was openly as- 
sociated in partnership with him, while 
many other waiters on fortune were used 
as applicants in his stead. This game went 
on merrily, and Schoeman and others who 
worked with him soon had concessions for 
almost everything that could be found, 
made, or be of use to mankind—all at the 





expense and to the detriment of the State; 
while they were making money now, not 
in mere thousands of pounds, but in mill- 
tons. 

The trade was simple, too. Schoeman or 
Nellmapius or Gillingham or some for- 
eigner got the concessions for capitalistic 
wire pullers behind the scenes, who 
financed the concerns, had the companies 
ready-made in Europe to float them into 
joint stock ventures, and drew for their 
assistance enormous profits. One may 
venture to say that, after Schoeman ap- 
peared openly as a concession hunter, there 
were few agreements made with capitalistie 
wire pullers which did not contain Schoe- 
man's name as the chief contracting party. 

Politically, as has been remarked, he 
was rather a dark horse. He had enormous 
influence and power, but whether cones- 


sion hunting was more profitable or for 
some other reason he preferred the privacy 
of the closet to the publicity of a Ministe- 
rial position. In any case, he exercised a 
large influence over the destinies of the 
Transvaal, and not indeéd for the advan- 
tage of the country and the people. Oom 


Hendrik’s later acts just vefore the po- 
litical atmosphere was darkened by war 
clouds were often discussed by the Volks- 
paad, and Mr. Loveday’s philippics concern- 
ing the spending of public money for the 
private benefit of Schoeman will be remem- 
bered by all South African politicians. 

But one particular matter in which he 
was concerned led to a veritable storm of 
invective. This was the construction of a 
huge dam of a farm he had adjoining one 
belonging to President Kriiger, which dam, 
as well as a road connecting with the main 
wagon road, was built at the expense of 
the public treasury. The debate on the 
subject in the second Volksraad was long 
and angry, and in the course of it Presi- 
dent Kriiger was described as dishonest, 
which led to one of the scenes so frequent 
about that time, in which Kriiger, with 
splendid simulation of virtue, threatened 
to resign if an apology were not made and 
the intemperate speaker punished. How- 
ever, the Volksraad passed the vote and 
the matter was allowed to drop, much to 
the relief of both Kriiger and Schoeman. 

Commandant Schoeman was one of the 
class which the times created. He was no 
better and no worse than other politicians 
and concessionaires who existed then in 
such number in South Africa, but it was 
certainly partly because of such men and 
their actions that South Africa hag had 
to suffer many of the ills that have lain 
upon the land like a nightmare since the 
discovery and early exploitation of Jo- 
hannesburg first brought the Transvaal 
into prominence. His mode of exit from 
the stage was sudden, but he lived to see 
the downfall of those wretched principles 
of misgovernment and spoilation which 
have brought ruin on his country, and 
which have left an indelible and a dan- 
gerous involvement of the politico-eco- 
nomic forces of South Africa which may 
yet, in years to come, have serious results, 

Lorenzo Marques, June 10- 

















































































































T was three years ago. I was in Paris. 
Half student and half tourist. I was 
in search of any intellectual amuse- 

ment, The University had closed, and it 
being Summer, there was nothing doing at 
the theatre, and everybody was at Ostend 
or in the country. I knew a medical stu- 
dent attached to the Hospital of Saint 
Louis. We had been at Harvard together. 
His name was Charles Pierpont, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and a good fellow. In 
passing the hospital one morning I remem- 
bered that it was operation day, and, filled 
with sudden curtesity, I entered the ac- 
cident room and made my way to the am- 
phitheatre. There I found a few idlers like 
myself, a physician or two, and haif a 
dozen students. The case on the table was 
not particularly interesting—a simple fract- 
ure, if Il remember rightly. 


Presently some one entered from above, 
and, reaching down, touched my shoulder. 
I turned and saw Pierpont. He beckoned 
to me, and in a moment I had left my seat 
and was following him down the stairway 
in the rear of the theatre. At last we 
reached a smal office. ‘ Well,” I said. 

“An old acquaintance of yours,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ he is dying, and, seeing you in the 
operation reom, I thought perhaps you 
would lke to see him. He cannot possibly 
live more than an hour.” 

“Who is it?” 


“Come and see,” and entering a hall 
called La Salle Saint Victoire, he rapidly 
led the way along the beds until he reached 
No. 14. “ Look, Hatry,”’ he said, addressing 
the occupant of the bed, “I have brought 
you an old friend.” 

The -invalid raised his head. 

“ Harry Medwith,” I exclaimed, stepping 
to the bed and seizing his hand. “ How's 
this, old man? You here?” 

He smiled very faintly. ‘ Yes, Henri,” 
he replied, “‘ what there is left of me.” 

I stafd with him a couple of hours, talk- 
ing of Harvard and of old times. He seemed 
a litte easier. At length he asked for a 
drink of water. I rose to get it. When I 
returned he was dead. He lay like a child 
in a peaceful sleep, his head resting on 
one arm, and a faint smile lingering on 
his lips. 

I returned to the office and told Pierpont. 

‘“‘He lived longer than [I expected. 
Consumption, ‘you know,’ he answered 
briefly. 

We sat down, and from what he told me 
then, together with the last words of the 
dying man, I gained some idea of how 
Harry Medwith had spent the last two 
years in Paris. 

* . * . = * o 

Harry was a senlptor and promised to 
have a day of great genius, but misery had 
never given him time to accomplish this 
promise. 

He had been in Paris a year when he 
found himself living in a garret on la Rue 
de la Tour d'Auvergne. It was in the 
month of April. = 

One day he noticed that he had a neigh- 
bor on the opposite side of the courtyard. 
This neighbor was a beautiful girl, with a 
delicate figure, jet black hair, sparkling 
eyes, and beautiful white teeth. She was 
from the South of France and had left her 
home in the environs of Marseilles to come 
to Paris, where she trimmed and decorated 
bonnets for the grandes dames. 


One evening Henry entered his room, bur- 
dened with fatigue. Ever since morning 
he had been profoundly sad. It was one of 
those vague sorrows that has no precise 
cause. He felt stifled in his small cell, and 
opened the windows in order to breathe a 
little. The evening was beautiful, for the 
sun had just set, displaying the gems of 
fairyland on the high slopes of the Mont- 
martre. Seeing a raven fly past that 
seemed to croak at him, he thought of the 
times when the raven brought bread to 
Elijah, the holy hermit, and he made the 
reflection that ravens were no longer char- 
itable. His morbid mood turned his thoughts 
toward his revolver. There was the su- 
preme resource in all crises, 


On this particular eventing, on the con- 
trary, his little neighbor across the court 
was extremely gay as she entered her 
rocm—a gayety without cause, like the sad- 
ness of the man. 

After a while she began to sing, in a 
‘yoice so soft and sweet that Harry, goin 
to the window to listen, could scarcely 
hear it. Then higher and higher rcse 
her voice, and the listener groaned as 
he heard it. A tear gathered in his eye 
that, falling from his cheek, dropped upon 
his hand. It seemed to sting. him; and 
rising he stood for a moment clasping his 
hands to his eyes as if he beheld a vision 
of the song she sang; then he fell upon the 
bed crying like’a child. The singer was 
singing the air of " Home, Sweet Home,” 
but the words were those of her plaintive 
and liquid Southern dialect: ‘ Pourquoi 
done a peur, Quand Dieu est si pres.” 

Harry could stand no more. Brushing the 
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song stopped suddenly, a light step sounded 
in the chamber, and the door was opened. 

‘“*Mon Dieu,” exclaimed Harry, as soon 
as he saw the fair occupant, “I wish in 
heaven’s name, Mam’selle, you would sing 
something less doleful.”’ 

‘‘Monsieur!”’ exclaimed the girl more 
frightened at his manner than at his words, 
“pardon me, monsieur, I did not think I 
was disturbing any one; I am very sorry, 
I will not sing any more,”’ and she closed 
the door, 

The song, combined with the naive air 
of the singer, made Harry the most un- 
happy creature in the world. As he re- 
entered his room he heard a distant clock 
strke the half hour. He remained ab- 
sorbed in thought for some time. 

Then he went to the table and for a quar- 
ter of an hour nothing could be heard save 
the scratching of his pen as it moved 
rapidly over the page before him. 

He opened the table drawer and took out 
his revolver, and examined it carefully. 
Then he sat down and waited. 

How long it seemed! How slowly the 
moments passed! They seemed a lifetime. 
It was a lifetime, for through that period 
he lived over again what had gone into 
the past. “ How still everything seems.”’ 
he murmured, and the next moment the 
clock began to strike. “At the fourth 
stroke,” exclaimed the wretched man, “I 
shall fire.” . 

He raised the revolver, 
come. i 

At the moment a piercing shriek was 
heard, the would-be suicide lowered his 
weapon and half arose. In an instant his 
door had been thrown open and the singer 
rushed in; she was as pale as death. A 
second she paused, as if at first made con- 
scious of her audacity; but it was only 
for a second. She rushed to him and 
taking the revolver from his hand hurled 
it through the window. Then she fell into 
a chair and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

She had seen what he wa® about to do 
from across the courtyard, and knowing 
that a scream would at least make him 
pause—then she would save him. She had 
saved him, but the exertion overcame her. 

The next moment Harry was on his knees 
by her side, He told her that he was sorry 
but that 


the time had 


that she had interrupted him, 


another time would do. 

“And to think, Monsieur,” she sobbed, 
“that it was all owing to my horrid sing- 
ing, that made you feel so. Ah! Mon Dieu, 
can you ever forgive me?" and she wept 
anew. 

After a while she listened to his repeated 
entreaties and became calmer. Perhaps 
she saw her power and determined to 
make use of it. At any rate, when she 
went back to her room, she had received 
from him a promise that he would not at- 
tempt his life again till he had seen her. 
She had also promised that he might cfll 
for her the next morning and escart her to 
the shop. All night long he lay on the 
bed with sleepless eyes, and more than 
enee he wished that the revolver had per- 
formed its deadly work. 

© + . 7. 7 . e 

It was 7 before he knocked at the cham- 
ber of Elise. She was waiting for him. 
“Where shall we breakfast?” asked Har- 
ry, forgetting for the moment that he had 
not @ sou, 

“TI was going to ask you to breakfast 
with me this morning,” she replied. ‘‘ Be- 
cause, because,” and she blushed, ‘* because 
I think I understand. But," she continued, 
appealingly, “‘do come, you can repay me 
sometime.’’ 

They walked on chatting pleasantly and 
entered a café that the sculptor could not 
but acknowledge was highly respectable, 
notwithstanding the sign at the door that 
informed customers that coffee and rolls 
might be obtained within for the munifi- 
cent sum of 25 centimes. 

Time passed and they became very good 
friends. But Harry was haunted by one 
thought—he could find nothing to do, and 
how could he ever repay his preserver? 
He would sell something, but there was 
nothing to sell. His revolver? No, he 
could not part with that; he might need 
it. But what was he to do? He already 
owed Elise nearly 13 francs. He must de- 
cide on something soon. 

One evening Elise said: “I am growing 
rich, Monsieur. To-day my salary was in- 
creased to 40 francs. But, Monsieur, like 
all rich people, I begin to feel lazy. Why 
should I work so hard? I say to myself, 
wnen I have more money than I know what 
to do with? So, Monsieur,” she continued 
with mock soberness, “I have determined 
to hire help. I thought of you, and I offer 
you the magnificent position of my as- 
sistant bonnet trimmer at 15 francs a 
week,” and she laughed merrily. 

Noticing the pained expression on Harry's 
face she placed her band on his arm. “ Oh, 
Monsieur, forgive me. I did not mean to 
hurt you.” 

“Tt is nothing, Mademoiselle,” he re- 
plied, recovering himself. ‘ There is noth- 
ing to forgive, and I must thank you for 
yeur kind thought. You are very kind to 
me, my friend. I will accept.” 

That evening he tried his hand at bon- 
net trimming, but he found fit no easy 
matter. He was an artist, however, and 
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fully and said: ‘‘ Your bonnets are trimmed 
@ great deal prettier than mine,’ and she 
spoke the truth, 

Soon they made this arrangement: Harry 
would determine the designs and arrange 
the trimmings and Elise would sew. In 
this-way they did famously. 

+ . . . oo * * 

The first day of May came. May Day 
we call it here, and at early morning a gay 
party of two might have been seen enter- 
ing the coach bound for beyond Passey. 
There was a man and a young girl. He 
carried a large lunch basket, and she talked 
and laughed. He would smile in rather a 
sober way, and this caused her to laugh 
still more; then he would laugh too. They 
seemed very happy together. A casual 
observer would glance at the pair and say, 
“There is a couple of lovers that will 
spend this beautiful day in the country. 
She just worships him, and no wonder!”’ 
But that glance would not reveal all, The 
truth was they were man and wife. Their 
names were Elise and Harry Medwith, and 
they were on their honeymoon. 

When Harry found out that Elise loved 
him, with that pure, girlish affection that 
only comes to one once in a lifetime, he did 
not strive to fight against it. To be sure 
he thought of his name and family; but 
what were family ties to him? Had his 
rich relatives ever helped him? Then he 
thought of his education and of the pos- 
sible elevation that the future might bring 
forth. Would he care to introduce this 
poor girl as his wife? These were his 
thoughts. But through them all he saw 
that fair young face and was conscious of 
her great love. ‘‘She saved my life,’’ he 
said, “and if she wishes it, if it will make 
her happy, she shall have it. I will ask 
her. If I did not, my ingratitude would be 
infamous.”’ 


So he asked her to be his wife, and she 
trusted him; she believed that he loved her, 
and she was made very happy. 

Time passed rapidly, and July came with 
Summer sunshine. One night Elise com- 
plained of a pain in her head and coughed 
a little. The next day the pain was gone, 
but the cough was worse. Harry was 
enough of a physician to know that there 
was something serious the matter with 
her. He dared not believe what he feared. 
He asked a doctor, a friend of his, to see 
her, but on no account to let her know the 
worst. The doctor came, he was intro- 
duced as an old student friend of Harry’s. 
When he left, Harry followed him into the 
hall; by his friend’s face he saw that his 
most cruel fears would be realized. 

* Well?” 

“Quick consumption, 
was the reply. 

‘How long can she live?” 

“ Probably only till the leaves turn—three 
months at most, I should say—but—’ he 
was interrupted by a suppressed sob that 
came from the doorway. They both turned. 
There stood Elise. 

“What does it matter?” she said to her 
husband, when they were alone. ‘“ The 
leaves are now green; they will not turn 
yellow for some time to come.” She put 
all her love into her smile. “ Why should 
we trouble about Autumn when Summer 
has but just begun?” 


In this way the poor girl lived on for two 
months. A song was continually on her 
lips. She seemed very happy, and appar- 
ently did not suffer. One day they walked 
into the country, and Harry, who was 
strolling ahead, saw a tree the foliage 
of which was beginning to turn. He looked 
sadly at Elise, who was walking slowly, as 
if in deep thought. . 

She saw him turn pale, and guessed the 
cause. ‘”’ You are too good to suffer so,’’ 
she said, putting hey arm about his neck. 
“It is only the first of August. October 
is a long way off. There are two months 
yet. And if the horrid yellow leaves do 
make me feel worse, why, then, we must 
go and live in a pine forest, where the 
leaves are always green.”’ And she laughed 
gayly. 

By the month of October Elise was forced 
to keep to her bed. There was a tree in 
the court which their chamber overlooked. 
Each day the foliage on the tree grew 
thinner and thinner. 

Harry fastened a curtain across the win- 
dow to hide the tree from the sight of the 
invalid, but Elise asked him why he kept 
the curtain down, 

“© my darling!” she cried, “I will 
give you a hundred times more kisses than 
there are leaves on the tree if you will not 
suffer so.’’ Then she added: ‘‘I am going 
to be better soon; but it will then be Win- 
ter, and I cannot have my little hands red 
with the cold; you must buy me a little 
muff."" And through her illness a muff was 
her only dream. 

The poor little wife, seeing Harry more 
desolate than ever, wished to give him 
courage, and to prove to him that she 
was going to be better she insisted on 
leaving her bed. 

The doctor came at the same moment 
and forced her to return. 

“Harry,” he whispered, 
boy, the end is near.” 

Harry burst into tears. 

Elise read from his eyes what he had 
said. ‘Do not listen to him,” she cried, 
stretching her arms toward Harry. ‘ Do 
not Hsten; he lies. We will go out to-mor- 
row. It will be All Saints’ Day, but it will 
be cold. Go buy me a muff. Please do. I 
do not want chapped hands,” 

Harry wae about to depart with his 
friend, but Blise called the doctor back. 
“Go buy me a muff,” she repeated to 
Harry. “Get a good one that will last 
a long time. I shall need it this Winter 
when some fine afternoon you take me to 
walk in the Bois.” 

When she was left alone with the 
physician she said: ‘O monsieuvr! I am 
going to die, and I know it. Give me some- 
thing so 


I regret to say,” 


“courage, my 


yaa 
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that I may live through the night; 
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then I will die if it pleases the good Gag 
that I shall live no longer.” 

As she spoke a breeze entered, at the wine 
dow, carrying with it a yellow leaf from 
the tree in the yard. 

Elise threw back the curtain. There 
was not a leaf on the tree. “It is the 
last,"’ she said sadly, and put it under her 
pillow. 

“You will not die until to-morrow,” said 
the doctor; ‘“‘ you have one night more.” 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, ‘‘a Winter night; 
it will be long.” 

Harry returned with the muff. 

“It is pretty,’ said Elise, simply, and 
she put her hands in it. In the early morn- 
ing of the day of AH Saints, she was seized 
with terrible agony; her whole body trem- 
dled. 

“My hands are cold,” she murmured; 
“give me my muff,” and she plunged her 
poor thin fingers into the fur. 

“It is the end,” the doctor said softly 
to Harry. Harry pressed his lips to her 
forehead. ‘Not there,” she exclaimed, 
‘Kiss me on my mouth.” 

At the last moment they wished to take 
the muff away. But she clasped her hands 
in it, 

“No, no!” she eried,. “let me have it, 
we are in Wirfter. It is cold. Ah,! my poor 
Harry, what will become of you? Ah! my 
God!"’ Those were her last words. 

* * . . . . . 

Two men sat watching by the bedside. 
One was sitting near the window and was 
gazing below; it was the doctor. The other 
was on his knees beside the bed, clasping 
the hands of the dead one. Since 6 o'clock 
he had not spoken a word; he would only 
look on the face of the dead woman and 
kiss her hands. 

A street organ began to play under the 
window. The watcher by the bedside mut- 
tered, and his friend, leaning over him, 
caught the words: ‘‘ Hush! my Elise, lis- 
ten—I can say the words now, your words; 


Mais la fin est l'avenir, 
Bt l'avenir sera paix, 

Pourquoi donc a peur 
Grand Dieu est si pres. 


But the sound of the organ had scarcely 
ceased when Harry understood that his 
dream was real—'‘ For the end was the 
future, and the future was peace; why, 
then, should he fear, when God was so 
near.”’ 

The mouth of Elise was sealed forever 
for her songs, and the smile that had re- 
vealed her last thought was effaced, and 
death sat supreme. 

“Harry,” said the doctor, drawing him 
away and letting the bed curtains fall, 
* Elise is dead. She must be buried. We 
will see about it together.” 


They returned quite tate in the evening, 
and the doctor foreed Harry to eat some- 
thing. “Yes,” he said, ‘I must; F am 
cold; I have need of strength, for I shall 
have to work to-night.” 

The doctor did not urderstand. 

Harry did not speak again for some time. 
At last he asked his friend to go and buy 
two candles, ‘‘ Then come back,"’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and stay with me, for I have need 
of you. There are many thins to do.” 

The doctor brought the candles. “* What 
are you going to do?’ he asked. Harry did 
not answer at once. He was engaged in 
pouring water over some fine plaster that 
he had brought in. 


He went to the bed and, throwing aside 
the curtains, removed the cloth that cov- 
ered the head. His hand trembléd painfully. 

“ Bring the candles,"’ he said, “and the 
plaster.” 

He arrang2d the head carefully en the 
pillow. With a small brush dipped in olive 
oil he anointed the eyelashes, eyebrows, and 
the beautiful hair. These precautions taken, 
he began to cover the face of the dead girl 
with thin layers of plaster. At the end of 
half an hour the work was accomplished. 
It was a complete success. 

The next day she was buried. 

Five or six days after the funeral Marry 
obtained from the marble cutter a square 
block of pure white marble. 


People. living in the neighborhood of the 
house on La Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne 
soon began to talk of the light that they 
saw burning all night in the top apartment: 

If they could have entered that chamber 
they would have seen the plaster cast of 
a beautiful girl’s head and a block of mar- 
ble that was fast being made to represent 
the same ideal. But that was not all: Be- 
fore the half-finished bust, chisel and mal- 
let in hand, stood a man with a thin, pale 
face, deep bloodshot eyes, and a look of 
determination on his features. 

He grew paler and weaker every day; 
still he worked on. At length he begged 
the doctor to have him entered at the hos- 
pital. The doctor saw at a glance that the 
admission would be granted at once. 

As he was still able to work, he asked the 
Superintendent of the hospital for a little 
room that was not in use. This he turned 
into a studio. The bust was fast assuming 
a life-like picture. 

One'day, happening to glance at the house 
physician's book, Harry saw by the medi- 
cines that were prescribed for him that his 
case was hopeless, That night the bust was 
finished. — 

The morning, before I saw him he had 
asked for a Sister of Charity. ‘‘ My sister,” 
he said, “‘ there is in a little room up stairs 
a marble bust; it is the head of an angel, 
I have executed it for a grave that you 
will find in Montparnasse. It is the grave 
of one Elise Me@dwith. Promise me that 
you will see that it is placed on a fitting 
pedestal at the head of the grave. In this 
package are 500f. which I have saved for 
this. It will suffice, I think. Promise 
mre, sister."’ 

The sister promised, The next day he 
died. His family were at once notified, but 
no reply was received, They did not want. 
his body, ‘ 

So we buried him in Montparnasse. 2 
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The Vision, 


It rained misfortunes: he but smiled. 
He lost his wife, his babe, his throne. 

Last ordeal, through the sandy wild 
He crawled, a leper and alone. 


There. God in His compassion gave 
A palm for food, for drink a spring, 
For roof a cave. Beside the cave 
A dervish found the fallen King; 


Gazed long on that untroubled brow, 
Those eyes serene; then murmured low, 
“Lord, what hath -this* man done that 
Thou, 
© Merciful! shouldst use him so?” 


In sleep the dervish saw that night 
The Ring asleep; and o'er him grew 
A tree; and from its boughs of light 
A child strewed roses drenched in dew. 
G. D. Cc. in Good Words. 





Socialists: Their Make Up. 


From The American Catholic Quarterly Review. 

There are certain types of temperament 
which are attracted to Socialism. Natures 
inclined to hate are easily won, for such a 
disposition is pessimistic, and the very life 
of Socialism lies therein. The fierce de- 
nunciation of institutions, resentful criticism 
of all inequality in the enjoyments of the 
comforts of life have a certain charm for 
this type of ‘man, who may pay little at- 


tention to ecohomic doctrine or social 
ideals; he is content in his hate; he does 
not aspire to upbuild and may not even 


long for anything better. Those of milder 
type, “‘ who live of their admirations rather 
than of their disgusts,’ find much that 
allures in the bright promises and buoyant 


enthusiasm of Socialism. Tdealists and 
dreamers naturally follow them. Fine 
Matures which cannot ‘easily’ bear the 


thought of pain and suffering and are an- 
gered to rage when they see villainy suc- 
cessful, vice triumphant, and virtue perse- 
cuted or unrewarded have much sympathy 
with Socialism. They are natures which 
are noble, but untaught in the school of 
stern reality; natures which have not yet 
learned that idealism is a good beacon light 
for civilization, but a poor foundation. I 
recall one Socialist who in reply to my 
question, “ What made you a Socialist?” 
replied, laconically, ‘‘ Hate." He was born 
very poor and had suffered much. I recall 
a second whose love of order and harmony 
Was so great that he became an active 
Socialist; a third was one. whose: Socialism 
was due to the massive dishonesty prac- 
ticed and = implicitly approved in all 
branches of business. I recall a fourth, 
who was a believer in free love and worked 
and wrote for Socialism in the hope that 
the movement would further his unholy 
cause 





Future Sources of Coffee 
From Gram’'s Magazine 

According to the Treasury Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, “‘the people of the United States 
are sending out of the country more than 
$1,000,000 a week in payment for coffee 
consumed in this country, all of which 
could be readily produced in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands, which 
have already shown their ability to produce 
coffee of a high grade, commanding good 
prices in the markets of the world. Porto 
Rican coffee has long been looked upon as 
of high grade, and for many years has 
commanded high prices In the markets of 
Europe; and the developments of coffee 
culture in Hawaii during the past few 
years have also been very satisfactory in 
the quality of coffee produced and the 
prices realized In the Philippines the 
product is of high grade, and the fact that 
in physical conditions and climate the is!- 
ands are very similar to Java, the great- 
est coffee producing region of the world, 
suggests great possibilities to those who 
desire to American money expended 
under the American flag. The fact that 
the United States is by far the greatest 
coffee Consuming country of the world, and 
is steadily increasing her consumption, fur- 
ther suggests that American capital and 
energy may turn their attention to this 
promising field now opened in the islands 
where American enterprise can safely in- 
vest in business ventures.”’ 

It is already evident that the total con- 
sumption of coffee for the fiscal year end- 


see 


ing June 30, 1901, will be about $60,000,000, 
which is fuly $6,000,000 above that of the 
previous year. We imported more than 


ten times as much from Brazil as from all 
the other South American countries, and 
twenty times as much as from Central 
America Milliors of pounds are sent to 
England and Germany from Asia and the 
Orient, and afterward reshipped to the 
United States. 


Pouters and Fantails. 
From Longman's 

We have a pair of pouters at home and a 
few fantails, and each has his formula for 
wooing purposes. Says the pouter, ‘ Look 
at the fool! Look at the fool!" and un- 
conscious condemner of self. His mate, 
however, has a high opinion of him and 
probably considers that his eloquence is 
wonderful. At any rate she tolerates, for 
months at a time, the repetition of this one 
sentence, and I have never seen her sud- 
denly dart out of her nest—as she would 
certainly be amply justified in doing—and 
bid him for heaven's sake go away, to Jer- 
icho if he likes, or even a warmer place, 
and stop that hideous din. The fantail 
cock grumbles all day at nls hen, and bows 
and struts—why does she not fall upon him 
suddenly and slay him? What a fine hand- 
some bird is the wood-pigeon in comparison 
with his captivity-born relation! Nothing 
that moves on wings is warier, cleverer, 
more cunning and wide-awake. Look at 
the fantail in comparison! Nature never 
turned out a more helplessiy incompetent 
creature than the fantail pigeon. I knew 
some fantails which had been in the habit 
of drinking at a little fountain in the gar- 
den, just in front of their own domain. 
Now, this fountain ran dry, and supplies of 
water had to, be provided.in open vessels 
for the use of the pigeons, these vessels be- 
ing placed here und there in convenient po- 
sitions neur the dry fountain, and close to 
their home. Yet those fantails came near 


to dying of drought by reason of their 
astonishment that the old supply should 
have failed, and of their inability to grasp 
the fact that Water is water, whether it lie 
stagnant in a saucer or gurgles from its 
usual fountain source, 


“ Besting " Clergymen. 
From The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

One morning a man came to me with a 
letter written on stamped paper and signed 
with the name of a elergyman of my 
Church in a town in Massachusetts. His 
story, told in great embarrassment, was 
that he had run away from home. Ac- 
cording to the letter, his aged mother was 
dying with grief, and the appeal of his 
rector was to the man to come back at 
onee. The minister's check for $8; drawn 
on a bank tin this same town, was inclosed 
with which to pay carfare.._ He was dis- 
tressed and was anxious to go, but the dif- 
ficulty was he had been in New York only 
five days, knew no one, and could not be 
identified at any bank. Would I cash the 





check? I told him to come -back-in a 
couple of hours, and meantime I tele- 
graphed inquiries to the Rev. C-——. The 


answer came back, ‘“* Do not know any such 
man." When the fellow returned he was 
arrested, and in his pocket a neatly kept 
memorandum book was found containing 
the names of nearly every clergyman in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
and Philadelphia. This had been his route. 
On each page of the book were four col- 
umns, headed ‘“‘ Name, Date, Amount, and 
Remarks,” and in these were such entries 
as: “The Rev. R—, $4. Got after an 
hour's work.” ‘“ The Rev. 8S——. No good. 
Can't work.” ‘“ The Rev. T-——, $6 An 
easy mark." The dates ran back through 
three years. When he had completed his 
tour he would probably either have sold 
his book to some one else to use, or he 
would have changed his appearance, in- 
vented a new story, and approached a sec- 
ond time the people who were worth it. 





French Motor Men and Women. 
From London Truth. 

The Dues and Duchesses who have come 
out as motormen and motorwomen must 
have caused as much loss of life as a bat- 
tle had M. Waldeck-Rousseau not inter- 
fered to put a stop to their reckless driv- 
ing. The rule now is normal speed (twenty 
miles an hour) on the country highways, 
and in towns whatever pace the Mayors 
croose to declare consistent with public 
safety. The Minister of Justice is, I hear, 
to instruct Judges that when going at nor- 
mal speed on highways it is for the motor- 
man to look out for persons on foot so as 
to avoid them. The risk of crossing a 
crowded thoroughfare in Paris, where there 
are no refuges or policemen to regulate 
traffic, is trifling compared to that of 
walking on a high road in the country. 
The motor cads or swelis—for all motorists 
now want to be swells—rush over France 
day and night. Some of them like the 
broad light of day, others prefer the cool 
of the night. One may be out on foot en- 
joying the fragrance of forest or field on 
a high road. Suddenly you hear a screech 
like that of a foghorn, and you have 
hardly time to jump out of the way when 
the motor is tearing past you. A delay of 
a few seconds in escaping, and you would 
have been run over. These motor men and 
women seem to imagine that the roads 
are made for them only. The dust they 
raise as they rush ahead and the foul smell 
they leave behind them make them, apart 
from the danger pedestrians run, a horrid 
nuisance. People in donkey carts, dog- 
carts, and other light vehicles are in as 
great danger, if not greater, than pedes- 
trians. It is now a commonplace to hear 
of such vehicles being run down. The 
chaffeur, as the motor Jehu is called, does 
not stop to help his victims, but puts on 
higher pressure and is out of sight in a 
moment. He is free from a civil action. 
As he has no conscience, (what human be- 
ing who lives to be amused or to show off 
has a conscience’) he is sure not to look 
out for the injured persons and send them 
relief anonymously. 


The Philippine Problem. 


From The North American Review 

The Spanish civilization, with its highly 
organized political and administrative sys- 
tem and its carefully developed and com- 
plex codes, was, in form at least, extended 
to the West Indian possessions, We, there. 
fore, meet a population accustomed to a 
system of law quite as carefully worked 
out as our own, although in parts con- 
structed on a different basis. Looked at 
from this point of view, the Philippine 
problem is simpler than the Porto Rican 
The United States Philippine Commission 
nas to deal with a people whose political 
traditions are as yet unformed, the great 
majority having still to pass through the 
first stages of political training. The form 
of control must, therefore, be more or less 
absolute, in order to secure the first re- 
quisite for stable government, the main- 
tenance of order. The problem is by no 
means so simple in Porto Rico. As far as 
the private law is concerned, the tradi- 
tions have been formed and are as definite 
as those of Spain itself. It is out of the 
question, therefore, to sweep away at one 
fell blow the entire structure. Such a 
policy would throw the institutional life of 
the people into a state of confusion, and 
inevitably lead to anarchy and disintegra- 
tion. 


Natural Impostors. 
From The Century. 
sportsman has been deceived by 
the close resemblance of birds and other 
animals to the soil and vegetation. It 
would be easy, moreover, to show that 
many reptiles, frogs, and fishes, and very 
many of the lower animals, exhibit similar 
adaptations. It is also well known that 
some of these creatures, like the chame- 
leons, many tree frogs, cuttle fishes, and 
shrimps, can actually change their colors 
to make them harmonize with the exact 
tints of the vegetation or soil on which 
they are living. But no animal can com- 
pare with the insects and spiders in the 
detailed, perfection of their protective dis- 
guises or in the frequency of adopting this 


Ievery 


method of eluding enemies or of stealthi- 
ly approaching prey. This is true, notwith- 
standing the fact that active color changes 
Uke those of the chameleon are scarcely 
known to eccur- among insects. 


Many of the most striking examples of 
protective resemblance among insects are 


the result of the very intimate association 
of these animals with. the flora.of our 
planet. Especially is this true of insects 
which live exposed on the vegetation. 
There is really no portion of the plant ex- 
cepting its roots and fruits which is not 
copied by some insect, often with the most 
estonishing faithfulness to details. Hosts 
of moths copy the rough lichen-mottled 
bark of trees; the walking sticks and loop- 
ing caterpillars copy the twigs; the green 
leaves are imitated by the katydids and 
the marvelous leaf insects (Phyllium) of 
the East Indies, while the dead leaves are 
portrayed by many moths and butterflies, 
a form of resemblance culminating in the 
famous Kallima butterflies of Southern 
Asia. Striking resemblances to thorns and 
knots are to be found among spiders and 
leaf hoppers, (Membracidae,) while even 
the flowers may be copied, as in the case 
of the pink orchidlike mantis (Hymenopus) 
of India, and several other species. The 
roots of plants are not copied because they 
are not exposed to view, and an attempt to 
resemble the exposed seed or fruit would 
be only an invitation to birds to destroy 
any species that might be so bold as to 
vary in this direction. 


Alfred of England. 
King beloved, a thousand years have found 
thee 
Sovran still in hearts of English birth; 
King revered, a thousand years have 
crowned thee 
Type eternal of true English worth, 


Long the toil and dire the load thou borest, 
Rising, falling, rising yet again: 
Ours thy battle when the strife was sorest, 
Ours the fruit of all thy faithful pain. 


Thine the gloom when the war-wave in- 
surgent 
Roared in ruin round thy sheltering fen: 
Thine the glory, when thy helm emergent 
Led at Ethandun thy Wessex men. 


Thine the rede that in the ringing haven 


Laid the warship’s keel and armed her 
side; 
Thine the sword that smote the robber 
Raven, . 


Drave him seaward with the refluent tide. 


High the hope of those thy fleets of free- 
men 
Higher yet, had but their hope foreseen 
Mightier fleets to be, and England's sea- 
men , 
Borne victorious o'er their blue demesne. 


Age from age took up the old sea-story, 
Iiand to band has borne the torch aflame, 
Drake to Blake, and Hawke's to Rodney's 
glory, 
Howe and Hood to Nelson's hero name. 


Great thy grandsire, to his folk transmit- 
ting 
Faithful trust in one broad Realm to be: 
Great thy son, and thy son's seed befitting 
Blood derived from Egbert and from 
thee. 


But thy faith, the Isle’s due lot discerning, 
Saw her raised above the rugged strife, 
Laboring still toward the light, and learn- 
ing 
Milder spells to mold her mighty life. 
Force with force but boon with boon re- 
quiting, 
Large the welcome of her liberal shore, 
Race to race and mind to mind uniting, 
Northern valiance linked with Southern 
lore. 


High above the crowd of Kings thou risest 


Fraud nor fury stained thy steadfast 
soul; 

Warrior scholar, watchfulest and wisest, 

With the sword thou bearest still the 
scroll. 


Round the world, let day arise or darken, 
Moves in might thy Folk that shall not 
fail; 
Soul of Alfred, to thy children hearken; 
Round the world their voices bid thee 
hail! 
—ERNEST MYERS in The Cornhill. 


Playgoing in the Provinces. 
Henry Arthur Jones in The Nineteenth Century. 

The first thing to note in the situation is 
the great and continued increase of coun- 
try people who constantly visit London 
Not only our leading families, not only the 
professional classes, but almost every 
tradesman goes up to London every year, 
for periods varying from some days to 
some months. This means that English 
playgoing has become largely centralized 
in London. Our long funs in town are 
largely supported by the constant flux of 
country visitors. Country people do most 
of their playgoing in London, and tend to 
have their tastes and judgments formed 
by London standards. The plays that ob- 
tain sufficient success in London to be 
sent into the country have been already 
seen in their best presentment by most of 
the regular provincial playgoers. And un- 
less a play has some features of absorbing 
interest it is rarely visited in the country 
by those who have already seen it in Lon- 
don to better advantage, or to what they 
suppose to be better advantage. 

The large towns, eight or ten in number, 
are visited nearly every year by some of 
the leading London managers—Irving, Tree, 
Alexander, Hare, the Kendals, the Cyril 
Maudes, and others. These leading mana- 
gers take their London productions and 
their London performers—at any rate in the 
leading parts. There is generally a little 
reduction in the salary list, a little weaken- 
ing of the London cast, but the perform- 
ance is not markedly inferior to the one 
given_in town. 

These visits of the leading actors are al- 
most. always crowded, and bring a very 
substantial profit to both London and local 
manager. And these few weeks, at most 


eee is 






some six or eight in the Autumn, are al- 
most the only profitable ones in the whole 
year for our leading country managers— 
apart from pantomime and musical comedy. 
There is perhaps a chance successful week 
or so of a London success, a popular melo- 
drama, or an extraordinary farce like 
“ Charley's Aunt.” 

It is not worth while toe quibble about 
words, but these visits of London managers 
can hardly be counted as the provincial 
drama. When the whole cast and scenery 
of the Lyceum or Her Majesty's are taken 
to the Theatre Royal, Manchester, it is vir- 


tually London playgoing thet is being done 
in Manchester. 





The Cow Whips the Bear. 


From Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

The calf, having nursed sufficiently and 
feeling his baby legs tired of the weight 
they had not yet learned to carry, laid him- 
self down. On this the cow shifted her 
position. She turned half round, and lifted 
her head high. As she did so a scent of 
peril was borne in upon her fine nostrils. 
She recognized it instantly. With a snort 
of anger she sniffed again; then stamped 
a challenge with her forehoofs and leveled 
the lance points of her horns toward the 
menace. The next moment her eyes, made 
keen by the fear of love, detected the black 
outline of-the bear's head ‘through the 
coarse screen of the juniper. Without a 
second’s hesitation she flung up her tail, 
gave a short bellow, and charged. 

The moment she saw herself detected, the 
bear rose upon her hind quarters; neverthe- 
less, she was in a measure surprised by 
the sudden blind jury of the attack. Nim- 
bly she swerved to avoid it,-aiming at the 
same time a stroke with her mighty fore- 
arm, which, if it had found its mark, would 
rave smashed her adversary’s neck. But as 
she struck out, in the act of shifting her 
position, a depression of the ground threw 
her off her balance. The next instant one 
sharp horn caught her slanhtingly in the 
flank, tipping its way upward, while the 
mad impact threw her upon her’ back. 

Grappling, she had her assailant’s head 
and shoulders in a trap, and her gigantic 
claws cut through the flesh and sinew like 
knives; but at the desperate disadvantage 
of her position she could inflict no disabling 
blow. The cow, on the other hand, though 
mutilated and streaming with blood, kept 
pounding with her whole massive weight, 
and with short, tremendous shocks crush- 
ing the breath from her foe's ribs. 

Presently, wrenching herself free, the 
cow drew off for another battering charge; 
and as she did so the bear hurled herself 
violently down the slope, and gained her 
feet behind a dense thicket of bay shrub. 
The cow, with one eye blinded, glared 
around for her in vain, then, in a panic of 
mother terror, plunged back to her calf. 


The Love for Pets. 
From Chambers’s Journal 

This universal hobby of all lands and all 
ages, the strangest perhaps of all the man- 
ifestations of human eccentricity, this love 
of owning “ pets "’—whether it takes the 
form of adopting and spoiling a child or of 
confining a rattlesnake in a sugar box and 
giving it the wrong food at the wrong in- 
tervals—obviously rests on motives which 
are not all bad. The frail and attractive 
ladies of olden time took special delight in 
such property; and it was to so common- 
place a creature as a sparrow, a pampered 
fellow with only sharp pecks for his lady's 
fingertips, that we are indebted for a dozen 
lines of the most perfect Latin ever printed. 
This proclivity for keeping pets has indeed 
a quite respectable antiquity, dating back 
even further than cock fighting. Yiidis- 
thira parted with his dog only at the gates 
of heaven, and Mohammed treated with 
such kindness his cat Muezza that cats 
have been all but worshipped in Mussul- 
man communities ever since. Great Eng- 
lishmen, and Frenchmen, too, have cher- 
ished their cats. Chesterfield pensioned 
them, Johnson fed them with oysters, and 
Gray melted into tears and poetry when 
the “pensive” Selina was drowned in a 
raid on some goldfish. Yet the cat is never 
domesticated like the dog. There is al- 
taost the same difference as between the 
camel and the horse. The uselessness of 
the modern cat and dog in many house- 
holds is appreciated, as regards, at any 
rate, the latter animal, by the Board of 
Agriculture, which, in its recent warnings 
touching the admission and isolation of 
dogs from foreign ports, carefully differen- 


tiated the dogs imported for useful pur- 
poses. 
Natives at Work. Kimberley. 
From The Contemporary Review 
How does the native get into the Kime 
berley compounds’ He goes there of his 
own accord. Let any prove the contrary 


him go to the railway sta- 
tions north of Kimberley at such places, 
for instance, as Taungs, or let him go to 
the northeastern districts of the Cape Col- 
ony where there are large native reserves, 
and he will see there any day of the year 
natives taking their tickets to Kimberley 
with the avowed object of going to seek 
work there in the compounds. Possibly 
the work has come to seek them in the 
shape of a labor agent, who may himself 
be a native; but where is the compulsion? 
That is the question. Go even to the far 
north—to the Valley of the Zambezi or 


who can. Let 


the Portuguese territory near Inhambane, 
and on the way you will meet, threading 
their way in Indian file through the for- 
ests, hungry and travel-worn Shangaans, 
Matonga, and Makalanga. Who drives 
these people? Nothing but a desire to get 
the white man’s money. GO where you 
will in the interior of South Africa, ‘you 
will find men who have come back with 


meney in their hands, and, above all, with 
confidence in the justice of the English- 
man, such justice as they get in the Kim- 
berley compounds. 

But look further into the matter. These 
men present themselves at the gate of the 
compound, indévidually or in companies, 
alone or under the guidance of the labor 
touts who have been looking for and col- 
lecting them. They are told: If you come 
here you must understand that you enter 
into a contract for at least three months - 






During that period you have no communi- 
eation with the outer world. If .hey are 
not told this im so many words, they know 
it perfectly well already. The matter is 
one of common knowledge, and has been 
for many years in all South Africa. A 
large proportion of the men who “ sign 
on” to this contract have been through 
it all before, and know perfectiy weil what 
they are about. There are thousands of 
men, part of the routine of whose life is 
to spend some months of every year in the 
Kimberley mines, just as at one time it was 
part of the Irish laborer’s routine to come 
over to England for the harvest season. 


“ Lailaby.” 

I've found my bonny babe a nest 
On Slumber Tree. 

Wht rock you there to rosy rest, 
Astore Machree! 

Oh, lulla lo! sing all the leaves 
On Slumber Tree, 

Till everything that hurts or grieves 
Afar must flee. 


Vd put my pretty child to float 
Away from me, 

Within the new moon's silver boat 
On Slumber Sea. 

And when your starry sail is o'er, 
From Slumber Sea, 

My precious one, you'll step to shore 
On mother’s knee. 

~—From “ Songs of Erin,” ALFRED PER- 
CIVAL GRAVES. 


The Danger of Tips. 
From The Cornhill. 

This readiness of the public to swallow 
“tips” is certainly one of the strangest 
phenomena that an age of skepticism can 
show. ‘An honest man and of good judg- 
ment,’ wrote jeering Rabelais, “ believeth 
still what is told him, and that which he 
finds written.” And, in spite of some cent- 
uries of bitter experience, honesty seems 
to be still in the same parlous plight. Does 
it ever occur to those who follow jour- 
nalistic tips that they are written by men 
who find it worth their while to follow an 
arduous and moderately remunerated pro- 
fession, and that therefore the tipster ob- 
viously cannot trust to his tips for a liveli- 
hood? Is it conceivable that any one, 
whose judgment of the movements of se- 
curities was sufficiently trustworthy to 
make even the majority of his shots bull’s- 
eyes would waste his time by compiling 
paragraphs for newspapers? Would he not 
rather spend half an hour or so in the 
morning at the end of a telephone instruct- 
ing his broker to buy and sell, and devote 
the rest of his day to the graceful consump- 
tion of the boundless fortune that his 
knowledge and acumen would, ex hypoth- 
esi, inevitably provide? And tips from 
stock brokers come under the same suspi- 
cion; for it is net reasonable to suppose 
that one who really had tips worth fol'ow- 
ing in his possession would utilize them 
as baits for clients who reward his efforts 
with a beggarly half-crown per cent. 


Early Communal Recreation. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

Since the calendar first divided life into 
working and non-working days, the holiday 
—holy-day, as its name implies—has been 
controlied by the priestly caste. Before 
the abolition of slavery as an institution, 
the congregating of large numbers of peo- 
ple for worship and its attendant recreative 
delights presented no great danger to the 
ruling castes, which, of course, included the 
priests. But as the half-freed people in 
the later middie age grew in numbers and 
knowledge, and as they filled the priest- 
hood frem their ranks, the danger became 
more and more acute. As we might have 
expected, on the decline of the priestly 
power the other ruling classes, at first 
feudal and then commercial, did their best 
te restrict the number of holidays in the 
calendar. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries a city would deliberately arrange 
to take a month’s holiday under the aus- 
pices of the Church, during which work 
and war would eease, and the whole city 
would turn out to enjoy itself. It was at 
this time the guilds found their chief recre- 
ation under the direction ef the monks in 
the performance of mystery and miracle 
plays, and these festivals continued right 
on into the sixteenth century. For in- 
stanee, in the “ Mystery of the Acts of the 
Aposties,"" which relates in verse the his- 
tory of all the Apostles, from the death of 
Christ to their own martyrdom, the whole 
population of Bourges turned out for forty 
days to witness the spectacle. In these 
performances it will be remembered the 
guilds were the actors and the monks 
often the authors, and, probably, always 
the stage managers-—the stage directions 
being written in Latin, the rest of the 
mystery in the vernacular. 


The Water Bectle. 
From The Spectator. 


The great carnivorous water beetle, the 
dytiscus, after catching and eating other 
creatures all day, with two-minute intervals 
te come up, poke the tips of its wings out 
of the water, and jam some air against its 
spiracles, before descending once more to 
its subaqueous hunting grounds, will rise 
by night from the surface of the Thames, 
lift again those horny wing cases, unfold a 
broad and beautiful pair of gauzy wings, 
and whirl off on a visit of love and ad- 
venture to some distant pond, on to which 
it descends like a bullet from the air above. 
When people are sitting in a greenhouse at 
night with no lamp lighted, talking or 
emoking. they sometimes hear a smash, as 
if a pebble had been dropped on the glass 
from above. It is a dysticus beetle, whose 
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with a pleasure in the perception of the 
promotion ef some interest that many 
psychologists overlook the disinterested 
pleasure. But it is the pleasure taken in 
the perception of the intellectual relations 
of representations that explains why that 
which involves the promotion of an interest 
is regarded in the particular way in which 
these relations become apparent. In order 
to make something appear laughable, it is 
put in a certain form which would not be 
better than certain others were it not that 
there is a disinterested pleasure in what is 
laughable. This disinterested pleasure, and 
the desire to enjoy it, makes others then 
adopt the point of view which renders it 
possible. This is what makes ridicule such 
a dangerous weapon; for, more than any- 
thing else, it makes us take a required 
standpoint, and this, very often, is half the 
battle. 


Congested London Thoroughfares. 
From The National Review. 

In almost every large foreign city wide 
streets or boulevards have been cut with- 
in the century. Paris, Brussels, Berlin, 
Vienna, do not suffer from our congested 
thoroughfares. Abroad it is no uncommon 
sight to see tramways in the centre, 
wheeled traffic on either side in two lines, 
with, outside that again, tracks for both 
eycles and pedestrians. Something of the 
kind is essential in London. Fast traffic 
must be separated from slow if transit is 
to be quick, and the bigger London grows, 
the greater the area that it covers, the 
greater the necessity for quick transit to 
take the worker swiftly from his labor in 
the heart of London to the better air of the 
suburbs. As it is, the cyclist and the mo- 
torist lose much of the advantage in speed 
possessed by their mounts the minute they 
enter traffic. The police have made in- 
effectual efforts to compel all carmen and 
drivers of vehicles moving at a slow or 
walking pace to keep as near as possible 
to the left hand side. Were this rule strin- 
gently enforced it might be of some value, 
but every cyclist who rides in traffic knows 
that it is more honored in the breach than 
by observance. Moreover, slow-moving 
vehicles near the curb find their progress 
checked at every moment by vans and cars 
loading or unloading. The big carrier com- 
panies have been approached on the sub- 
ject of sending their vans by back streets 
or doing their work in the night or early 
hours of the day, but they maintain, with 
every appearance of reason, that this is 
impossible, and they complain that as 
things are they find it daily more and 
more difficult to get through their business. 
Obviously, to exile their vans from the 
streets in the “rush” hours—a measure 
that has been advocated—would be a stag: 
gering blow at the none too prosperous 
trade of London. The omnibuses, which 
are almost as slow and troublesome, are a 
necessity—unless we have tramways. But 
between them, vans and omnibuses render 
really fast progress imvossible. 


Modern Wreckers. 
From Pearson's Magazine. 


Although the work of destroying dere- 
licts at sea falls upon Government should- 
ers, it is not a little remarkable that the 
work of salvage—the work of raising 
wrecks, and of rescuing derelicts, when 
possible, from distruction—is entirely in the 
hends of private corporations, 

It is an interesting experience to spend 
a morning in the offices of one of the great 
salvage or “ wrecking "’ companies, which 
have now become so essential for the wel- 
fare of a maritime nation, not only be- 
cause they save the majority of fine ves- 
sele that are driven into positions of peril, 
but because they keep clear channels in 
all the world’s ports. 

On one of the walls a large slate wil! be 
noticed which tells the exact position of 
every ship that has recently been disabled. 
If the day happens to be stormy, with great 
seas rolling outside the harbor, the tele- 
Phone and telegraph wires are kept busy 
reporting accidents along different sections 
of the coast. 

Instructions flash over the wires; special- 
ly constracted boats, fitted with every 
necessity, from divers to derricks, are dis- 
patched with all haste to the scene of the 
accident; officials hurry to the fatal spot, 
while the company’s photographer puts 
his traps together to be able to provide pic- 
terial reports of the work as it progresses. 

From rendering assistance to harbor tugs 
which have run aground—a task which oc- 
cupies only a few hours—the work ranges 
to saving great liners or disabled ships of 
war, involving operations on gigantic scales, 
not likely to be completed within weeks, or 
even months. 

The old-time word “ wreckers"’ has to- 
day completely lost its original meaning 
and fascination. The wreckers of romance 
and history lived by plundering wrecks, 
for which they themselves were responsi- 
bie as often as not.. The wreckers of to-day 
live by an honorable calling, for the wreck- 
ing of a ship now means the saving of 
ship and cargo for the benefit of her law- 
ful owners. 


“ Starving ‘Russia.” 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

In a sombre book which has very recent- 
ly appeared in Germany, under the title of 
“Starving Russia,’ written in collabora- 
tion by Dr. Lehmann, a German physician, 
and M. Parvus, a Russian economist, it is 


maintained that the annual budget has only 
been balanced by the startling device of 





eredulous. Its instinct has proved perfect- 
ly right unless we are to conclude that M. 
Witte was only induced with reluctance to 
conclude a new loan in order to oblige M. 
Deicassé. But how long is this system to 
g0 on? The Siberian Railway requires to 
be relaid from end to end. The Manchurtan 
line must be hurried on. Gen. Kuropatkin 
cannot consider his strategical communica- 
tions even tolerably complete until the Si- 
berian and Transcaspian lines have been 
joined by a great north and south connec- 
tion from Omsk to Tashkend, a thousand 
miles of more expensive construction than 
the State engineers have yet been called 
upon to undertake. 


Her Parasol. 
Her parasol my lady brings 
To screen the sunshine from her face, 
A thing of slenderness and grace, 
A fluttering of scarlet strings, 
A dainty froth of silken things, 
A whirl of ribbon and of lace 
Her parasol. 


Her parasol is pink and white 
With strings of scarlet sweet to see, 
As dainty as a thing could be 
With bows and ribbons all bedight, 
And though it screens her from the light, 
Alas! It screens my light from me, 
Her parasol. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Grouse and Gastronomic Associations. 
From The Saturday Review. 
Associations go for much as early ftm- 
pressions. There is nothing like some cher- 
ished fragrance to awaken the chords of 
memory, and in our experience, memorable 
meals are the milestones of an earthly 
pilgrimage. Doubtless they are capricious- 
ly distributed, and not a few may be miss- 
ing. Sut frizzled parsley that used to 
be served with the fresh sardines always 
conjures up all the beauties of the Bay 
of Naples, with Capri floating on the hori- 
zon, between the azure of sea and sky. 
Pig's fry reminds us of the Matterhern in 
storm, because we feasted on that delicacy, 
when we dropped in, fasting, on Herr Seller 
at Zermatt, the first guest of the season. 
Smoked cutlets & la Maintenon bring up 
the Bedouin and the sands of Ismailia, 
when Ismail Pacha was entertaining all 
and sundry. But to come back to the 
North, from which we have wandered far 
afield, as fresh herrings reach the Sound of 
Mull and the sea-girdled Hebrides, so the 
scent of roast grouse, like a pair of seven- 
league boots or the enchanted carpet of the 
Arabian magician, sends us ranging in 

fancy through the Northern desolation. 
A generation ago there were few fashion- 
able hotels in the Highlands, and none of 
those detestable Hydropathic establish- 
ments, which are neither fish, flesh, nor 
red herring. But when on a walking tour, 
with fishing-rod and knapsack, you could 
always arrange for quarters in some decent 
inn. With short warning, and on the sec- 
ond evening at all events, you could gen- 
erally fare sumptuously. There were trout 
from the loch and grouse from the hill, 
followed by a potful of preserved cran- 
berry, with plentiful libations of rich yel- 
low cream, corrected by the genuine Islay 
or Glenlivat. And those modest landiadies, 
though they might not boast the skill of 
Meg Dodds, had sound notions of good old- 
fashioned cookery. Bread sauce, to our 
mind, ts a solecism with grouse: admirable 
as an accompaniment to pheasant or par- 
tridge, with grouse it is an insipid super- 
fluity. Though bread crumbs are unob- 
jJectionable, we have no opinion of them. 
Potato chips are neither here nor there: 
but they are worthless unless very delicate- 
ly fried. The true way to dress a grouse, 
like most excellent methods, is simple in 
the extreme. Roast quickly before a brisk 
fire. Ten minutes before serving, dredge 
with baked flour and baste freely with but- 
ter. But thie is the point: Serve on bread, 
toasted under the birds while roasting, and 
thoroughly saturated with butter. 


Tea as a Meal. 

From Notes and Queries. 

An earlier suggestion of the use of the 
word “tea” as descriptive of a meal than 
its employment in “The Viear of Wake- 
field "’ (1766) is to be found in “ Moll Flan- 
ders,”” published in 1 . (theugh solemnly 
declared by Defoe to have been “ written 
in the year 1683,""y the herotne severely 
blaming a female friend for spreading a 
story “ when she had net the least ground 
more than a little tea-table chat.” Con- 
greve, moreover, in 1700 had employed a 
similar phrase, Mirabell, in ‘The Way of 
the World,” (IV., L,) defining “ genuine 
and authorized tea-table talk” as ‘‘ mend- 
ing of fashions, spoiling reputations, rail- 

















































intention to be “sole empress of my tea 
table,” This would indicate a separate 
meal, though it might cover only what the 
same author had six years previously de- 
seribed in. “The Double Dealer,” (I., 1.,) 
when the ladies were described by Melle- 
font aa “at the end of the gallery, retired 
to their tea and scandal, according to their 
ancient custom after dinner.”’ 


Nirvana. 

We talk and work, we come and go; 

And, then, the close of all we do 
Is gentle Sleep. 


















We gather up some little store; 
Yet, when ‘tis ours, we want no more 
Than dreamless Sleep. 







We praise and blame, we smile and frown, 
Then all ou> weary lives sink down 


In endless Sleep. 
~The Academy. 


ILY 21, 1901. 




















25s. Returning with this, he expatiated 
upon its beauties, and to prove them pere 
formed upon it himself so superbly that 
his customer, convineed that he had here 
a really exceptional instrument, very read- 
ily paid the ten guineas demanded. This 
sum, it is said, enabled Distin to start a 
business which was rapidly successful and 
eventually sold for a considerable amount. 


iE obtained on approval a cornet, value 


That English Schoolboy. 


From Chambers's Journal 
A boy, aged ten, thus answers a question 
as to the cause of the Transvaal disturb- 
ances: “ Krugger and Kannerbulism is 
one. He is a man of blud. Mr. Chamber- 
ling has wrote to him sayin come out and 
fite or else give up the blud of the Eng- 
lish you have took. he is a boardutchman 
and a wickid heethin. lord Kitchener has 
sent for his goary blud and to bring back 

his scanderlus hed ded ur alive.” 
An essay on Mr. Gladstone by a boy of 


ESSER 


eleven states: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone lovd every- 
body. he lovd publicuns and cinners and 
trishmen. he wanted the irish to come to 


England and have home rool, but Mr. 
Chamberlin says, no, no. so alars he got 


his blud up and killd Mr. Parnel. Mr, 
Gladstone died with great rispeet and is 
burrid in Westminster with pieceful ashes.” 


The boy writer of the following is de- 
cidedly backward in his Tennyson. Con- 
cerning the late Poet Laureate he writes: 
“Tenyson wrote buteifull poims with long 
hair and studid so much that he sed mother 
will you call me airly dear? his most grat- 
ist poim is called the idle king. he was 
made a lord but he was a good man and 
wrote many hoads. he luvd our dear Queen 
so much that he made a poim to her called 
the fairy Queen.” 


Wall Street—By the Ticker. 


There by the ticker some one lies, 
The floor is red with stains, 
And while a face is turning gray 
The busy ticker croons away 
Of losses and of gains. 





There by the crooning ticker lies 
Hope, love, ambition, pride; 

For him who wields the tragic pen 

A tale is there to harrow men 
Who hurry on outside. 


Somewhere, perhaps, a little face 
Is pressed against a pane 

In eager watchfulmess for one 

Who, while the changing seasons run, 
Shall let her watch in vain. 


There by the ticker some one lies 
Whose weary face is gray, 
And at his feet a mocking pile 
Of fragile tape keeps growing while 
The ticker croons away. 
—S. FE. KISER in Lesiie’s Weekly. 


The Coming Pope. 
From The Spectator. 

The Pope has in recent years always 
been an Italian, and probably always will 
be—an American Pope, for example, would 
be like a housemaid in a room full of 
china, always wanting to dust, and break- 
ing something every minute out of pure 
zeal—but there is no reason in the theory of 
the election why he should not be a saintly 
negro from Baltimore. But the final reason 
is the loss of energy and cohesiveness 
which would be suffered by the Church. 
Every profession needs to hearten it some 
grand prize, and probably, as every suck- 
ing barrister dreams of the woolsack, so 
every priest dreams at his ordination of 
that far distant but shining tiara. It is 
well for the Roman system that it should 
be s0, for otherwise the mediaeval danger, 
the splitting up of their one and indivi e 
Church into “ national" fragments, might 
be revived in greater force. Whether that 
would be good for the world or bad it is 
net for heretics to discuss, but it certainly 
would, for one result, impair the coherence 
of the Latin races. We venture to predict 
that the next Conclave will not be guided 
by any recommendation from Leo XIIL., 
but will select with extreme rapidity the 
Italian Cardinal who, being otherwise 
qualified, has made the fewest foes. After 
all, the Cardinals are the picked men of 
their profession, and just as likely to choose 
well from their point of view as the Eng- 
lish statesmen of Cabinet rank. The latter 
choose the Premiers, and for the most part 
eheose men who can d6 the work. We can 
recall In English history since the Revo- 
lution but two distinctly inferior Premiers, 
and both of them were selected by royalty 
rather than co-optated. We shall have no 
Bute or Addington on the throne of Hilde- 
brand. 


Paris and the Provinces. 
David Starr Jordan in The Popular Science 


onthly. 

The concentration of the energies of 
France in the one great City of Paris is a 
potent agency in the impoverishment of the 
blood of the rural districts. All great 
cities are destroyers of life. Scarcely one 
would hold its own in population or power 
were it not for the young men of the 
farms. In such destruction Paris has ever 
taken the lead. The education of the mid- 
die classes in France is almost exclusively 
@ preparation for public life. To be an offi- 
cial In a great city is an almost universal 
ideal. This ideal but few attain, and the 
lives of the rest are largely wasted. Not 
only the would-be official, but artist, poet, 
musician, physician, or journalist seeks his 
eareer in Paris. A few may find it. The 













































































































night some few of these cast themselves 
into the Seine. Every morning they are 














village to the strife and pitfalls of the great 
eity, from hope and joy to absinthe and 
the Morgue. With all its pitiful aspects 
the one which concerns us is the 
drain on the life bleod of the nation—its 
steady lowering of the average of the pa- 
rent stock of the future. 


An Ambassador. 
From The Gentleman's an ie 
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View of the Balkan With a view of 
clearing upin the pub- 
Situaticn by lic mind the compli- 

Those Interested. cated situation which 
at present exists in the Balkans, the 
press of Eastern Europe has recently 
published a number of authoritative arti- 
cles, which, coming from widely different 
sources, and inspired by a variety of mo- 
tives, nevertheless, agree upon certain 
significant points. The Neues Wiener 
Journal of Vienna has elicited the state- 
ment from M. Nikolitch, the Servian Min- 
ister in Paris, that the Albanian question 
resolves itself into simply a question of 
hatred for the Servians favored by two 
circumstances—the indifference of the 
Turkish authorities, who fear to make any 
move that might incite a formidable revolt, 
and hence attract the attention of the pow- 
ers, and, second, owing to the fact that 
the Sultan's bodyguard is entirely com- 
posed of native Albanians. In closing M. 
Nikolitch said he had no doubt that should 
Austria-Hungary intervene in Constanti- 
bople tranquillity in old Servia and Albania 
would instantly follow, as the movement 
for autonomy in the latter State was by 
no means a formidable contingency. 

The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna prints 
two interviews on the subject, one from 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, the other 
from his Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Voivode Vukovitch, each with substantial 
evidence of authenticity. The Prince begius 
by expressing his loyalty and devotion to 
the Emperor of Austria, but deplores the 
fact that Western Europe has such a poor 
idea of his subjects who are really an 
“honest, loyal, enduring, and manly race.” 
He declares the rumor of a triple alliance 
between Montengro, Servia, and Bulgaria 
te be ‘a pure invention,” and he charac- 
terizes the collisions between Servians and 
Albanians as harmless and without inter- 
national importance, showing simply the 
lax rule of the Turkish authorities, which 
was, in the very nature of things, bound 
to provoke expression in various ways— 
demands for autonomy on the part of the 
Albanians, and attacks upon those who 
would not join them in the movement. 

The Voivode Vukovitch declared that 
Montenegro had no sympathy with the 
lawlessness recently manifested by her 
neighbors, the Albanians, and that she had 
no idea of attempting to annex Albania. 
That would be an expensive enterprise, en- 
tailing enormous sacrifices. Montenegro 
was too small and poor to undertake such a 
perilous project. 

The Servian Prime Minister, M. Vuitch, in 
an interview with M. André Leval, editor of 
La Revue d’Orient, said that the trouble in 
Novi Bazar, described last week in these 
columns, was chiefly to be attributed to 
three causes: The desire of the Moham- 
medans to defend themselves against the 
manoeuvres of the Macedonian committees 
which had now transferred their base of 
operations from Bulgaria to Albania; sec- 
ond, the laxity of the Turkish authorities; 
and, thirdly, that for the tithe there had 
been substituted a heavier tax securing for 
the State an eighth of all the produce of the 
soil and of the breeding of cattle. To these 
causes, he concluded, should be added the 
racial quarrels of Albanians and Montene- 
grins inhabiting the Servian frontier dis- 


tricts. 
—@— 

M. Vuitch, in the foregoing 
interview, also had consider- 
able to say concerning the 
relations between Russia and 
Servia. In regard to the reported Russo- 
Servian military agreement, he sald that he 
did not see the necessity for such a conven- 
tion, as the bonds which united Servia to 
Russia were stronger than any convention 
could be. Referring to the contemplated 
journey of the King and Queen to St. Pe- 
tersburg, which would certainly take place 
in the Autumn, M. Vuitch said that it had 
been decided upon since the Czar had con- 
sented to become the King’s sponsor on his 
marriage, and although a visit of thanks, it 
would also have its political aspect, for the 
King would seize the opportunity of once 
more affirming his sentiments of sincere 
loyalty toward Russia, to which country 
Servia was united by so many ethnograph- 
ical and historical ties. 

The Information of Vienna in discussing 
the Russo-Servian entente declares that 
Russia has been drawn into intimate re- 
lations with Servia from economic rather 
than from military reasons, and through 
fear of the growing influence of German 
and Austrian commercialism in the Bal- 
kans. Evidences of this, declares the Infor- 
mation, are everywhere apparent in Ser- 
vian finances, commerce, and industry. 
Agents from St. Petersburg are in the Ser- 
vian capital with a view of founding a 
large Balkanic bank which shall deliver 
Servia from economic and financial depend- 
ence upon Berlin and Vienna, the extent of 
which dependency was recently explained 
at length in these columns. The object of 
this bank, says the Information, would be 
to support the Balkan States in important 
enterprises and to assist them, when neces- 
sary, in their financial embarrassments. 
It is expected that the bank will be found- 


Russia and 
Servia. 
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ed in Bukharest with a nominal capital of 
about 100,000,000f., and that branches will 
be opened in all the capitals of the Balkan 
States. 

The Novoe Vremya of St. Petersburg 
recently stated in an article bearing upon 
the same subject that although Russia had 
emancipated the existing Balkan States 
from the Turkish yoke she had no idea to 
have her influence completely neutralized 
by Germany's economic supremacy. 
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A recent cable dispatch from 
‘aandl Madrid, which expressed the 
E probability of Spain's asking 
ngland. 

the powers to guarantee her 
integrity, very Ikely drew its inspiration 
from the Opposition Spanish press, which 
ten days ago strongly resented certain in- 
timations of the semi-official press that a 
plan was on foot for a more equitable 
agreement between Spain and Great Brit- 
ain than the one now existing, and that 
what made such an agreement of par- 
ticular weight at this time was not so 
much the excitement growing out of the 
Gibraltar defense question as the fact that 
Portugal's cordial relations with Great 
Britain placed Spain at a great disadvan- 
tage. The matter of an Anglo-Spanish en- 
tente cordiale has been led up to very 
quietly, and may mean nothing after all, 
but a means to restore tranquillity in 
regard to England; wut the Opposition 
press sees in such a policy the certain 
humiliation of Spain. 

The Imparcial of Madrid notes a change 
in the demeanor of English statesmen 
toward Spain. ‘It says that a great and 
significant difference exists between the 
references of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain to Spain at the time of her mis- 
fortunes and the manner in which she has 
been spcken of in recent debates, It con- 
siders that the fact that Spain has shown 
herself solvent after the enormous burdens 
which her disasters placed upon her, and 
that she is overcoming her internal diffi- 
culties, proves her vitality. It declares 
that public opinion in England is becoming 
convinced that Spain's neutrality is more 
advantageous than Spain's enmity, and that 
the supposition that Spain is more or less 
forcibly allied with France is disappearing, 
though slowly. 

The Correspondencia -recently published 
an interview with Gen. Azcarraga, In which 
the former Minister of War said that he 
was convinced that England's interests 
would keep her from breaking with. Spain, 
and might even be the means of drawing 
the two countries closer together. He said 
that if Spain attempted to place batteries 
commanding the unfinished works of Gib- 
raltar, perhaps England might threaten to 
enter Spanish territory. He did not at- 
tach importance to the presence of the 
powerful British fleet now at Gibraltar, as 
it frequently visited those waters. He 
thought that if England should desire to 
exchange Gibraltar, she would prefer Ceuta 
to the Balearic Islands or the Canaries, 
but he considered Spain could not give up 
Ceuta; she must keep it at any cost, be- 
cause it was her best-defended possession. 
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When Queen Maria Pia 
Portugal of Portugal went to Rome 
and in order to “assist” at 

The Vatican. the christening of the in- 

fant Princess Yolanda it 
was declared by the Clerical press of Portu- 
gal that an interview would also be sought 
with the Pope, which would undoubtedly 
soon show its effect upon the Church of 
Portugal, It will be recalled that Maria 
Pia, Queen Dowager, is sister of the late 
King Humbert and mother of King Charles 
of Portugal, whose Government is attempt- 
ing to put into execution a measure against 
the religious orderss 

The following episode which characterized 
the stay of Queen Pia in Rome comes 
from a source which is well informed. On 
her arrival in Rome the Vatican conveyed 
a hint to her through the Portuguese Minis- 
ter that if she would apply for an audience 
with the Pope, his Holiness would waive 
the rule which excludes Roman Catholic 
Princes from being received by the Pope 
when they pay their respects to the Italian 
Court. It was stipulated, however, that 
Queen Maria Pia should not drive to the 
Vatican from the Quirinal in a Court car- 
riage, but that she should proceed from the 
Portuguese Legation for the Vatican in the 
carriage of the Portuguese Minister. 

But Queen Pia not only refused to apply 
for an audience, but gave out the state- 
ment that as she had gone to Rome on a 
family occasion, she had no intention of 
calling on the Pontiff. She is said to have 
added: 

“T will never subject myself, even with 
the consent of my nephew, the King of 
Italy, to the indecorous comedy of starting 
from a place which is not my residence and 
in a carriage not belonging to the Court, I 
belong to Portugal, and, though the King of 
Portugal is my son, I cannot meddle in 
questions of State, and still less lay my 
conduct open to an interpretation which 
would correspond neither to the truth nor 
to the feelings of the people. It must never 
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meg reg in jast Thursday morn 
ing contained extracts 
from an article giving as the semi-official 
opinion of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office that European States would have to 
combine against the industrial and com- 
mercial competition which threatened them 
from America. The latest mail advices from 
Vienna show that the organ of the Foreign 
Office simply gives expression to a feeling 
which for some time has been steadily 
growing in Austria. The expressions, which 
have aroused most discussion so far, recent- 
ly appeared in an article in the Sonn und 
Montags Zeitung, in which the writer at- 
tempted to draw a moral for Europe by the 
recent events in China, While Germany, 
he says, was arming for the expedition to 
China with ‘a view to establishing her mill- 
tary prestige, the United States was lying 
in wait for the opportunity of bartering the 
unity of the powers against her own com- 
mercial progress, 

The writer continues: “Even if the 
European powers should succeed ,in form- 
ing among themselves a kind of protection- 
ist Customs Union, their position would not 
be a favorable one, as they would still be 
obliged to import large quantities of food- 
stuffs from America, a circumstance which 
in itself exposes them to the permanent 
danger of economic dependence on the 
transatlantic Continent." 

The Vienna correspandent of The Lon- 
don Times tn calling attention to the theo- 
retical Pan-European movement, which has 
taken such a firm hold of the Austrian 
and German press, says: *‘ Without attach- 
ing undue importance to all the recent 
talk about a Pan-European combination 
against the United States, it unquestiona- 
bly deserves attentien, not because there 
is any prospect of its realization, but as 4 
symptom of the growing jealousy of the 
United States, which has lately been man- 
ifested in different degrees in many parts 
of the Continent. This jealousy is not ex- 
clusively prompted by commercial consid- 
erations; in more than one instance it pro- 
ceeds from deep-rooted political envy and 
dislike of the mighty Republic which has 
now asserted and established its right to 
rank as a great power.” 

—_—oe—. 
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Foreign Students ; The other day the 
in Germany. vondon correspondent 
of THe New York 
Times called attention to the fact that 
the very large percentage of foreign stu- 
dents at the German universities gave rise 
to grievance in academical quarters, as 
the lack of proficient scholarship on the 
part of the foreigners caused a lowering of 
the standard of the courses which was in 
no wise offset by the small increase in 
revenues. This is the point made by the 
German professors, while the German stu- 
dents protest on their part that a dis- 
proportionate share of the accommoda- 
tions in the laboratories of the universities 
and the technical high schools is given for- 
eigners, to the disadvantage of the native 
students, for whom they were primarily 

intended. 

At present there are 2,606 foreigners reg- 
istered at German universities, not includ- 
ing the technical schools, of whom 717 are 
Russians, which is far in excess of the nor- 
mal, owing’ to the unfortunate condition of 
Russian universities; 507 are Austrians, 250 
Swiss, 157 Englishmen, 323 Americans, 154 
Asiatics, mostly from Japan; 68 Bulgarians, 
50 Dutchmen, 47 Frenchmen, 35 Turks, and 
contingents from many other nations. Of 
the whole number of foreigners, 855 are 
studying at Berlin, 370 at Leipsic, 232 at 
Munich, 159 at Heidelberg, 141 at Halle, 140 
at Freiberg, and 102 at Géttingen. The rest 
are at Bonn and the smaller universities. 
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The The meeting which was re- 
Netherlands cently held in Amsterdam by 
Railway the stockholders of the Neth- 
Agaln. erlands South African Rail- 
way Company to protest 
against the taking over of the line by the 
British Government without adequate com- 
pensation toe the holders of stock was 
largely attended by German holders, who 
went there at the express intimation of 
their Government that their rights would 

be looked after. 

The Directors submitted two documents, 
the first of which was the opinion of an 
eminent German legal authority on the sit- 
uation created by the British seizure of the 
railway. The second document was a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Chamberlain, British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, by the 
Directors, in which they laid stress on the 
character of the railway as ‘a Transvaal 
company.” The company maintains that 
apart from its general legal obligations it 
was bound by the terms of its concession 
to place its railway at the disposal of the 
Transvaal Government in the event of war 
or of civil strife, While that Government 
guaranteed the company against conse- 
quent loss, The claim of the British Gov- 
ernment in seizing the Hne, it will be re- 
called, was that it was a line owned by for- 
eigners giving its aid and support to the 
enemies of Great Britain, and in so doing 
became a weapon in the hands of the 
Boers and a lawful prize of war for the 
British, 

In the letter addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary the attitude of the company dur- 
ing the war is explained in the light of cor- 


sion, has given no indication of 

in which it proposes to fulfil the obligations 
which the concession imposes, The Direct- 
ors, therefore, ask the British Government, 
in the interests of ‘a large number of 
shareholders of all nationalities, to make 
an early declaration of its intentions with 
regard to the future of the company, 

—-- > — 


Prince Khilkoff, the 
Russian Minister of Ways 
of Communication, who ts 
well known in the United 
States, is at present in Odessa for the pur- 
pose of consulting the harbor authorities 
with a view of making various extensions 
and improvements at that port. Consider- 
ing that Odessa has within the last few 
months become the western terminus of 
two new lines of steamers, one extending 
to the Persian Gulf and the other to Ru» 
sian ports on the Pacific, and particularly 
owing to the fact of her growing impor- 
tance as a grain exporting centre, it has 
been felt that something should be done 
to do away with the endless inconveniences 
experienced by shippers in consequence of 
the lack of proper harbor facilities. It has 
time and time again been pointed out in 
the press of those countries, whose mer- 
chant marine has interests at Odessa, that, 
while other Continental ports are spending 
vast sums of money on improvements, 
Odessa has been content to carry on its 
shipping business with facilities which, 
even as far back as twenty years ago, 
were considered antiquated and insuffi- 
cient. It is said to be no uncommon thing 
for an incoming steamer to lie up in Odessa 
Harbor for a week or more, waiting for a 
berthing turn at one of the few poorly ap- 
pointed docks. 

One of the proposals which Prince Khil- 
koff will consider is the construction of 
what will practically be a new harbor. It 
is proposed to extend the present break- 
water in such a manner as to inclose a 
considerable portton of the roads hitherto 
open, and to build a special long dock for 
the grain traffic, with a line of railway 
and elevators complete. The question of 
carrying out other improvements. on a 
large scale is also being diseussed by Prince 
Ishilkoff, whose presence on the spot: in- 
dicates to European maritime eircles that 
the Russian Government's intention is cor- 
dially to assist the local authorities in 
their endeavor to render the port adequate 
to the demands of its expanding trade. 


To Reconstruct 
the Harbor of 
Odessa. 


Ever since the Dreyfus 
case reached its climax in 
Rennes, students of Euro- 
pean politics have noticed 
a gradual reaction setting in against anti- 
Semiticism wherever this movement has 
been most pronounced. Vienna, with its 
Jew-baiting Burgomaster, Dr. Lueger, has 
long been considered the impregnable 
stronghold of the anti-Semites of Austria. 
Dr. Lueger, however, and his following in 
the Reichsrath, the Diet, and the Municipal 
Council have just suffered a severe defeat 
at the election for the Provincial Diet of 
Lower Austria. It is said that the defeat of 
their candidate by a Social Democrat of 
Jewish extraction in a Vienna constituency 
is an unmistakable symptom of the pro- 
gressive decline of the so-called Christian 
Socialists, or, in other, words, of the de- 
moralizing faction which formerly terror- 
ized not only the Municipal Council and the 
Provincial Diet, but the Imperiai Reichs- 
rath itself. 

Dr. Lueger's candidate was defeated by 
the combined efforts of the German and 
Czech working classes, who, under the 
name of Social Democrats, have won much 
sympathy by their record in the Reichs- 
rath, where they are represented by about 
a dozen seats. The victory of the Social 
Democrats, who are not what are known in 
America as Socialists, but merely’ radical 
legislative reformers, is deemed all the 
more important because the anti-Semites 
by a long series of successes had at their 
disposal all the influence of the anti-Se- 
mitic administration both of the province 
and of the municipality. The election took 
place under a suffrage which had been ger- 
rymandered for their own purposes by the 
anti-Semitic majority in the Diet. It dis- 
franchises thousands of the working classes 
who have a vote in the elections for thé 
Reichsrath. 


Decline of 
Anti-Semitism 
in Vienna, 
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Sir Reginaid Wingate, who 
Rapid “nen Lord Kitchener as 
ie eee the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
* Army, is now on his way to 
London from Cairo to lay an exhaustive 
report on the Soudan Provinces before the 
British Foreign Office. Throughout his 
journey into the Soudan he was accom- 
panied by Slatin Pasha and Capts. Mark- 
ham and Bailey. Some idea of the remark- 
able advance that has been made in trans- 
portation facilities in Egypt may be gath- 
ered when it is said that the party per- 
formed the journey from Roseires, in the 
Sennar Province, near the Abyssinian fron- 
tier, and between 400 and 500 miles south of 
Khartoum, to Cairo, a distance of over 1,800 
miles, in one week. Over 600 miles of the 
journey were covered by river, This time 
includes a stop of twenty-nine hours’ dura- 
tion at Khartoum and another of: sixteen 

hours at Assuan, 
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